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__A Partner for Your 





Every Outing 








és JU outdoor folks, who spend your week- 
ends or entire summers, at lake or stream, 
in camp or cottage—for you what vacation 
pal can compare with an Evinrude? 


Distant fishing grounds, favorite picnic 
spots, neighboring resorts and beaches—all 
EVINRUDE OUTINGS No. 4 are quickly and easily reached when you have 
Off for a day at the island. one of these husky little motors to relieve 
you of oar-work. And every member of your 
family can use the Evinrude—it’s so simple 
to operate. 





Just step into your rowboat or canoe, 
sive a fling to the flywheel and breeze away. 
As long as you have “gas” and oil your 
Evinrude conquers weather and distance. 
And you can go as far as you like for a 
penny a mile. 


You now have the choice of two Evinrude 
models—the Standard, for more rugged ser- 
vice, and the Lightweight, an easily portable 50 
pound motor, preferred by many sportsmen. 


See these Evinrudes at your hardware 
or sporting goods dealer. Or write for 
free catalog describing the Built-in-Fly- 
wheel Magneto, Tilt-up Attachment 
and other Evinrude features. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 
691 Evinrude Bldg. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Ashland, Cal. 
780 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore. 


EVIN RUD Standard and 


9 Lightweight 
DETACHABLE MOTORS FOR WATERCRAFT 
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Burch Tourist Auto Tent - Showing 


Two Double Beds-Fartiton Between | 














The Burch Pueblo Auto Bed 
Of Qualify Strength and Comfort 
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B iny the Outing 
Equipment You 
Want When You 


Choose from the 


BURCH LINE 


From the Burch Line of Camp 
Equipment you can choose any 
style or size tent to meet your 
exact needs, feeling sure that 
each is strongly made from heavy 
duck with waterproofed top. You 
select from styles and sizes from 
$25 to $50. 


The Burch Pueblo Auto Bed 
is necessary to every camp or 
motor tour once you learn to ap- 
preciate lightness, compactness 
and comfort together with 
strength. Holds 800 lbs.; weighs 
but 37. Priced at $25. 


If your dealer doesn’t have Burch 
Equipment, write to us. 


-F.J.Burch Mfg. Co. 


122 Burch Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 





Mr. Dealer: 


The BURCH LINE 4s a good one for 

» you to carry. Write at once for our 
profitable proposition. We want good, 
live dealers in every city. 





Burch Ridgeless Auto Tent 


Bur ch Ridgeless Aul 0 Tent: - Burch Au 0 Camping len t 








Burch Tourist Auto Tent 
Every Inch Standing Room 
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It takes four months 
to make DUPONT 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


—only a fraction of a second to shoot it 


The dogs come to a point. 
You walk up and flush the birds. 


You shoot—its all over in the fractional part of a second. 


a the powder in the shell—upon which depended the 


success or failure of your shot—what of that? 


In the enjoyment of a day afield with dog and gun, or in the ex- 
citement of a keen contest at the traps, how often do you stop and 
seriously consider the powder in your shells or.the length of time 
required to make it? 


It takes four months to make Dupont SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN POWDER 


The inspection of raw materials and ingredients, the actual manu- 
facturing process, the preliminary tests of the powder in shells for 
velocity and pressure, the seasoning or ‘‘ageing’’ of the powder 
for ninety days, the secondary tests loaded in shells, the blending, 
packing and inspection, then the final tests in shells comprise the 
routine of the manufacture of Dupont SmoKELEss. 


It is only when Dupont SMoKELEss has passed the most rigid tests 
with a grade of 100% that it is shipped to the ammunition manu- 
facturers to be loaded in shells for you. These tests are your in- 
surance of safety and your assurance of satisfaction in shooting. 


And you can “‘order’’ this insurance and assurance anywhere when 
buying shells by saying ‘‘I want my shells loaded with Dupont 
SMOKELEss,’”” and 


See that the case, the box, and the top shot-wad 
bear the name DUPONT 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington Delaware 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF : =i They can’t 


Steel Fishin “ Rods get away from a 
Kingfisher Silk Fish tatew Bhaters | Kingfisher 


HEN a fisherman picks a 
fishing line, he selects one 
which will hold the fish, which 
will give the longest service, 
which can always be depended 
That is why the best fisher- 
men always specify Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines. 
The quality, weight and color of the 
line you use are of paramount impor- 
tance, as you know. There is a King- 
fisher for every kind of fishing and 
every one is guaranteed perfect in 
workmanship and material. Our fish- 
ing catalog, which will be sent free on 
request, will tell you just what lines 
you need. 
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Fit companions for Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines are our famous Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rods and Meek and 
Blue Grass Reels. They are made by 
fishermen for fishermen. Ask your 
dealer to show them to you. If he 
hasn’t the styles you want, order di- 
rect from the factory at catalog prices. 
Don’t accept substitutes. 

Everywhere the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
1s meeting with approval. If you are 
a golfer you will be interested in this 
most interesting development in golf. 











® Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher — 
* Catalogs sent free on request. 


The Horton, Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn. 


~«Pagific Coast Agents: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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Suruale na Kifaru 


Wwucs signifies trousers and_ rhino. 
With that rare perspicacity charac- 
teristic of readers of Outdoor Life, you wil! 
have discerned already that the scene of the 
appalling circumstances about to be related 
lies in Africa; not necessarily because of 
the allusion to rhino, since these jugger- 
nauts are to be found in other lands, but 
because of such a rollicking and indefensible 
exhuberance of vowels applied to a pair of 
trousers. Suruale! God save the mark! 
Seemingly it might serve as a French sub- 
stantive for an entree, or a grand opera, but 
nowhere else on this bright and variegated 
earth would anything human call a pair of 
pants—suruale. 

Immemorial custom has rigorously pre- 
scribed that pants must be kept up; while 
the consensus of opinion among all Chris- 
tian nations is that rhino must be kept down. 
Whenever this wholly desirable standard 
of propriety is reversed, the situation is not 
without its elements of melancholy discom- 
fiture. But I had no thought of rhino when 
we built the lion boma, and never so much 
as dreamed that within twenty-four hours 
the connection between such commonplace 
habiliments as suruale and the order of 
pachyderm should be graphically illustrated. 
But you shall see. 

We had broken camp that morning and 
had been marching steadily some hours 
toward a section of country where we hoped 
to find lions. B. had been there before and 
knew the locations of the water-holes. In 
addition to their loads the safari was heavily 
burdened with the accumulation of horns 
and hides, especially the two great buffalo 
heads. It was 1 o’clock when we reached 
the objective B. had in’ mind; the porters 
hot and thirsty; in their careless, improvident 
way having long since drained their water 
bottles. Behold the water-hole! It was dry! 
and B. knew of no other supply thereabouts. 
It seemed quite too bad. Already the men 
had done a good day’s march, but water 
must be had. There was no alternative but 
to force them to resume their loads and 
return to the old camp site. At this de- 
pressing juncture three Wakamba appeared, 
their village being a dozen miles away, we 
learned. Each of them carried a stool no 
higher than a mushroom, and resembling 
nothing so much as those little, three-legged 
contrivances which agitate the clothes in an 
old-fashioned washing machine. When it is 
such a simple matter to sit upon the earth, 
I wondered why these natives should feel it 
necessary to carry these little stools around 
wherever they went and undergo the uncom- 
fortable process of trying to sit on one. 
Two of them would have attracted no atten- 
tion anywhere, except that the wool on their 
heads was arrang- 
ed fantastically to , 
give the effect of 
one of those braid- 
ed rag rugs New 
England farmwives 
make; but the other 


was an impressive, inscrutable individual of 
mature years. He was bedecked with silver 
—real silver that had once, I suppose, been 
jingling rupees; in quantity it was in the 
ratio of sixteen to one—sixteen parts of 
silver to one of other apparel. We judged 
him to be a sultan. His two followers 
treated him with obsequious deference, and 
meekly placed their mushrooms at a respect- 
ful distance behind him, so he must have 
been a very great man. I proffered him 
some Boer tobacco, which he condescended 
to accept, tying it up in one corner of the 
very dirty rag which constituted his sole 
garment. The three having then settled 
themselves, the “shauri” commenced, B. un- 
dertaking to broach the vital subject of 
water, an element our three friends evidently 
had had little recent. acquaintance with, as 
they smelled like a bolt of Harris tweed 
before the peat smoke of the weaver’s cot- 
tage is aired out of it. 

The Bryan member of the delegation 
deigned no reply to B.’s inquiry concerning 
the propinquity of water, but after a suit- 
able interval, one of the henchmen in a 
deprecating tone of voice, ventured the de- 
sired information. It came in the utterance 
of a single word, a word the traveller in 
Africa learns to dread. It was “Karibu.” 

We knew what that meant. Karibu signi- 
fies “near” or “soon,” but an African em- 
ploys it as a conveniently elastic term, im- 
plying no moral obligation, for expressing 
any distance from a bow-shot to ten miles. 
But just then, confronted with the prospect 
of that wearisome march back to the old 
camp, karibu fell pleasantly upon our ears. 
We took a chance, with a mute but fervent 
prayer that this time karibu would mean 
what any rational being would intend it to 
mean. Eliciting what particulars we could 
as to the exact location of the water, we got 
the safari underway again. Four miles fur- 
ther on we intercepted two more natives. 
They had their stools, and seized upon the 
first word we uttered as a justifiable occasion 
for immediately relinquishing all interest in 
everything else in the world except squatting 
on those ridiculous stools. Meantime the 
jaded carriers came straggling up. 

With that hope and credulity that never 
quite dies in the human heart, B. inquired 
just where was the elusive water-hole. 

I knew what to expect, but still it came 
somewhat as a shock, and those two hard- 
ened villains said it so you would have sup- 
posed they were telling the truth. Nowhere, 
not even among the most polite and pol- 
ished circles, with the exception perhaps of 
the German diplomatic corps, has lying 


been developed to such an art as among the 
benighted tribes of Africa. 
“Karibu.” 
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Number 1 





A dissertation on the language of 
South Africa and an account of a 
pleasant tho unsuccessful lion hunt, 
together with a humorous pen picture 
of the author trying to do things at 
once—with the help of a rhino. 











Ralph H. White 


I got up prepared to count off more weary 
miles, and wondering how many boys would 
fail to show up when we stopped for good. 

A mile, and still another one, and still 
not a sign that so much as a raindrop had 
fallen in that thirsty land for months—as in 
fact there hadn’t. Matters began to look 
serious. It is not good for the white man 
that his porters are toe long denied water, 
or pressed too relentlessly on the march. 
A mile, and another one, and yet another. 
The safari was straggling, which meant the 
likelihood of loads being thrown away. Saa 
Sita was the first to revive our drooping 
hopes. Ahead he called our attention to a 
livelier tint, a fresher green in the foliage. 
Sure enough, a shallow gully was there with 
the trees and vines and grass all lush and 
rank. Digging would probably furnish water 
for immediate relief; but first we would ex- 
plore a bit up and down. Saa Sita found 
the water, a clay pocket in the bed of the 
gully holding perhaps three or four barrel- 
fuls of a thick fluid resembling the contents 
of a cesspool. Babboon and rhino tracks 
were all about, but still it was water, cor 
part of it was. By shading it with branches 
or a ground cloth from the sun it would 
suffice with careful husbanding for a few 
days, but we could have no baths, a sore de- 
privation indeed, for after a hard hot day 
afield in the tropics there is no pleasure like 
a warm, refreshing bath in the evening. 

To take no chances with mosquitoes we 
chose a camp site some distance away from 
the water in the midst of one of those tree- 
less intervals that we so frequently found. 
One fine old tree, however, stood in the 
midst like a patriarch alone with his age, 
whose generations, grown frivolous and 
enamoured of strange gods, had forsaken 
him. Beneath its venerable and fretted 
shadow my tent was pitched, with table and 
chair invitingly placed, as if I was some 
Eastern satrap on a tour of my domains. 

It was a thoroughly delightful situation 
and I wished that our bit of a mudhole could 
take on the miraculous properties of Mother 
Baucis’ pitcher, so that we could prolong 
our stay there indefinitely. It was some 
time before all the porters were in, but 
their troubles were soon forgotten, and now 
they were contentedly and busily setting up 
their shelters and attending to the fatigue 
work, fetching wood and water, etc. We 
were fortunate in knocking over a kongoni 

_ for them close to 

== camp, and this hap- 
“= py incident speed- 
“ ily erased all sense 
_=* of their recent pre- 

dicament. 
and I 


Both B. 
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were getting stale from constant hunting 
and the very meagre diet, and the tempta- 
tion to be lazy for a day or so was irresist- 
able. The walls of my tent were rolled up 
to catch what air might stir. I could lie at 
my ease upon my cot and read or dream 
as fancy moved; or again, propped on my 
elbow, look out across the scorched, palpi- 
tating plain, to the open woodland that cir- 
cumscribed us and watch the game as it fed 
out from amongst the trees. There were 
always kongoni and zebra in sight, and here 
again I had the treat of giraffes—seven of 
them. They were so near that the glasses 
brought them immediately before the eyes. 
Once a family of warthogs ambled into view 
and pursued their course, one after an- 
other, along the rim of a little swell that 
brought them into relief against the sky. 
They needed but parasols to lend the im- 
pression of what the British would call a 
middle class family out for a rural holiday. 
There was a constant succession of things 
interesting. It was here that Mohammed, 
my boy, killed a big puff adder just in front 
of my tent, a thick sluggish fellow built like 
a gila monster, and harmless enough, I sup- 
pose, if you didn’t step on him. He was 
beautifully marked and brilliantly tinted. 
| was glad he hadn’t got into the tent, for 
sometimes I had to get up in the night and 
I might have stepped upon him. I had seen 
all these things before, but I am one of 
those fortunates who always remain a ten- 
derfoot; so many people see the sun and 
the moon; the blue sky, its clouds, a tree, 
a flower, a bird; see them once, and appar- 
ently never see them more. There was a 
secretary bird I shall never forget. Regu- 
larly he made his appearance of an after- 
noon striding about in preoccupied aloof- 
ness like a professor afield absorbed in some 
scientific quest. Still more interesting were 
thirteen maribou storks which appeared from 
nowhere and with great decorum approached 
to within forty yards of the tent where they 
deployed in a row and remained motionless, 
surveying intently this extraordinary new 
feature of their landscape. Their demeanor 
quite belied their filthy, gluttonous habits; 
a more austere assemblage would be hard 
to imagine. They were of a puritanical as- 
pect, and you might fancy them a solemn 
deputation of sanctimonious elders sent out 
to assure themselves that we were not some 
godless and profligate crew of interlopers 
likely to establish another “Merrymount” on 
the skirts of the community to the scandal 
of the elect. 

The second night lions grunted off to the 
north, and in the morning accompanied by 
half a dozen porters we set off in that di- 
rection, and at about two miles distance 
began to look out for a zebra to kill for 
bait; but now that one was really wanted 
they were scarce and more than usually 
shy. I never liked to shoot zebra; it seemed 
so much like killing horses, but they are 
the lion bait par excellence. We got one 
after a while on a stretch where the, trees 
thinned and the ground sloped to a barren 
ridge whose top looked like a rind gnawed 
by rats. It was a long shot, but we de- 
spaired of getting nearer, and I told B. to 
take a little long range practice. B. was 
an excellent shot when cool, but he didn’t 
have a Springfield, and that makes a world 
of difference. He fired several times in- 
effectually. Meanwhile I had raised my 
sight to 300 yards and when B. got through 
I took a try and luckily bowled him over. 
He was galloping off so fast that he turned 
a series of complete summersaults, end over 
end. B. did not regard this imposing dis- 
play of marksmanship with any particular 
enthusiasm, for he had seen me do some 
pretty poor work with a rifle, and as we all 
know the veriest tyro sometimes performs 
a miracle. 

Where the zebra lay was a good spot for 
the boma, the grass short and withered and 
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destitute of trees except one big, squat, low- 
limbed mimosa, and a little attenuated one 
nearby that would lend itself admirably to 
our purpose. At that moment we were not 
particularly impressed by any essential util- 
ity of that big tree, but the next morning 
we were thanking our stars for its presence 
there. We had the boys drag the carcass a 
considerable distance and back again in a 
widening circle, and leaving Saa Sita to see 
that our instructions were carefully followed 
out, we strolled back to camp to get break- 


fast and as much sleep as possible in readi- . 


ness for the night’s vigil. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon we 
set out for the boma, purposely taking a cir- 
cuitous course in the hope of picking up 
something for our own table, for we had been 
without meat for several days, though the 
safari had been feasting high on kongoni, 
which is not very palatable to the white man 
if something better can be obtained. Three 
porters accompanied us to carry back to 
camp anything we might shoot. I was on 
the eve of what was to me one of the chief 
incidents of my trip. Back in Nairobi with 
the rest of the family was a little daughter 
of mine, and I had promised to take back to 
her a dik-dik skin to make a fine robe for 
her dolly. This commission, despite serious 
efforts at fulfillment, was as yet unperformed 


and it had been troubling me sorely. Some- 
times dik-dik are thick as_ blackberries; 
sometimes you don’t see any at all. When 


you do see them you need a shotgun, for 
even if you chance to hit one with your rifle, 
there would be little left of it. So to obtain 
this tiny trophy often requires just the right 
combination of circumstances. On this safari 
I had no shotgun, B. having assured me that 
it would be superfluous, and so I had left 
the little Fox in Nairobi, and it was a great 
mistake, for at several of our camps were 
perfect myriads of game birds, ranging from 
a quail, or francolin, through two or three 
varieties and sizes of grouse to guinea fowl 
and the immense bustards. Many an after- 
noon it would have been an easy matter to 
stroll out from camp and shoot twenty-five 
brace of birds, had we needed them. It 
would have been like gunning at home, 
where, in a single cover, in profuse and pro- 
miscuous abundance, lurked quail, woodcock 
and partridge, sage hens and wild turkeys. 
However, on the present occasion, though I 
had no shotgun, I did have a little .25 rim 
fire Stevens that I was taking along for 
the purpose of shooting a jackal or two that 
night when they came to the zebra carcass; 
but now a premature occasion ensued for 
its use, for coming out from the trees we 
found ourselves abruptly in a strip of moor- 
like country studded with blotches of low 
jungle as if the landscape had suffered an 
eruption of hives, and almost at once out 
popped a dik-dik and bounced off. Calling 
the porter carrying the Stevens, I handed 
him the Springfield, and all agog with ex- 
citement set off on a dik-dik hunt to redeem 
my promise; all such lesser fry as lions 
quite forgotten. I really became quite pent 
up, and I felt that if I could bag that dik- 
dik I could fairly dance for joy, for absence 
had made a heart already fond, fonder still. 
You see, I had visions of a little girl: back 
in Nairobi engrossed in such a serious, 
matronly way with the diminutive economy 
of a doll’s household, and I realized as I 
stealthily plied my quest that if I could get 
this dik-dik for that little girl it would be 
the most cherished trophy of the trip—and I 
got him. The little follow had doubled and 
twisted in his patch of cover, but a too 
purient curiosity proved his undoing. Had 
he sought the remote fastnesses of that little 
briarpatch, he would have been safe. Finally 
I got a glimpse of him ensconced in the 
fringe of the thicket and could see his two 
bright little eyes peering at me, and his two 
miniature horns. Carefully, very carefully, I 
aligned the Stevens and pulled the trigger. 


With a plaintive cry _ the 
little animal fell. Immensely 
gratified, I reached in and 


pulled him out, and found I 
had obtained a very good buck 
indeed. He would weigh a 
good eight pounds, and _ his 
horns were easily a full inch 
in length. I could have put him and another 
like him in the back pocket of my hunting 
coat. Imagine it! Certainly it is great sport 
hunting for dolls. 

A dik-dik, so far as it went, would be de. 
licious, but it wouldn’t go far. There was 
still a deficiency supply in our larder, but 
just as we had crossed over amongst the 
trees again I killed an impalla with horns 
worth keeping, and sent a porter back with 
the head and a parcel of meat. It began 
to look as if B. and I were in for a little 
feasting ourselves, and it was a comforting 
thought as we proceeded. But now at one 
fell swoop our subsistence department be- 
came sumptuously supplied. Eland! Seven 
of them as well as we could count, for we 
could but glimpse them here and there as 
they moved off amongst the trees. Again it 
was a tremendously long shot. So far every 
shot I had had at important game seemed 
to have been arranged with a view for 
horizon practice, and it is a wonder that I 
ever made any of them; but good luck, a 
good rifle and good habits are a hard com- 
bination to beat, and as a result of them 
this time I made a hit. We saw the mag- 
nificent animal stumble, recover himself, 
lurch forward and drop. A foreleg had 
been shattered. This was my second eland, 
and both had been shot at impossible ranges. 
It seemed extraordinary that a mere broken 
foreleg should have so incapacitated these 
great beasts, for I had seen buffalo, huge 
and cumbrous as they are, travel a consid- 
erable distance under similar circumstances, 
but each of these two eland seemed to make 
no effort to get away, but lay down and 
docilly waited their fate. It was an un- 
grateful job to be obliged to walk up to 
this poor inoffensive animal, so beautiful in 
his great proportions, and in cold blood shoot 
him through the heart. He was an older 
bull than the first one I had obtained, and 
with slightly better horns. We left a porter 
to keep the vultures away, and sent the other 
back to camp to fetch more boys, and the 
fundi, or skinner. Now we had meat, the 
finest kind of meat, in abundance, to say 
nothing of a supply of fat. Half an hour 
later we reached the boma. 

We found that the boys whom we had left 
to build it had even exceeded their instruc- 
tions. They had gone at it like children who, 
released from the monotony of a distasteful 
routine, found welcome pastime in a far 
more onerous but unaccustomed task, like 
Tom Sawyer’s friends competing to white- 
wash the fence. As a reward for their 
fidelity we distributed some of B.’s cigarettes 
among them, which reminds me of a custom, 
common if not universal among African 
natives, and which I have never seen men- 
tioned in any books. Actuated by some 
inscrutable cause, an East African native 
reveals an astonishing and irresistible pro- 
pensity for doing things backwards. Hand 
him a book or an illustration and not until 
he has turned it upside down will it afford 
him any interest or amusement. Frequently 
I have come across my house boys chattering 
excitedly and delightedly over the pictures 
in a magazine, held upside down. Turn it 
right side up, and a blank look would come 
over their faces. They could see nothing 
interesting or intelligible; but turn it upside 
down again and at once their enthusiasm 
revives. Again, give one a can of milk, 
vegetables, or what not, to be served, and 
deliberately, with the most painstaking care, 
he will turn it bottomside up before opening 
it. Strangest of all, watch him smoke a 
cigarette. Once fairly lighted, he will draw 
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big puff, and then, in the utmost con- 
entment, smoke the rest of it to a mere stub 
with the lighted end in his mouth! 

A word descriptive of our boma: Select- 
ig the small thorn tree mentioned as a 
starting point, they had constructed a cir- 
umference of stout poles set upright in the 
earth about two feet apart. Upon these as 
1 frame, they had lashed ingeniously a 
wattle of thorn branches, and piled more 
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THE DOLL’S TROPHY, THE DIK-DIK 
He would have weighed a good eight pounds and 
horns were easily a full inch in length 


against them on the outside. On one side 
was a small tunnel-like opening for ingress 
to the boma, to be stopped up by pulling a 
bushy thorn branch in after us when we 
had entered. On the other side, about two 
feet above the ground, three small apertures 
had been formed—two for shooting, the 
other to flash the light through. Just be- 
yond, ten feet distant, lay the carcass of the 
zebra decomposing in the moist heat. 

Already vultures innumerable had mus- 
tered, waiting patiently on near-by trees. 
Very grave and inscrutable and contem- 
plative, they sat there, like a synod of poli- 
ticians about to ponder and debate the prob- 
lems of a grievously-afflicted world. 

I surveyed this boma with a critical and 
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then an approving eye. Twice before I had 
ventured to lie out at night for lion, and on 
each occasion it had ended in a painful dis- 
illusionment. Once we had built a platform 
in a big tree out in the midst of the valley, 
and piled up three kongoni for bait. We 
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weazened visages and shining furtive eyes 
uplifted towards the light. But only for a 
second when, noiselessly as they had as- 
sembled, they had gone. 

Then the moon rose over the black rim 
across the valley, and all the landscape 


I sat on the edge 


covered the platform with grass and spread waxed a sickly white as if with the blight 
a blanket down, and with the dusk climbed of a Jeprous hand. The wild, unearthly 
For the first two or three hours * 
it was most delightful. 


crazy clamor of a hyena—this and the palor 
of the moon seemed a fetich magic, opening 
the portals to a world of unclean spirits. 





Impalla with horns good enough to kee 
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The little girl who wanted a 


And then as silently as the lesser fry had 
gathered to that putrid heap, the great, high- 
shouldered graveyard beast had come. You 
could hear the rending, and the cracking of 
bones, and the intake of his fetid breath, 
and catch and lose monstrous glimpses of 
him. I could have thought him a lion, but 
a flash of the light dispelled the illusion. 
He was big, but there was no majesty there; 
he was ferocious but craven; he slunk off 
like a pariah cur booted about the highways. 

Far out on the plain the zebras had been 
barking like a hundred little dogs, and 
presently we heard their hoofbeats. The 
sound grew and swelled like the tumult of 
approaching cavalry, and presently a column 
of them galloped by. We could make them 
out indistinctly like the effect of a gauze 
drop in a dream fantasy. And now came 
a pause in the night’s occupation, and I knew 
that it was cold. The poles that composed 
the platform seemed to thrust themselves 
up through the grass and blanket. I twisted 
and turned and hunched about, but all to no 
purpose. A hard, corrugated surface met 
every change of position. And still it grew 
cold and colder. No lions came. Not even 
did we hear one grunt. I could see my breath. I was 
dressed in thick woolen clothing, but I shivered as if 
I was watching for polar bear on an ice floe instead 
of waiting for lions on the equator. I don’t think I 
was ever so miserably cold before. At 2 o’clock we 
gave it up, descended stiff and cramped from our 
perch, and struck off across the broad, level valley for 
our camp up on the mountain side. 

A thousand years before caravan had journeyed 
across that valley with the same sickly glamor of the 
moon upon it, on their way to the interior—files of 
laden blacks and their Arab masters; with files of 
blacks coming back, but this time galled with chains, 
and flinching under the sting of merciless whips. 
They had heard what I heard, had seen what I saw, 
and nothing else, for the land was the same as it had 
been. The beaten track those poor wretches trod was 
still there, winding away towards the Mau, only now 
the ruts of an occasional heavy ox wagon told of a 
creeping civilization, or rather of a groping progress 
out of savagery to barbarism. Weird as the night had 
been, these reflections made it weirder still. One 
seemed to lose the actualities of yesterday, and with 
a sort of fear felt one’s self growing native to strange 
psychic influence that were not wholesome. The 
mystic and the occult seemed to brood and enfold 
you, with the vicious but enticing spell of some balm 
or balsam or syrup of the East, weaning you to forget- 
fulness; beckoning you backwards, ever backwards, to 
a phantom past you had thought had gone forever— 
it was Africa. 

I forgot the bitter chill as we plodded along this 
ancient way towards the great shadowy slope of the 
dead volcano. There was not a sound. What had 
seemed a star, behold was but the glow 


of the platform dangling my legs like a boy, of a dying fire. It shone scarcely brighter as 


brimming over with enthusiasm and won- we approached. One looked half expectantly 


derful expectations. The gloom fell, the 
stars shone, and upon us from everywhere 
crept an almost palpable stillness. Then 
hark! a jackal yelped, and as quickly al- 
most a crew of them were at the kill. You 
could hear them at their feast, snapping and 
scurrying hither and thither, and the sound 
of it, where nothing could be made out by 
the eye, was most uncanny. I turned the 
flashlight on them, and the sight was like a 
tableau, like an animal act in the circus. 
There they were just as the livid glare had 
caught them, one with his forefeet high upon 
the haunches of a carcass; the others posed 
in various positions, but all with their sharp 


for crones and witches to be hovering over 
it, muttering their spells and incantations; 
but instead were two forms huddling together 
for warmth, lying on a cotton blanket, and 
shrouded head and foot with a strip of 
frowsy cloth—they might have been dead 
men laid out there in compliance with some 
callous, savage rite. But a ponderous ox 
wagon a little removed, with its sixteen 
weary beasts outspanned beside it, spoiled 
the delusion, and a vigorou sprod from B.’s 
foot, completely shattered it. The dingy 
covering was cast off, and up sat two naked 
black forms, blinking their eyes in the light 
we played upon them. They were Nandis, 
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the drivers of the wagon, a youth and an 
aged man. They looked as if they had 
gone to bed very sweaty and grimy, and 
they smelled so, too. The old man lay back 
and covered himself again, but the young 
one stood up, revealing in that solitary place 
the most perfect physical specimen of youth 
I had ever seen. His wool was long, so that 
the effect was more like the crisp clinging 
curls of a statue by Phidias than the wiry 
kinks of a negro. His features were delicate, 
and perfectly Caucasian, but girlish rather 
than masculine, as was also the contour of 
his limbs. The Greeks would have called 
him a beautiful boy. He was a real Adonis, 
save the lack of a bath. By chance I ran 
across him again later on. The great lurch- 
ing wagon was creaking and swaying, and 
the humpbacked oxen straining and tugging 
at their yokes, raising a cloud of dust. 
Adonis, cracking his long, formidable whip, 
was prancing about and darting hither and 
thither up and down the files of stolid, mild- 
eyed beasts; the while emitting in a raucous 
voice the most astonishing and unearthly 
screeches, yells and howls. The sweat 
was running channels through the dust on 
his face. I inquired as to the cause of this 
apparent dementia in what formerly had 
appeared to be so placid and clasiscal a 
youth, and was told that these extraordinary 
antics and yells and whoops were but the 
ordinary procedure for imparting motion to 
bullock teams. 

The dusk was fast coming and it was time 
to settle ourselves for the night. First, we 
crawled in and tested the shooting apertures 
to see if they facilitated a quick and easy 
aim towards the bait; then we spread our 
bedding rolls upon which we might lie at 
our ease while we awaited the coming of 
the lions, only don’t get excited because the 
lions didn’t come, but—something else did, 
and that is where the trousers will come in, 
or rather up—and in a hurry, too. 

Our shoes, water bottles, lunch and 
camera were tucked out of the way amongst 
the branches; the flashlight and spare cart- 
ridges were placed handy for instant use; 
and the rifles, with safeties off, were leaned 
near the apertures ready to grasp as we 
arose to a sitting position. 

I lay back and lighted my pipe for a final 
smoke before the night settled in. The por- 
ters, seeing us snugly ensconced, set off for 
camp. Saa Sita entered, pulling the thorn 
bough in after him, and squatted at his peep 
hole enfolded in his blanket. Our vigil had 
commenced. The dark thickened, the stars 
shone brighter. Not a jackal barked. I re- 
clined there comfortably, looking up through 
the thin web of twigs at the heavens. I was 
well content. This would be a comfortable 
night, no freezing, no discomfort. If lions 
came, well and good; if they didn’t, why, well 
and good just the same. I could take a nap 
when drowsiness came; I could watch the 
night; I had pleasant thoughts at my beck. 
Lion or no lion, I was really having a per- 
fectly bully time. But I figured without 
the ants. At first their sallies were mere 
sporadic forays of twos and threes, like the 
Israelites spying out the Land of Canaan, 
but it was not long before they simply 
swarmed. Fortunately they were not the 
biting kind; but that night, until I finally 
went to sleep, it was simply one intermin- 
able ordeal of constant tittilation. . Hundreds 
were continually travelling about over our 
faces. They seemed to enjoy particularly 
being tilted up and down on our eye-lids. 
They crawled down our necks, up our shirt 
sleeves and up our trouser legs. 

Ah! 

“Simba!” It was the deep voice of Saa 
Sita whispering that magic word. 

Off to the left a lion grunted, voluminous, 
like a great discordant organ note. Almost 
at once another grunted to the right. They 
were a long way off, but there was no fence 
to prevent them from coming nearer. I could 
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feel that B. was already succumbing to that 
besetting excitement of his, and it was 
getting to be a weary bore. An interval 
and again came that void-filling sound. I 
had read the severe, not to say contemptuous, 
strictures of great and mighty sportsmen on 
the practice of lying out over a lion kill, 
and I wondered if they had ever stretched 
out as I was doing with a couple of lions 
about, and had fallen victims of ennui. 
Why, B. had told me of an occasion on 
the Loita Plains, just before the war broke 
out, when he and a young Philadelphian sat 
out for lions one night, and seven came all 
at once. The lions, after one was wounded, 
attacked the boma and one thrust his paw 
through one of the shooting apertures like 
a cat making a dab for a mouse. I had had 
what excitement there was in stalking two 
lions in the open, but it didn’t seem to me 
that there was half of the tense, sustained 
thrill as there was in lying behind those 
frail thorn branches latticed up there with 
withes of bark, expectantly awaiting the 
approach within ten feet of you of those 
formidable beasts. However, every man 
to his taste; but I hope to spend another 
night in a boma. 

Again came the grunts, and_ perceptibly 
nearer. The ants were forgotten. I sat up 
a moment to reach out and make sure that 
the rifle was precisely where I should not 
fail to grasp it. I could see Saa Sita thru 
the gloom, his head thrust forward to the 
opening. He reminded me of a snake coiled 
up and ready to strike. I knew how im- 
mensely pleased the faithful fellow would be 
to have his bwana get a lion. 

“Old boy,” I thought, “it begins to look 
as if I might get two.” 

And indeed it did, for as I lay back again, 
the grunts sounded nearer together and a 
little closer in. It required little imagina- 
tion to fancy the intense expectancy of the 
situation. And now I felt B.’s hand in a 
sort of warning pressure. He had been sit- 
ting bolt upright since the lions were heard. 
He bent over me, and in a ridiculously tragic 
and stage-villain voice, whispered in large 
pica type, “Simba!” 

I had heard nothing, and could not quite 
credit the fact that the lions were actually 
there; but when B. whispered I listened in- 
tently, and was inclined to think that I did 
hear something, but, green as I was, I knew 
it was no lion, for a lion doesn’t proceed to 
lap up a zebra like a debutante dipping into 
a nut sundae. B. ought to have known bet- 
ter. B. bent over me again and whispered 
portentu.. '* “Get—ready—to—shoot!” 

It was all so transparently absurd; but I 
sat up, grasped the rifle, thrust it out, and 
gave the signal to Saa Sita. On went the 
light, and off scampered a—jackal! But the 
lions? Well, they changed their minds, as 
was their regal prerogative. Sometime 
longer we heard them, but always now far- 
ther and farther away, until the silence of 
the night came back again, and in spite of 
the ants I turned over and went to sleep. 

The dawn was like a dove’s wing. Sitting 
up, I reached over and turned the safeties 
on the rifles. B. apparently was asleep. 
Saa Sita seemed not to have moved since 
assuming his position the evening before. 
Presumably he was dreaming of his bibi in 
their mud hut back at his shamba near 
Nairobi. Stirring him up I had him remove 
the thorn branch so I could get out and 
stretch myself. The zebra was smelling 
abominably. Pulling on my shoes, I crawled 
out into the morning. It was still and peace- 
ful like the Sabbath; it seemed as if a 
church bell must presently ring. 

I left my rifle behind! 

B. awoke and crawled out. 

He left his rifle behind! 

We stood there by the big mimosa dis- 
cussing the circumstances of the night, B, a 
little disgruntled at our poor success. It 
would be best to await the arrival of the 


porters, who were to remove our effects back 
to camp, to see that they overlooked nothing, 
which is a common failure of native servants. 

Our rifles? They were there standing up 
in the boma where we had left them. But 
what of that? There in that peaceful dawn 
what was there to menace us? 

There comes a tide in the affairs of men 
when you are conscious of, an insistent 
urgency for discreetly drawing apart from 
your fellows and in some sequestered spot 
commune alone with Nature. At such a 
time an undisturbed tranquility, a sense of 
infinite leisure, a calm repose of soul are 
deemed essential concomitants of the situa- 
tion. I had strolled off a decent interval 
when my attention was distracted by the 
spectacle of B. having suddenly gone insane. 
He and Saa Sita were still under the tree 
where I had left them, perhaps twenty-five 
yards from where I was. Saa Sita appar- 
ently was still in a normal condition, but 
poor B. was experiencing a _ dreadful 
paroxysm. He was hopping up and down 
and flinging his arms about. He seemed to 
be beckoning to me. I remember surveying 
him with undisguised disgust, for I had long 
grown weary of B.’s excitability, and had 
learned to ignore it. 

“I suppose it’s some buck he wants me 
to shoot.” I thought; “but he can wait until 
I’m good and ready.” And then, as he re- 
doubled his exertions, I wondered if perhaps 
an oryx was in sight, for we were in good 
oryx country where B. knew the beasts 
ranged, and an oryx was one of the trophies 
we were seeking to obtain. “Perhaps he’s 
got good horns,” I conjectured; and, as B. 
became quite frantic, “But good heavens, 
man! there’s no need of your going com- 
pletely crazy about it.” 

And now Saa Sita seemed to catch the 
contagion. He began to beckon violently, at 
which I laughed outright, for it is comical 
to see an African beckoning; he extends 
his arm rigidly full length, palm downward, 
as if about to confer an ecclesiastical bless- 
ing, and then rapidly flexes his fingers at the 
knuckles like opening and shutting a hinge. 

“I'll bet it’s an oryx,” I communed, “and 
he must have corking good horns, or Saa 
Sita wouldn’t get excited too.” 

‘Good horns? Aye, marvelously good 
horns! Despairing of rousing me, B. at last 
made a funnel of his hands and bellowed 
out in a melodramatic whisper: 

“R-r-rhino!” 

The devil! 

There, twenty-five yards distant, or even 
less, sure enough loomed a huge, a vast, 
colossal form! A form uncouth, monstrous 
and motionless, as if rooted there—motion- 
less save for the stupid blinking of his round 
little eyes. Whence he had come, how he 
had got there without our seeing him, was 
an impossible riddle. Consider the situa- 
tion: a triangle; one angle, a tree with B. 
and Saa Sita under it; another angle, a 
rhino, grotesque, to be sure, yet capable of 
dire hurt and harm; the third angle, myself 
squatting in the grass like a toad—each 
equidistant from the other. 

Fer a moment I was so completely as- 
tounded that I never stirred, and then as the 
reality forced itself upon me, the comic and 
the droll departed in a hurry. I was in a 
tight fix, or what in the wink of an eye 
could become a tight fix. Every single rifle 
was in the boma, and no one had any de- 
sire to crawl in after one to be caught in 
there like a rat in a trap. The sole refuge 
was the big tree, and if anything the rhino 
was a little nearer than the tree; but it was 
the only chance. But what if I moved and 
the beast detected me? That inert moun- 
tain of flesh could start into animation like 
a polo pony. I knew only too well the un- 


believable celerity a rhino was capable of. 

With one desperate clutch I yanked up 
my suruale and inch by inch rose to my feet. 
The brute never moved. With one eye on 
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‘hat rhino and the other on my refuge, I 
began to waddle towards that sheltering tree, 
and as 1 waddled the form of that rhino 
dilated and grew and spread out and towered 
up; and that big front horn of his extended 
and lengthened out until it resembled the 
bowsprit of a five-masted schooner. Talk 
about your cave men and the mammoth and 
the sabre-toothed tiger and the hairy rhinoc- 
eros—yes, but that Neanderthal individual 
didn’t wear suruale. I waddled some more. 
I was so close I could see every wrinkle of 
his skin and the stupid, quizzical blinking 
of his eyes. He was vaguely aware of some- 
thing awry in his antediluvian world, and 
his ears were pricked forward. It seemed 
incredible with human beings so close about 
him that that wheezy old Behemoth couldn’t 
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definitely grasp the situation. Of course, 
I got to the tree after a fashion, and then 
Saa Sita and I climbed up amongst the 
branches, while B., who was fat, hugged the 
trunk until actual risk forced him to the 
exertion. Crawling out on a stout branch, 
intently I watched the rhino. Evidently he 
was thinking—if such a slow, groping, men- 
tal process as he was undergoing could be 
called that. Never had I seen anything so 
perfectly motionless before; but now, as if 
at last he had deviously worked out a con- 
clusion, he took a step forward and stopped; 
then he took another step and stopped, just 
as you have seen a pig do in a barnyard; 
and then another and another, until he was 
within twenty-five feet of where B. stood 
behind the tree, and almost directly under- 
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neath where I lay on the limb. He was 
suspicious, but uncertain. Perhaps it was 
the overpowering stench of the bloated zebra 
that confounded his senses. I doubt if any- 
one ever had a better opportunity to study 
a rhino. Fully ten minutes he remained 
there—a spring would have landed me on 
his back—when B., growing impatient and 
seeing a good chance for a dose of excite- 
ment, suddenly leaped out with a lusty yell, 
waving his arms like a windmill. The rhino 
didn’t charge; he acted precisely as if his 
dignity had been affronted. He whisked 
around and trotted off. And so it goes in 
Africa—a touch of the comic and, forever 
imminent, a touch of the tragic, a single 
slip turning the laugh into mourning, with 
another slab in the graveyard in Nairobi. 
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When the June Roses Bloom 


Being a sincere attempt to delineate the pleasures and rewards of June 
trout fishing. 


N some respects trout fishing in June is 

different, more attractive, than at any 
other season of the year. In April and May 
it is largely the woo of the open that takes 
us a-field, the desire to be out, close to the 
sweet-smelling earth, rather than the hope 
of taking many fish. As I tried to set forth 
in the former article, trout fishing in early 
spring, other than with worms or some form 
of bait, is not apt to be overly rewardful. 
Not until the filmy-winged insects flit above 
the limpid surface of quiet pool and frowzily- 
maned rapids is there much use of casting a 
fuzzy wuzzy lure. Why not be honest about 
the matter? I will go early, on Opening 
Day if I can, just to smell the piquant odors 
of the moist soil and swelling buds; even 
the smoke of the mid-day camp-fire possesses 
a new attractiveness, a new significance. 

In June all is changed, however. The 
leaves are out, all out, fresh, odorant and 
heavy, compelling one to wonder how the 
trees can support their weight. The flowers 
everywhere press up on the angler for notice 
and recognition. As for the birds, how re- 
splendent and voiceful they. The trout, ye 
red gods, the trout! The trout of June are 
no more like the trout of April than the 
trout of April resemble the same fish in 
August. Matters. little what the particular 
variety—all are hungry and leaping wildly 
at the shadow of a glancing ephemera-wing. 
Somehow the June rise seems more exuber- 
ant, more reckless than in any other month 
of the year. Perhaps one reason is that 
usually the streams are running bank full, 
and the water not preternaturally clear, as 
happens along in July and August, when the 
fish are shy and quick to flee at the gleam 
of a swinging rod. Along towards the edge 
of evening, when the dark shadows reach 
far out from the western bank, one can have 
great sport with any of the trouts or chars, 
tho it is the true salmons that afford the 
greatest pleasure. 

In the former article I compared the re- 
spective merits of the trouts and chars as 
game fish, so need say little on that sub- 
ject here, save to reiterate my former asser- 
tion that the trouts are better fly fish and 
more active on a line. The angler will have 
little difficulty, especially the eastern and 
middle western fisherman, in differentiating 
between the brown and the rainbow; nor 
will he be apt to confuse the former with 


O. W. Smith 


The second of a trilogy of trout-fishing stories 
having to do with eastern brook, German and 
rainbow, respectively, each complete in itself, 
yet by and large true of the other. This has to 
do with the German, or brown, as the former 
treated of the eastern brook, and the next shall 
consider the merits of the rainbow. 


the brook trout. As was pointed out in the 
first article, the so-called eastern brook trout 
is a char, devoid of visible scales and always 
with “worm-tracks” on the back. The brown 
never shows curlicues along the dorsal ridge 
—fine spots instead, something like those of 
the rainbow, while like that fish, too, the 
scales can be scurfed up with the thumb 
nail. Another thing, the red spots are much 
larger and with irregular edges, while the 
adipose, or fatty fin, has a single glowing 
splash of red. One might possibly mix the 
brown with the Dolly Varden of the West, 
tho the two are not apt to be discovered in 
the same water; even if they were, the 
angler would be able to differentiate be- 
tween them. It might be well to add here, 
however, that both are char and not trout. 

It will be seen at once that the brown is 

rarely beautiful fish, a fresh run, cold 
water specimen, fairly glowing, especially 
along towards the last of August, when the 
fish feels the urge of procreation. The gen- 
eral color, the background one might say, is 
old gold, Roman gold, splashed carelessly 
against which is the deep carmine irregular 
spots which distinguishes the fish. I think 
the smaller fish the most handsome, for the 
large specimens somehow appear coarse and 
gross; and anyway the fish is not the fine 
aristocrat in appearance that the Eastern 
brook trout is, whatever may be true of their 
respective game qualities. 

The brown is a lover of swift water, in 
which he is very like his distant relative, 
the rainbow; for the reader must always re- 
member that the brown is a true salmon, as 
is also the rainbow, e’en tho the latter had 
its origin in the Northwest, while the former 
undoubtedly had its birth in the continental 
watershed of Europe. Did you never think 


of it when you were taking both fish from a 
stream in the Middle West, say, how the 
West and East were combining to minister 
to your joy? I have found the brown lying 


just outside the down-pouring water of falls 
and dams, more than once taking good fish 
by letting my fly plunge over the falls and 
wander hither and yon at the behest of the 
warring currents. Of course, in such fishing 
one must have made his plans to scramble 
quickly down, once a fish is hooked, lead 
him away from the rush of heavy water and 
then play him to exhaustion. It sounds easy 
in the writing, but contains much of heart- 
ache and disappointment in execution. 

I well remember a certain fall upon a 
favorite stream of mine. The water rushes 
down thru a great slit in solid rock, twisting 
this way and that as it snarls and growls 
like a lion at bay, only at last to plunge 
over a wall some six or eight feet high into 
a great circular pool below. Of course I 
fished the pool, from every angle and vantage 
point I fished it, taking some wonderful fish 
from its dark, foam-flecked depths. After 
exhausting the pool, working my way up- 
ward as my habit is, for it is always far and 
away better to fish against the current. I 
would climb up over the rock, placing my 
feet firmly and carefully upon the slimy 
floor, and not touch the water again until at 
the next pool above. I never thought of let- 
ting a fly fall upon that sinuous mill-tail of 
destruction hissing down thru the crevice. 
What angler will wonder at my passing by 
the place? How could a fish maintain its 
position in such a powerful current? Any 
angler at all experienced in the ways of trout 
would have said at once as I did, “It would 
be impossible for anything minus claws or 
hooks to lie in such a current.” Now note 
what follows. 

One day, after trying conclusions with a 
large rainbow in the pool below, and coming 
out second best in the argument, I sorrow- 
fully made my way up over the slippery 
rock, preparatory to reaching another rock- 
bound pool well above. I paused by: the 
swift shoot as always, for there is something 
about rapidly moving water that tickles my 
imagination. Just why I dropped my fly, a 
No. 10 Royal Coachman—I am sure as to 
the pattern, tho not positive regarding size 
of hook, tho I remember that it was larger 
than those usually employed by me—right 
down upon that oily, glistening shoot I can- 
not say. After dancing on the surface for 
a minute or two, the water failing to get a 
grip on the feathers, I lowered the rod-tip 
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suddenly, and the fly shot into the first wave 
of foam, probably marking some invisible 
inequality in the rocky floor. Instantly the 


rod bent double and the reel sang. My first 
thought was that some bit of drift had 


caught the hook, but a glint of red and gold 
quickly undeceived me. With my left hand 
I ripped yard after yard of line from the 
reel, for the fish had flung itself into the 
flood with reckless abandon, as only a fear- 
crazed fish does when it knows the power of 
such water. Down it shot with the current. 
“Over the falls is out!” I shouted, remem- 
bering “ante-over” of boyhood days. Of 
course, the fly was ripped from the fish’s 
lips, for I was not expecting a fish in that 
spot, and too dazed to give line quickly 
enough to prevent the catastrophe. 

I climbed the bank and sat down on a 
friendly red boulder, from which vantage 
point I could see the shoot, to think the 
thing out. I had learned something—I am 
always learning something. What I don’t 
know about trout and their ways would fill 
more books than I have published. “Evi- 
dently brown trout will upon occasion lie 
in impossible places, and evidently when so 
lying they will take.’ So my thoughts run 
on. Then I found myself asking the ques- 
tion Adam and Eve asked when cast out of 
the Garden of Eden, “Why?” “Because,” 
said I, “the water is low and its tempera- 
ture high owing to the spell of exceedingly 
hot weather which we are enduring, and the 
fish find more oxygen in the swift water than 
in the deep pools; then, too, the brown loves 
rapids.” And there was no question regard- 
ing the identity of the gold and red splashed 
fish, of which I had caught a fleeting glimpse 
as it shot over the lip of the fall. Perhaps 
a half hour passed and I was back again, 
standing on the smooth rock just above the 
slit in the sandstone, ready to “do or die.” 

I dropped the fly, another Royal Coach- 


man, and I had looked well to gut and 
leader. For a second or two it danced and 


skittered on the surface, feeling slightly the 
pull of the water, then as I played out line, 
plunged into the current and disappeared. 
In my left hand hung a great loop of line, 
some nine feet or more, ready to be shot thru 
the guides at an instant’s need. Came the 
flash in the water, the streak of crimson and 
gold. If not the same brown, another, and 
it was all one to me. Sharply I swung the 
rod back, down-stream, over the shoulder of 
the fish, so setting the hook. I could just 
imagine I felt the steel as it went home. 
Then, as the fish let go, I swung the rod 
down until the tip stuck over the brink of 
the fall, guiding the line into the first agate 
with liberal hand. Instantly I was in action, 
sliding down the slippery rocks until I stood 
upon the lower floor, reeling like mad the 
while. Not an instant did I[ give the fish, 
drawing a taut line before he had a chance 
to work the hook free. The battle was on 
and it was spectacular; but this is not a 
story of the struggle; only in due time I led 
him out into quieter water and slipped the 
folds of the net over his wonderful gleaming 
body. 

I had learned a lesson, a valuable lesson, 
as events turned out, for fishing such places. 
That day I secured seven fish—four browns, 
two rainbow and one char. Always before I 
had passed them by. Understand me, [ am 
not saying that always such would be the 
case, but when the water is low, the wise 
angler, especially if fly-fishing a stream where 
the brown are found, will investigate all 
such shoots and rifts in the rock. Today I 
never pass a rocky pocket or open pool with 
considerable current, and when the water is 
below normal stage I am astonished at the 
number of browns I lift from such “un- 
likely” places. 

Some two or three Junes ago I was fishing 
a medium-sized brooklet, one that the angler 
cannot cast a fly over because of leaning 
brush above and obstructions in the water 
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below. Actually the creek is literally filled 
with brush, stones and miscellaneous debris 
brought down in spring freshets; yet I knew 
the water concealed some rainbow, a few 
good eastern brooks, with now and then a 
record brown, tho the browns usually came 
up into the brook later in the season— 
August instead of June. I had fished up 


and down the more open stretch of the creek, 














































JUNE! 


JUNE! 
—— The leaves are out, all out, fresh, odorent and heavy 
THE END OF THE BATTLE 


In due time I slipped the net beneath his immaculate form 


JUNE! 


DIFFICULT GOING HERE 


I was fishing a medium-sized brooklet, one that the angler 


cannot cast a fly over 


perhaps not covering over half a mile at 
best, with but indifferent success, so far as 
good fish went, tho I had taken my meed of 
“fry-ers”—trout under 12 inches, the most 
tasty of all, by the way. I had enough for 
dinner and was about to quit when I be- 
thought me of a tiny pool below a jam of 
logs, brush and slabs, thru which the water 
made its difficult way, to emerge with a 


shout of joy into the pool. Rather, the wate; 


squirting out of the jam in a single volume, 


had made, mined out, the pool, which in it- 
self was not over three feet deep and not 
over nine in diameter. I had dropped my 
garden hackle—for, of course, the reader 
realizes that fly-fishing in such an environ. 
ment was utterly out of the question—many 
times that morning into the little pool, from 
below, or letting it down 
with the current, reach- 
ing over the face of the 
jam, but all to no pur- 
pose. Now I have a 
superstition, if supersti- 
tion it be, that when 
one has found a perfect 
pool and takes no fish, 
it is because a large 
trout has pre-empted the 
spot, driving out al] 
smaller “fry.” 

Parenthetically I have 

doubts if it is a super- 
stition or angler’s fancy, 
for it has worked out 
far too often in the 
capture of some mighty 
rainbow, brown or red- 
spot, time and again 
with me. I am as sure 
of taking a big fish if 
I handle my tackle 
right, under those conditions, as | 
am of anything in this disappointing 
ichthyic world. Once you learn what 
constitutes an ideal spot for any 
given trout, you take it from me that 
unless someone has captured the in- 
habitant within a few hours, a good 
fish will be found “at home,” tho not 
always receptive to the angler’s call- 
ing card. If you fail to get a good 
fish from such a spot two days in 
succession, know that you are fail- 
ing, that there is something wrong 
with you, your methods, your tackle, 
your lures or your bait. But to re- 
turn to that waiting pool. 
Tho I was near camp and at the 
most distant point from the likely 
spot, and tho I cursed myself for 
being all kinds of a fool, as an 
angler will under such conditions, 
I shouldered my rod and set out 
up the path that wound with the 
stream in its tortuous course thru 
the field. A fisherman might just 
as well give in to such an impulse 
first as last, for give in he will, 
even if he make the journey back 
from camp and after nightfall at 
that. Not to go is to awake seven 
times before the first bird sings 
in the morning from a wild night- 
mare in which you hooked and 
lost the daddy of all fish, and 
know that the dream would have 
been an actuality with a more 
satisfactory outcome had you only 
responded to the “hunch.” Oh 
ye angler’s “hunch,” what more 
unreasonable and insane sugges- 
tion is there in the annals of 
man, and what more worth play- 
ing? 

When I approached the pool, 
and yet while still a great ways 
off, I placed my feet carefully so 
as not to disturb the bank, and 
bent low so that by no possibility 
could my shadow fall upon the 
water. I stole by the spot, as the original 
red man stole by some unsuspecting settler 
upon whom he had evil designs. 

Standing well above the pool, I looked 
carefully to my tackle, and then looped on 
a fresh worm with utmost care, being par- 
ticular that it was fastened decently and not 
in a gob. Then I stole down the bank, my 
9-foot fly-rod stretched out at arm’s length, 
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-ith not over 4 feet of line dangling. Just 
where the water. emerged from the debris 
| dropped my hook, the current gripping it 
ind carried it down. With my left hand | 
stripped line from the reel until perhaps 8 
feet had disappeared. Then I waited. 
Round and round milled the hook, or at least 
the line circled. Then it grew taut, hesi- 
tated and came over the rod to me a ques- 
tioning tug. It was like bullhead fishing, 
with this difference: I knew that whenever 
the fish that was fooling with the bait de- 
cided to swallow it, things a-plenty would be 
doing. Straight away shot the line, straight 
across the pool. It was enough. With a 
quick upward swing, upward and away from 
the over-leaning brush, I struck. The barb 
went home. I was fast in a bunch of golden 
trouble. No, I am not going to attempt to 
tell you of the fight, how again and again 
the fish tried to get into the debris above, 
and again and again attempted to reach the 
sweeping brush below; but never would the 
rod and reel let him have his way, and in 
due time I slipped the net beneath his im- 
maculate form and drew him into shore—a 
2%-pound brown. I honestly think he was 
one of the most beautiful browns I have 
ever seen, perfect in form and brilliant in 
coloration, clean and fresh. 

There are days in June when nothing but 
worms will lure the trout of the smaller 
creeks, or the larger ones as for that, when 
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the water is high and muddy, as so often 
happens after a rain. The fishing of a 
brushy creeklet with bait of any sort in the 
month of June is apt to be vexatious, there 
are so many leaves—leaves everywhere—but 
how the fish will take when they do; for 
there is no more uncertain appetite than that 
of trout, and | am thinking especially of the 
three species, one of which is not a trout, 
with which this trilogy has to do. Ordinar- 
ily, on open streams, where fly-fishing is at 
all possible, there is no need for bait of any 
variety in June, for the insects are being 
born over night and the trout fair crazy with 
feeding. The rise may take place early, tho 
it is more apt to occur between 9 a.m. and 
noon, and again late in the afternoon. | 
have had my best luck from 11 to 2 p.m.; I 
don’t know why—probably, undoubtedly, be- 
cause on my stream that is when the rise 
takes place. 

There remains but little space in which 
to talk of June trout tackle, tho for the life 
of me, why it should differ from that of 
May or August I cannot see. This is true, 
however; the tendency is towards smaller 


sizes and less pronounced colors; even as 
the season advances and the waters wane, 
that is true. While on wild waters and rapid 
streams, the Royal Coachman, Black Gnat, 
Scarlet Ibis and that class of attention ar- 
resting attractors will forever remain in the 
forefront; it is certain that with the advanc- 
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brilliant Wickham’s 


ing season the less 
Fancy, the Duns and Stone Flies will come 


into their own. Follow this matter carefully 
and painstakingly and discover for yourself 
if I am not right; as the months slip by the 
flies should be smaller and less assertive in 
tint. While early there will be little use 
for the simon-pure dry-flies, along in June 
that method of angling will come to its 
crowning, tho to my mind it is never at its 
best until the goldenrod and_ black-eyed 
Susans march rank on rank in every glade. 
When the June roses bloom is the time for 
the green hand at fly-fishing to essay the 
sport. 

The rodster desirous of employing the 
lightest of tackle can gratify his desire in 
June, providing always he is willing to take 
a chance, for be well assured there are days 
and waters in the month of roses when the 
large trout will rise with avidity, and woe 
betides the user of light tackle who does not 
understand how to favor it. I want a light 
rod, from 3 to 4 ounces, tho I am not recom- 
mending that for the rank and file. You 
better err on the side of safety and go an 
ounce or two heavier, especially where the 
fish may run large. Single action reel, 
enameled line, single or double tapered. A 
6-foot leader with but a single fly if using 
dry-flies, but two if employing wet. But for 
a full discussion of this matter we must wait 
for August fishing. 


Desert Big Horn 


An account of the habits of Mexican big horn and of a hunt where the 
sportsman meets both disappointment and reward. 


THE opinions and ideas that are gained 
by men who are keen in the pursuit of 
different species and types of the ovis family 
are as interesting and varied as the sheep 
themselves. While my experience has been 
confined to that type that inhabit the bare 
and desolate ranges of malapais and granite 
that extend from the Castle Dome Mountains 
in Southern Arizona to the Tinaja Altas 
Mountains on the border of that state and 
Mexico, and thence south and east to the 
Sierra del Picu on the extreme coast of 
Mexico; but in conversation with men who 
have hunted them in latitudes farther north, 
in mountains that lie in the states of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Idaho, and in British 
Columbia, Alaska and Canada, I gain that 
the general habits and peculiarities of the 
Rocky Mountain sheep are much the same. 
| have observed that most accounts record 
that the sheep found in those rugged moun- 
tains in the Northern United States and in 
the sheep country still farther north are 
found ranging and inhabiting the high open 
spots in the mountains near or above timber- 
line; but have seen very few accounts by 
sportsmen who have killed the wily big horn 
in the lower mountain spurs that run into 
these high ranges. This might be accounted 
for by the fact that in this sheep country 
the season—when they do come lower down 
-is late in the winter, when snow lies deep, 
and few men—only the most keen and 
hardy—are on the trail. Also the fact that 
in years past, when sheep were on the open 
season, the migration to the lower country 
took place after the close of the open season, 
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THE BIG DESERT BIG HORN 


Measures 16 inches full at the base, and 15% 

inches at 12 inches from the base; 14 inches at 

19 inches from base, and 35 inches on the out- 
side of curve 


or due to the fact that the country inhabited 
by man extended into this low country. 

In this section of the country and in 
Mexico, where the mountains in which sheep 
are found are generally far from human 
habitation, I have frequently found them 
feeding and bedding on the low, sharp 
breaks in the mountains, and most of these 
occasions were in the latter part of the 
winter. 

I have on two trips found them far down 
on flats that surround their mountain homes, 
and upon sighting myself and outfit they 
immediately took out for the high country. 
I was very anxious to kill a ram down on 
this low country, but on one occasion they 
were out of range and traveling, and on an- 
other a poor exhibition of shooting brought 
me nothing but food for thought. 

I have a friend who has a small ranch 
near the base of a huge granite range in 
Arizona, and he tells me that he has found 
them down in the level plains, but never far 
from the base of the mountain. This range 
extends south to the Mexican border, and 
north to the Gila River, and when the year 
is very dry and the few small tinajas in the 
southern parts of this range dry up, the 
sheep can frequently be seen on the skyline 
in the evening, traveling toward the river. 
The trail they use in this migration is worn 
several inches into the hard granite by years 
and years of their travel. 

[ recall a trip in Mexico some years back. 
Myself and partner had left camp early and 
were just a few hundred feet from camp and 
barely starting to climb a low and rocky 
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mesa that was connected to the 
main range by a long, narrow 
saddle with precipitous sides. We 
had gone but a short distance up 
the mesa side when we noticed 
three dark objects moving slowly 
toward a sharp ridge. We stopped 
beneath a small palo verde, and, 
putting the glasses on them, we 
found they were a small band of 
big horn, two ewes and a ram, 
the latter carrying a fine pair of 
horns. 

As they headed towards this 
saddle, and evidently toward the 
far slopes of the main range, we 
decided to separate, my partner 
going directly as possible to the 
saddle, and I to cut back to the 
west and then bear northward to- 
ward this same objective point. 
The going was rough, and I had 
gone but two or three miles when 
I heard the report of my partner’s 
rifle echo in the canyons. My 
first thought was, “There goes 
that ram,” and so I cut more di- 
rectly toward the sound of his 
shot. As I gained the bare, wind- 
swept slope I noticed a great 
number of sheep tracks, and had 
paused to look over some country 
on the opposite side of the can- 
yon, when out on some small 








the left, saw a ram coming direct- 
ly toward me, and not more than 
100 yards away. I figured he was 
mine, and raising the rifle, fired. 
I evidently missed several inches, 
as he kept right on toward me, 
paying no attention to the shot 
whatever. I fired twice again, 
hurriedly, expecting every second 
to see him fall. On the fourth 
report he suddenly came to, and, 
wheeling around, his great head 
held high, he was away down the 
canyon and out of sight. 

I was doing some liberal cus- 
sing at my rotten shooting, and 
hoping to redeem myself, put in 
the rest of the day trying to find 
him again. Neither hide nor hair 
did I see of him that day. I ar- 
rived at camp after dark, and my 
partner looking up from baking 
the bread, and innocently inquir- 
ed if I had decided to leave the 
meat with the scalp and horns in 
the hills, and go back with one 
of the horses and get them the 
following morning. He was so 
sincere that I hated to tell him 
what happened. After having 
some hot grub I told him about 
it, and the only consolation I got 
was that he “reckoned that I 
couldn’t hit a fat squaw in the 








bluffs very nearly directly over 
me and not fifty yards away, 
stepped a big ram, closely fol- 
lowed by three others and twelve 
ewes and lambs. 1 got him in the sights as 
soon as possible, and brought him down with 
a broken back. 

At the report of the rifle two of the other 
rams became confused and came directly 
toward me on the run. I had a fair shot 
at both, but was satisfied. Upon discovering 
me, they veered off to the left, closely fol- 
lowed by the ewes and lambs. 

I went into the job of skinning out the 
ram. He proved to be a fine big specimen, 
measuring sixteen inches full at base and 
thirty-four inches on outside of curve. I 
removed the scalp and cut off the neck, and 
picking up the rifle started for camp, carry- 
ing scalp and horns. I had not gone far 
when I came upon my partner bearing the 
same load. We immediately exchanged 
notes, and, laying our burdens down, went 
back over the ground and found that he had 
arrived at the saddle just in time to get a 
shot at the ram first seen, and also to cut 
off this bunch of sheep I had overtaken from 
crossing the saddle, and had headed them 
back toward me. This incident goes to show 
that being familiar with the field is a big 
factor toward success in the pursuit of big 
game. 

Although the big horn is one of the most 
wary animals to be found on this continent, 
he will at times give exhibitions of down- 


right stupidity and carelessness that are 
astonishing. One incident of this kind that 


I recall was on a fine November day in 1919. 
My partner and I had been endeavoring to 
locate a small bard of sheep that dwelt in 
a small but rugged range that lay about one 
day’s pack across the border. We _ had 
stopped at the head of a large canyon to 
scan the surrounding country, and, seeing 
nothing, had started toward some _ higher 
points, when he suddenly exclaimed, “Look 
at that, will you!” Below us about 600 
yards, standing broadside on a small point 
on the left hand side of the canyon, was a 
big ram. My partner immediately started to 
get a closer shot by going down on that 
side, and I followed down the right. 

On the side I went down there were many 
standing columns of rock, and the slope was 
cut by numerous small canyons. I was on 
the ridge of one of these when I heard the 
noise of rolling rocks, and looking toward 


AFTER THE DESERT BIG HORN 

















DESERT BIG HORN 
Measures 1534 inches full at the base, 33 inches 
on the outside of curve, and 27 inches 
between tips 


back with a fryin’ pan,” which 
was not salve for my feelings, to 
say the least. Several rams that 
I have been fortunate enough to 
“connect up with” in this lava-strewn coun- 
try have been shot as they paused on shelf- 
like projections found in these mountains. 
One that I killed just recently paused long 
enough for me to put a bullet thru his fore- 
quarters, and the shock was great enough to 
tumble him from the narrow ledge, turning 
over twice in his descent. As I saw him 
strike a jutting boulder with his horn tips, 
[ made up my mind that this head would 
surely be ruined, but after reaching him, 
found that only a small split on the right 
horn resulted. 

It is a sight that no man can forget—to 
see these magnificent animals plunge down- 
ward after being shot. My partner and I 
have frequently found the old ewes when 
followed by lambs to be cautions and wary 
to a degree. Old rams are, as a rule, the 
same way. 

I remember on one trip I was hunting in 
a chain of mountains in which the canyon 
sides were steep cliffs, dropping off sheer 
500 to 800 feet, with only a narrow sheep 
trail here and there leading to the bottom. 
In some places the cliffs jut out in such a 
manner that if one is directly on top he is 
unable to see an animal standing near or at 
the cliff base. 

On this particular day I was going directly 
over the top, in order to reach some high, 
open breaks in the ridges, where I had on 
former occasions been able to find a sheep 
feeding in the small mountain meadows that 
are confined to these breaks. Several times 
that day I had heard the sharp, metallic-like 
sound of hoofs striking rock, but was un- 
able to see the animals making the noise. 

I was just about to drop into one of these 
saddles, when I looked up, and across the 
canyon saw five rams and one ewe starting 
to climb the opposite side. I was fully ex- 
posed on the top when they spotted me, but 
dropped over on the other side and made my 
way toward an old sheep trail that evidently 
crossed to the canyon side where these sheep 
were. 

When I had last seen them they had dis- 
appeared thru a small cut in the mountains, 
and: it was some time before I picked up 
their trail on a steep canyon slope. After 
following it a ways I had paused and was 
looking at a small break in the canyon wall, 
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when behold, out steps this bunch of sheep. 
The rams apparently felt out of danger, and 
two of the smaller ones were playfully shov- 
ing each other about. Another, a fine big 
fellow, was yet a little uneasy, and I could 
see him thru the glasses turn his head from 
side to side, scanning the country for the 
hidden danger he knew still to be some- 
where. I endeavored to work myself closer 
toward him, but the next time I took a look 
into that break they were gone. Climbing 
to the ridge top again, I was just in time 
to see them going full tilt down the canyon 
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slope and across toward some steep cliffs 
that lined the other side. 

After about two hours hard climbing I 
reached the canyon bottom and ate a few 
pieces of jerked sheep meat and got a drink 
from a small spring of cold, clear water, 
which refreshed me, and I again sought the 
rams. 

I traveled the mountain contour close to 
the cliff base, and about 3 in the afternoon 
found their tracks crossing a small canyon 
head near a low picacho. I had just come 
over a sharp ridge separating two canyons, 
when out jumped the whole band about 150 
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yards away. Putting the rifle up, I led a 
little on the big ram, and at the report he 
rolled over. The rest scattered in confusion. 
Going over to the one just killed, I found 
him dead as a stone. He proved to be a 
very old ram, the teeth being worn a great 
deal, and the carcass weighing about 325 
pounds. The horns, with enough of the skull 
bone to hold them together, weighed actually 
45 pounds, and measured 16% inches at the 
base, with a 35-inch curl. I did the neces- 
sary job of skinning, and, carrying the horns 
and scalp on my shoulder, picked my way 
toward camp. 








A Good Camp House 


A description of a unique auto-nouse that makes the sport of touring 
enjoyable for the owners and arouses the curiosity of the neighbors of the 
road. 


TI.HE subject of this article is a car that 

has attracted an unusual amount of at- 
tention along every highway which it has 
traveled. The owner has been frequently 
urged by many who saw it to give it wide 
publicity for the sake of those who would 
“do likewise,” but who cannot quite manage 
a good working idea or plan. 

Its appearance in a public campground 
was always a signal for such an amount of 
interest as finally became rather embarrass- 
ing to the owners, because it frequently de- 
layed their evening meal for hours, and after 
a day’s riding they were rather hungry. 
Scores examined it with the intention of 
copying one or more of its features. 

Outside of the work, it cost no more than 
an ordinary tent. When on the road it is 
no higher than a touring car, and no wider. 
After the bed and the stove had been placed 
in it, it weighed only 140 pounds more than 
the empty car had weighed before the 
change. The traveling weight is really less 
than when the old camp equipment was 
carried. 

It is a Hudson Super-Six from which the 
top and rear seat have been removed. Only 
a very small cut had to be made just below 
the hinges of the rear doors. This, with the 
removal of several bolts that held the rear 
of the body to the frame, allowed the rear 
seat and top to be taken off with no damage 
that cannot be easily remedied when they 
are to be put back. 

The rear doors were then taken off by 
slipping the pins from the hinges, and they, 
with the seat and top, stored in the garage, 
ready to be used again when the car is 
needed for home use. 

A 2x2, 5% feet long, was then fastened 
across the back of the front seat by two flat- 
headed bolts that held it firmly to the parts 
of the hinges that were left when the pins 
were removed. Two 2x4s, 6 feet 10 inches 
long (they could have been 7 feet just as 
well) were then securely bolted to the iron 
frame of the car using the bolt holes that 
were already in it. 

The camp-house was then built upon these 
three pieces, great care being taken not to 
make any part fast to that part of the body 
which was left in any way that would pre- 
vent its being removed without damage to 
the car. 

The fenders are a part of the camp-house, 
being old ones from another car. They are 
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bolted to the woodwork permanently, and 
when in use are also bolted to the ends of 
the running board with small stove bolts. 

The top over the front seat is also a part 
of the camp-house, as can be plainly seen 
in illustration. It was made upon an old 
auto bow that was somewhat wider than the 
one removed—a circumstance that was very 
pleasant when riding over the desert in 
scorching sunshine. It was also lined with 
dark canvas to better protect the heads of 
the riders from the sun’s heat. Its front 
was fastened above the windshield in the 
same way the other top had been, and its 
rear ends by iron brackets to the wooden 
corners of the house. 

The same illustration shows that the seat 
for the driver and his companion has been 
in no way disturbed, so it is just as com- 
fortable as ever—a fact that surprised many. 

The front wall of the house back of the 
rider’s shoulders is not too close for com- 
fort. The lower half is of canvas and the 
upper of wire fly screen. This strip of 
screen is mainly for ventilation, but also per- 
mits the driver a view of the rear, there 
being no panel of glass in the door at the 
back. 

To give the camp-house firmness and 
strength, a framework of 2x2 was used, care 
being taken that there were no knots or 
weak places in them. One of these was 
placed upright in each corner and their tops 
connected by others. To make the sides, 
double-faced ceiling boards % inch thick 
were fastened to these 2x2s by screws. This 
gave the effect of a large box 4 feet 5 inches 
high, with a door in the rear. Three other 
pieces were used along the sides, two on the 
right hand and one on the left. The upper 
of those on the right hand held the ends of 
the boards that had to be cut along the top 
of the foot extension (described later), and 
also the hinges for the table. The lower 
passed along under the foot extension to 
hold it and the foot of the bed. The one on 
the left was at the same level as the lower 
one on the right (just high enough to escape 
the curve of the fenders), and held the head 
of the bed and the shelf for the oil stove. 

The little table, which was fastened by 
hinges to the upper of those on the right, 
could be turned up against the wall entirely 


out of the way when not in use. When 
being used, two stiff steel rods slipped into 
sockets that had been bored at the correct 
angle in the under side of it and in the 
lower 2x2. In this way it was held as if on 
brackets, and the harder you pressed down 
on it, the tighter the rods were held in their 
places. 

Strong canvas pockets were nailed to every 
available space upon the inside of the board 
walls. These were divided into sections ac- 
cording to the size and shape of the articles 
they were intended to hold. China cups and 
saucers carried safely in this way for more 
than 6,000 miles, and arrived home with 
never a crack after going over some incred- 
ibly rough roads. All our small articles 
were carried in pockets, which was found to 
be a very convenient way—because they had 
to be put in their places to keep them out 
of the way when not in use, and, by having 
the pockets to fit, they had to be put into 
the right ones. Thus we always knew where 
to look for them, and, the pockets being 
deep, they couldn’t get onto the floor while 
on the road. By the way, the front of the 
pocket has to be larger than the back to 
allow for bulging. 

A galvanized iron wash tub that could be 
slipped under the bed—when not in use for 
either bathing or washing—held packages of 
groceries. A box that fitted alongside of the 
tub also held supplies. 

The fenders projected into the room, but 
left spaces under the head and foot of the 
bed that could be fitted with boxes holding 
changes of underwear, towels, etc. 

A set of aluminum cooking utensils that 
fitted into one another was strapped in place 
under the shelf that held the stove. In the 
opposite corner, at the end of the table, was 
a seat (to be used by one of us while the 
other used a folding camp chair), and under 
it was strapped a galvanized iron bucket in- 
side of which was carried the gallon can of 
kerosene for the stove. The kerosene would 
have been unnecessary in some instances. 
But in this case the cook was afraid of gaso- 
line, so refused to use one of those little 
camp stoves so many campers are using. 
Beside the bucket there was space for the 
can of oil for the engine, which allowed an 
extra supply being carried. 

The bed, placed crosswise of the car di- 
rectly behind the front seat, was constructed 
in two parts each 2 feet wide, one part per- 
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GOOD NIGHT 
House with extension raised and closed in for the night 


manently fastened in place. This permanent 
part was made of woven wire spring. Along 
the front edge of it was a stout 2x2, while 
another 2x2, to which was nailed a strong 
canvas 2 feet wide, rested in sockets beside 
it during the day, but at night was moved 
two feet away to sockets that held it firmly 
in place. The ends of this 2x2 and the 
sockets that hold it at night should all be 
covered with something like tin or they will 
wear and refuse to hold firmly. 

When the bedding, which was folded onto 
the permanent part during the day, was un- 
folded to cover this canvas, we had a bed 
4 feet wide; but it would have been too 
short had not the foot extensions provided 
more length. 

Placing the bed across the car economized 
space and gave room for cooking and eating, 
which would have not been as well provided 
for if it had been placed lengthwise, and the 
turning up of that extension was but a mat- 
ter of a very few minutes each morning—the 
letting down at night the same. It gave no 
inconvenience whatever when on the road— 
indeed, was almost hidden when the top was 
down. 

This foot extension, as shown in the illus- 
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tration referred to, was made by cutting a section 1 foot 
high and 4 feet wide out of the right hand side of the house 
wall, permitting a shelf to be made on a level with the bed. 
It was held at the bottom by three strong strap hinges 
which allowed it to be let down like a shelf at night, and 
turned up into its former place and fastened on the inside 
by two turn-buttons while traveling during the day—fitting 
so snugly that the top slipped down over it without any 
difficulty. As shown in the illustration, it was covered with 
canvas, the same as the roof, and, being waterproofed, kept 


the bedding quite dry, even tho we were in 
several storms during the night time. 

When turned up it crowded the bedding 
a little, but as we used two thin cotton 
mattresses instead of one thicker one, this 
did not bother us at all. On the whole, this 
arrangement of the bed proved one of our 
greatest conveniences. 

Now comes the part that drew the most 
comment, which caused all who saw it to 
agree that one of the greatest drawbacks of 
a camp-house upon any auto chassis had 
been overcome. 

Previously, if the camp-houses had been 
high enough to allow the occupants to stand 
upright, that very height had caused them 
to sway so much that travel over many moun- 
tain roads not only became nerve-racking, 
but dangerous. They were also heavy and 
generally expensive. Ours was none of these 
things. 

By looking closely at the first illustration, 
what appears to be a hood with sides of wire 
screen can be seen to fit down over the sides 
of the wooden body, while in the rear at 
each side of the door there is canvas in a 
wooden frame. This is the telescoping top, 
which gave us the advantage of being no 
higher than an ordinary car when on the 
road, but allowed us the comfortable height 
of 6 feet 1 inch on the inside while camping. 
The raising of this top in any public camp 
ground never failed to bring out many ex- 
pressions of surprise and approval, ending 
in a gathering to see and discuss, and then 


decide to have one similar for the next summer’s holiday. 

A roof of heavy canvas, well waterproofed, sides of wire screen, 
with rear ends of canvas, and the front an adjustable curtain—all 
nailed to framework of 1x2—made a top light enough for two women 
to raise easily. One on each side could lift it up, reach to first one 
end and then the other, and put a stout iron pin into a hole there to 
receive it. It could be done in less than five minutes. 

At each corner, securely fastened with screws, were two pieces 
of strap iron bent as in 1, with three holes for screws punched in 
one end of each, as shown in drawing. 

One was fastened with the projecting part down on the outside 
of each upper corner of the house wall, and one on the inside of each 
lower corner of the telescoping top, with the projecting end up, so 
that when the top was raised they caught each other in as at 2, No. 1 
being screwed to the top and No 2 to the house wall. 

When the iron pin, mentioned before, was slipped into its place 
just below the corner of the top—which was also just below them 
and held them tight together—it was impossible for any vicious or 














sportive gale to come along and take the top 
off without wrecking the whole thing. Cer- 
tainly we had no trouble of that kind, and 
we camped in some pretty gusty places. 

As soon as the top was up, the steps which 
hung by strong hinges and folded up under 
the car while traveling, were let down. They 
had sliding extensions that were held by 
thumb screws and could be adjusted to fit 
high or low ground. These were soon ar- 
ranged to fit, and we were ready to hop into 
the house, light the oil stove, and start get- 
ting a hearty supper for two hungry tourists 
—all within a few minutes of reaching 
camp. 

One of the photographs shows the storm 
curtains in place and fastened by the rope 
lacings which held their lower edges down 
between the screens and the wooden sides. 
Fastened this way they shed the rain 
effectually. They were strips of canvas that 
hooked by rings to small nails along the in- 
side of the top. 

Over the door was a canvas curtain that 
in the first illustration can be seen rolled 
up and tied. In the third it is held down 
by straps that pass from each lower corner, 
under the corners of the top, to nails on the 
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inside of the wall reaching over the top of 
the wall to get to them. In this way these 
straps did the double duty of holding down 
the curtain and holding the corners of the 
top close to the house wall in case of wind. 

Screws and small bolts were used in every 
possible place instead of nails, and such 
nails as had to be used were long and 
clinched where possible; all to prevent the 
parts working loose during the jar and twist 
of rough travel. For the same reason small 
plates of sheet iron perforated for the 
screws, and generally shaped like 3, were 
placed between the heads of the screws and 
the wood, in all places where specially hard 
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wear was expected, they being bent to fit 
the corners and where the five rafters across 
the roof joined the sides. 

The back of the canvas shade over the 
front seat was arranged to be hooked over 
the edge of the top after the latter had been 
lowered, and tied well up under the lower 
edge of the top front curtain while camping. 

Underneath the floor there was a space 
the depth of the sills. By putting a floor 
under the rear part of this and arranging 
the house floor so that three boards close to 
the door could be lifted out of place, a con- 
venient tool box was constructed. 
buttons near the ends kept those boards in 
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their places when so desired. A similar 
“box” was made under the bed for emer- 
gency clothes. 

Storm or shine, we were far more com- 
fortable than could have been possible with 
an ordinary camp equipment, and our outfit 
was no more expensive. We never had need 
to dread reaching a wet or even snowy 
campground for we were up out of it and 
the dirt. 

Upon reaching home a few hours’ work 
removes the camp-house and puts the car 
into its original form, leaving the house in 
the garage ready for the time when we again 
hear the call of the road. 





"Leven Days 


A semi-continuation of the story with the same title in the April number. 
The story of an outing where a hunter tries to make a 
chum of friend wife to his own undoing. 


ID you ever act the part of guide on a 

dude-ranch at $60 per, and think you 
were getting the rough end of the stick at 
that? Well, boy, if you have, let me tell 
you that you were sitting pretty, sleeping in 
clover, and getting grain along with your 
fodder compared to my job this sunny fall 
morning over on Leon Crick! Why? Be- 
cause you took your abuse from the dudes, 
and took your legal tender from 
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of a voice which made it sound like 
“bahrr.” 
“Did he get any?” she says, skeptical. 
“Get any!” I says, as tho her question was 


plumb out of place. “Why, woman, alto- 


and southeast, with the main canyon running 
in a north direction to finally break over 
into Grand River. We come in on the north 
side of the southwest fork. At its head there 
was considerable timber, but by the time 
we'd got down even with the forks, the crick 
was way below us in a sort of canyon with 
the walls fairly steep, open, grassy slopes. 
The sun was getting low, and right ahead 
of us, near the timber’s edge, we 





your boss for doing so. It was 
the game you’d hired out to play, 
and all that was expected of you 
from your boss, anyhow—was 
your best; to take the cussings 
like a gentleman that these here 
lilly-fingered city fellers handed 
out to you, and to treat ’em 
gentle—humoring ’em always. 
While I—well, I'd taken on a 
bigger job without no pay! I'd 
staked my reputation as a—as 
a—well, you might say as a wild 
guy raised in the lap of the wil- 
derness, to show my wife that her 
Idaho country ain’t got nothing 
on Western Colorado when it 
comes to the flora and fauna— 
mostly fauna—of the remote 
places. And here we'd been out 








heard some grouse talking away, 
sort of excited like, in a huckle- 
berry patch. I got down and 
shot a couple. They was twelve 
or fifteen in the bunch, and the 
grassy slopes looked like good 
chicken country, so we camped 
at a spring. 


Next morning I circled up 
above to see about some more 
birds. They was plenty of them, 


and also some elk tracks that was 
almost smoking. Such tracks as 
these makes my neck-hair bristle 
—always did. I hurried in to 
tell the wife about them, and 
found her setting on a sun-flooded 
point watching a herd of the real 
article trailing across a_ park, 
back in the timber on the other 








three days already without seeing 
nothing wilder than a Jersey 
steer, well-belled—which was an 
absurdity—and ridiculously ill-formed, which 
made him almost a monstrosity. And I'd 
jest go thru telling her about him being a 
“hello,” with a cattleo mamma ‘and a buffalo 
grandma—and I hadn’t got away with it— 
as you know, if you read the April number 
of this here magazine. 

I was gazing over the ridge in the direc- 
tion this Jersey proposition had run, won- 
dering jest how I could liven things up with 
i little local color—or some other shade of 
war-paint—when I happened to think of 
omething. 

“Right down the crick a little ways,” I 
says, “is where Colonel Roosevelt camped in 
the fall of 1908 or 9, when he was hunting 
ut of Rifle. Would you like to see the 
place?” 

“What was he hunting,” the wife asks, 


*‘helloes’ or ‘helledids’?” 


“Bear,” I says, in a rough, furry grumble 


THE HOUSE 


OF THE WILD TWO-GALLON 


gether—him and his guides, his three nigger 
cooks and 100 dawgs—they got four wagon- 
loads!” 

“If you weren’t such a liar, and this was 
up in the Salmon River country of Idaho, I 
might believe you,” my wife says. “But, 
anyway, I’m sure he killed a few—Roosevelt 
was a good hunter and a true sportsman. 
Just where did he get most of them?” 

I stuck my hand out in the direction we 
was headed. “Over there,” I says. 

“Let’s not go down to the old camp-site, 
then,” she says, with a ring of anticipation 
in her voice. “It is probably only a few 
rows of rotten tent-stakes by now. I’m 
anxious to get over yonder, where you 
pointed!” 

By this I knowed I’d at last got her inter- 
ested, so we went on up Park Crick to its 
head, then over a ridge onto the head of 
Plateau Crick. This crick forked southwest 
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side of the gorge. 

“Those things over there,” she 
says, pointing at them, “are not 
‘helloes’; they are elk. Ive seen hundreds 
of them in Idaho. Pretty’ aren’t they? 
What you breathing so hard about, and 
what’s wrong with your hair? It’s all stand- 
ing up on end. Put your hat on; your nose 
will get red—I mean redder!” 

“Tt looks wilder over on that side,” I says. 
“Let’s pack up and move over there. We'll 
make a good camp and stick around a few 
days.” 

“I’d just as soon,” she answers, “but it 
will be colder over there; it’s the shady side 
in the morning.” 

I Makes a Clean Shot 

We moved across—east about a mile—and 
put up a tarp-tent. Then I drug in a bunch 
of good, dry wood. That took up pretty 
much of the day, and about sundown the 
coyotes set up a yelp—some close and some 
a considerable ways off. 

Spud—he’s my dog—whined a bit nervous 
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and sniffed the air down towards the lowe: 
end of the little park that lay to the north 
of us. Presently he growled and stepped 
vut in that direction, bristling. Then a coy- 
ote come trotting out of the timber, oblivious 
to us. I jumped into the tent for my gun. 
In the barrel was a squib, loaded with a .32 
long. I’d been using these for chickens, but 
figured it wouldn’t carry up to the coyote, 
so | throwed it out and snapped a .30 U.S. 
from the magazine into its place. 

When I got outside the coyote was gone, 
but I sneaked down behind a little tree in 
the park to wait. It wasn’t long ‘till he 
come from the timber on the north side and 
headed straight for me. I held down on 
him, but he made a thin target, so I whistled. 
This turned him broadside and I whanged 
away. A second shot beat him into the 
trees, but it was as clean as the first. He 
was gone from there. 

“Now if I’d only knowed I’d get into such 
good range of him, I’d never have discarded 
that little old squib. Over-shot him an inch. 
Ain’t good for a feller to use two different- 
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“Denver! 409 miles, horseback, to Denver 

and ‘mebby he didn’t bring no lunch’!” 
spits the cat—I mean my wife says: “Some- 
body must have mashed a custard pie on 
your head before the soft spot healed over! 
And here I’ve been planning to send a pic- 
ture of a _ real, live, wild elk home to 
mamma!” 

Then the proposition as she really was 
oozed in on me. It was a awful feeling to 
know I’d been a jack-donkey and I’d have to 
admit it. 

“You pore kid,” I says, “mebby it ain’t 
too late yet! I ain’t thought of nothing all 
morning except of how I had ort to have 
shot-up that mangy coyote. And all I 
wanted of him was to give his pelt to you!” 

“Oh, yes, it is too late! I could have 
slipped down ahead of that elk; I know I 
could; the wind was just right!” 

“But they’s others—,” I begins. 

“Yes, there are others. We'll go to Den- 
ver and get a picture of one of those in the 
park—or one of those in convention con- 
vened!” she adds, sarcastic, “No, it is too 
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“___. but the down crick trail goes down the crick”’ 


sized loads in the same gun—queers his 
shooting sense. If I’d a used that squib I'd 
be peeling that feller’s pelt off right now!” 

That’s part of how I explained it to her— 
but Lordy! 

We Back-Tracks a B.P.O.E. 

It was somewheres near the eleventh hour 
next a.m. I’d jest finished skinning some 
spuds, and was fixing to put °em over where 
they'd boil—all the time thinking of how I 
had ort to of held down on that coyote the 
previous evening. During the operations I 
heard a stick break out in the trees. Sort 
of unconscious-like I thinks to myself: 
“Some feller riding thru. Might’s well stop 
for a bite.” So I yells, “Hey, there!” 

And I hadn’t no more’n let her out than 
what I took for the moment to be a puma 
landed straddle my neck and dug its claws 
into my throat. In my slow way I was sizing 
up the spud knife, wondering how long it 
would take to saw thru into the big cat’s 
jugler, when it hisses and spits into my ear: 

“What did you yell for? He’s an elk!” 

“Uh-huh,” I wheezed, pulling for breath. 
“Probably on his way to Denver—they’re 
having a big convention over there—anyhow 
let’s feed him. Take your hand from my 
mouth; I won’t yell no more. Mebby he 
didn’t bring no lunch. Elk or no Elk, if 
he’s hungry, here’s where he eats!” 

And I was downright earnest about it. 
While I ain’t no Elk myself, that don’t hurt 
the organization none. 


late, and I'll probably have no other chance. 
But, anyhow, you certainly made a rotten 
shot last night. I don’t blame you for 
worrying! Let’s go look at his tracks.” 

You see how it is: A woman will forgive 
you for one offense, if she can shoot it into 
you about another! 

Well, we looked at his tracks; they was 
big and was nearly the right shape. There 
wasn’t no dew-claw marks, tho, in the places 
where he’d jumped or been running, and I 
pointed this out to the wife. But she 
knowed they was elk tracks anyhow, even if 
they wasn’t all there. 

We knowed it wasn’t no use trying to 
catch up with him, so jest for the fun of it 
we back-tracked him right to where the 
timber’s so thick on the edge of a little park 
that all we could see thru the branches was 
a few grassy, sun-shiny spots. 

“There is where he came thru,” says my 
wife, pointing. 

Then we heard a peculiar snort a little 
ways to the left and out in the park. I 
started to stick my head thru, but she pulled 
me back. 

“No you don’t!” she whispers. “You won’t 
spoil this one!” So she reached for a long, 
dead stick, and between us we tied the 
camera onto one end of it. Then we rigged 
up a string to touch her off with, and my 
wife eased it thru the limbs and pulled the 
trigger. 

It was real comical the way she looked 


after we’d busted thru the timber onto that 
bunch of cows! 

“Well, them’s elk, anyhow,” I says; “slow 
elk!” 

The Wife Does Some Smoking 

About now we figured it was time to go 
fishing. Id heard of some beaver dams a 
little ways down the line on Plateau Crick, 
where the fish et your bait, hook, line and 
pole. We argued from this that these here 
mountain squaw-fish must be game boys; 
and it ain’t like us to pass nothing of the 
kind up. 

The sun was jest topping the pinnacles 
for the eighth time since we been out, when 
I sloshed down another can of coffee, took 
a grouse bosom between my teeth, and went 
to get the horses; and presently thereafter 
that we slid down the trail into the canyon. 
At the crick the trail we come in on goes 
right straight up the other side, but the 
down-crick trail goes down the crick. So 
we turned to the right and took her. 

[ don’t know if the crick uses the trail to 
run in, or if the trail uses the crick; but 
they are one and the same most of the way. 

Then at the beaver dams, which had been 
washed out the spring before, we cut us some 
willers and went after trout. I don’t guess 
them fish cares much about willer poles— 
and they only et one of my hooks. It took 
us four hours and thirty-five minutes to 
catch seventeen little fellers that was jest 
barely long enough to vote. But I cleaned 
*em, thinking every time I ripped out their 
air-sacks, etc., how much the wife would 
enjoy this fry. When they was cleaned, we 
hit back up the crick to camp. 

“What are you going to do with that 
pan?” she asks when I’d clawed out the 
family-sized skillet we'd brought along. 

“Why,” says I, “I aims to cook these here 
fish for you.” 

“For me?” she asks. 
eat fish—not even trout.” 

“Wish I’d knowed it six hours ago,” says 
I. “If I had, these little fellers would be 
still browsing on the willer brush!” 

“But you wouldn’t have had any for your- 
self,” she says. 

“Me?” says I. “I never eat fish neither; 
the bones sticks holes in my wind-pipe, and 
the meat—what they is of it—clogs my 
stomick. Here, Spud!” 

“Don’t you feed them to the dog!” she 
yells. “I'll smoke them. Perhaps the folks 
down at the ranch will enjoy a taste.” 

So it goes, fellers; so it goes! 

Well, we rigged us a smudge and hung 
those seventeen on a stick above if. But 
the wind was too stiff to let the smoke cur! 
up thru their fins as it should, so the wife 
took my slicker and throwed it over the 
whole works. This made a pretty good 
smoke-house, all right, tho presently the tail 
of it got afire and burned plumb off; and, 
besides, it’s otherwise smoked up and dis- 
colored. Looks now like it has been wore 
thru Hades a time or two. 

But them fish took on a golden brown, 
even if they had shrunk up to about the size 
of wasps. Then my wife packed ’em, head 
and tail fashion, and rolled ’em up in a 
sack. 

“IT hope the game warden doesn’t search 
us,” she says, measuring the 4x4x4 bundle 
with her eye. 

“What if he does? How in the hellgra- 
mite can he prove they’s anything but kip- 
pered hellgramites?” I asks. 

We Sneaks Up on a Two-Gallon Hat 

“Oh, Oh! Look at all the deer tracks,” 
says my wife. “There must be thousands of 


“Why, I never do 


them here. Why, they even make trails 
where they follow one another thru the 
grass!” 


This was on the tenth day and after we'd 
crossed back over the divide, headed for 
home. 

“Uh-huh,” I answers. ‘“They’s thousands 
of tracks; I hope, tho, they ain’t that many 
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.-—I won’t know which one to shoot at.” 
they wasn’t deer, as I’d knowed all 
ing. Right around the next bunch of tim- 
- there set a sheep camp. They wasn’t 
body home, but it was near eating time, 
| I'd burned my fingers plenty cooking 
er a open fire, so I says: 

“Let’s get down and cook a bite on the 

‘epherd’s stove.” 

“Do you suppose it’s clean?” asks the wife. 

“On the inside, mebby, where the fire gets 

tion,” says I. “Anyhow, let’s eat.” 

“[ mean the*tent and camp generally, not 

ie stove,” says she, wrinkling up her nose 

a sudden puff of breeze that come down 
’ a bare knob, where it looked like the 
sheep had been put to bed for several nights 
and-running. 

“Ugh!” she shudders. “Let’s go on; 
mells like a warren around here!” 

“This feller’s name may be Warren, and 
very likely is,” I says. “I’ve noticed that 
some herder’s names is like that—Warren, 
or Percy, or Reginald. Seems like all the 
other soft-soapy, Archibaldy jobs is took up, 
so they takes to herding the woolies. Did 
you mean this Warren?” 

“You’d make a good sheep herder,” says 
she; “an excellent one; you haven’t brains 
enough for much else! I didn’t mean War- 
ren anybody. I meant a rabbit-warren, or 
hutch; a filthy, foul-smelling rabbit-warren, 
where rabbits live!” 

“Oh, yes—of course,” says I, rolling up 
my sleeves and starting in to mix up a batch 
of sourdough biscuits. “Foul-smelling—sort 
if a case like; you may beat, you may bat- 
ter the skunk if you will. I guess most of 
the Warrens and Reggies object to the ‘odah’ 
of a sheep camp at first, too.” 

“Oh, dear!” says the wife, so sharp and 
unexpected that I dropped the dough-jar and 
spilled the stuff all over me. 

“You should be ashamed to paraphrase so 
beautiful a sentiment in that way! Tho,” 
says she, sighing, “in your crass ignorance 
| suppose you no doubt think what you said 
to be the original and that you were 
quoting.” 

Well, anyhow, we ate at this sheep layout, 
and while I was bathing the tinware here 
come “Warren” hisself. 

“Howdy,” says he, windy as a Kansas 
sandstorm. “The latch-string to the tent- 
flap is always tied in a bow-knot on the out- 
side—the outside, mind you! It offers no 
resistance to ontie; in fact, its obviously 
smooth manipulation first intrigues the in- 
terest, then welcomes the weary wayfarer. 
And better yet, I soon shall have constructed, 
in rustic design, the mystic word. ‘Mizpah’ 
to swing in the gentle breezes above this 
raghouse of mine. The poet in me sees the 
beautiful; the soul of me treasures it; but 
the heart of me says to share it, and all else, 
with everyone—my brothers. I trust you 
have eaten heartily; the owner of the sheep 
supplies the food, you know. Oh, dear! 
lm hungry myself.” 

Say, talk! That guy could talk a oil-tank 
nto a hotbox. And he might have had a 
big heart, too—big as a cow’s. But, also, he 
had a cow’s appetite, and probably three 
stomicks, Anyhow, he ate for a_ hour 
straight. We learned more about him in that 
iour than his ma ever guessed. The only 
thing, I reckon, she knew about him that 
we did was that his front name was Cor- 
nelius, and that he was intended for a male. 
le was also a poet by nature, he said—a 
sheep herder thru necessity. 
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Presently we saw the ba-bas was begin- 
ning to get restless. The old ones was com- 
ing out of the shade to eat some, and the 
lambs was bleating their heads off. 

“This season of the year it is cold up here 
so close to Heaven,” remarks Cornelius, the 
poet. “It is now that the turning ‘aspen 
leaves paint, with a reckless hand, the far- 
flung landscape below us. Only yesterday, 
on yon crag (he waved a sweeping hand 
toward a shale-rock hog-back), while yet the 
frozen dew—besparkled by a dawning sun— 
crunched beneath my feet I viewed with 
glistening eyes the blood-like crimson of 
dying foliage. And while I gazed, a bull 
elk bugled to the north of me, and in a dark 
and shadowed glade between a coyote yelped. 
Ah, me! Autumnal grandeur! To attempt 
description would be mockery—my silly 
words would shrink to paucity before it!” 

The wife blowed her nose, and I could 
see she was impressed. 

“But,” continues Cornelius, more in a 
sheep herder tone, “I must be about my task. 
The sheep won’t shade-up long when it is 
cool, and frosted herbage breeds discontent 
and restlessness among them. I shall squirt 
my dog around them—so long!” 

So Cornelius hustled off to his dog-squirt- 
ing, and we jogged along down Peter Crick 
to where it dumped into the Overland reser- 
voir, then turned west to the right and 
headed up a little crick in Elk Park. 

There was considerable beaver in this 
crick, and when we come to a new dam 
that’s being built I says: 

“Let’s stop right here tonight and take a 
look at these growed-up muskrats. They’s 
a good moon and we can watch ’em work.” 

So we pulled in and rustled some grub 
about sunset; then we slipped down to a 
good place in the willers right beneath the 
dam. It wasn’t hardly dusk when, way up 
the pond, a riffle broke and we saw a black 
spot right at the point of the V which was 
headed our way. When it got closer we saw 
it was a beaver, all right, and that he was 
carrying a short willer stick crosswise in his 
teeth. Almost to us he whacked his tail 
against the water and went under. 

“I guess they’re working at the bottom,” 
I whispers. 

“Here comes another one; keep still,” says 
the wife. 

This one had a longer willer with all the 
branches on, and we noticed that he was 
sort of trailing it behind him. He headed 
off some to our left toward a little over-flow 
in the dam and made a neat turn which laid 
the stick in fair shape across the hole. 
While we was watching him, another one 
popped up in front of us and went to patting 
the dam with his tail. 

We watched the workings for most two 
hours. They was about eight of ’em on the 
job. Some was snaking in timber; some 
was handling the mud end; some jest 
seemed to be inspecting the layout; and one 
fat, old boy set on the bank awhile eating. 
‘I heaved a rock at him. Seemed to me he 
was loafing. This put the whole works under 
and we was too cold to wait for them to 
come out again, so we hit back to camp. 

“Do you reckon,” asks I, when we was 
tucked away in the blankets, “that all them 
babies live in that pond, or do you s’pose it 
belongs to that old, fat boy, and he jest has 
the repair gang on fixing up for the winter?” 

“I’ve read,” says the wife, in a learned 
way, “a great deal about beavers and beaver 
nature. This, however, is my first personal 
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experience with them. Usually, so I’ve read, 
not more than two, a pair, together with 
their young for that season, live in one pond. 
As a rule, repair work is kept pretty well 
abreast of deterioration, tho when winter 
approaches there is more or less activity 
along that line, as well as the caching of 
food, in the shape of green twigs, deep down 
below the ice-line. It is believed that when 
two young beavers mate, the whole colony 
goes to work helping them with their dam.” 

“There ain’t nobody ever helped me with 
my dams since I been married,” I puts in. 

“Nor me,” says my wife, in a equally mar- 
tyred tone, “and I’ve certainly had occasion 
for plenty of them, too!” 

“But what about the beavers when they 
gets thru damming for the newlyweds?” I 
asks. 

“Oh, they go back up-creek or down-creek 
to their own marital dams,” she says. “| 
speak of the females only, as to the par- 
ticular kind of dams; as you will know if 
you comprehend the word ‘marital’.” 

“This here was a fairly new dam,” I says. 
“Mebby it belongs to young folks—like us,” 
I adds in a conciliatory voice. 

“It isn’t nearly a big enough one to ex- 
press my feelings,” she says. 

“Aw, come on,” I says; “I was jest trying 
to make a joke. What does the beavers do 
then?” 

“That’s pretty near all I know,” she says, 
softening a bit. “That is, about their 
habits; but I think their pelts make gor- 
geous coats—after they are plucked, of 
course.” 

“Of course,” I agree; “gotta pluck the 
feathers out of the hair or they would show 
they was crossed with mud-hens!” 

“You idiot! Don’t you really know what 
it means to ‘pluck’ a beaver skin? Then I'll 
tell you. It means to pull out all the long, 
coarse hairs, leaving only the soft under-fur 
which resembles creamy-silver velvet. And 
I'll tell you some other things you don’t 
know.” 

“And which you ain’t sure of,” I says. 

But without paying no attention to what 
I says, she went off into a long-winded har- 
rangue about furs and fur-belows; fur coats 
and fur-aboves—which she called ‘stoles’ 
(and I guess is really the best way to get 
’em); and fur caps and fur capes; and fur 
muffs and fur mittens; and fur everythings, 
which nearly put me to sleep. 

But finally she wound up with the state- 
ment that in other times, when beavers was 
plentiful, their fur was used in making felt. 

“I presume,” says she, with a yawn, “that 
such felt really originated the ‘beaver’ hat, 
tho corrupt usage has brought the term to 
signify color and characteristics rather than 
quality.” 

“Uh-huh,” I agrees, with another yawn 
that mates her’s pretty well. “You are 
right. Now days most any big, old, two- 
gallon hat is a ‘beaver.’ Why,” says I, al- 
most asleep, “I know fellers in Denver that 
jest seems to live so as they can wear their 
big two-gallon ‘beavers’ up to Cheyenne on 


> 


Frontier Day—when nine to one them 
‘beavers’ is made out of mangy tom-cat 
hair!” 


“I wonder what they'd give,” asks she, 
pee? : ’ lon?” 
dreamily, “for a real, wild two-gallon? 


“They have a mean time getting a real, 
wild pint these days,” says I. “Ho-hum! 
Well, tomorrow we'll be home—and first 


thing when we get there I’m going down in 
the cellar! Good night.” 
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Canoeing 


W. C. Gilbert 


ANOEING is _ prob- 
ably the oldest mode 
of travel, next to 
walking, known to 
man, for savages, who 
are unacquainted with 
beasts of burden of 
7 all types, have their 
canoes and are very 
proficient in_ their 
use. 

Of all lands, old or 
new, it would seem 
that America has de- 
veloped the canoe to 
a greater extent than 
any other land or 
continent. It is 
known that the in- 
habitants of the 
Americas had the 
canoe highly de- 
veloped when the country was first discov- 
ered, and, tho for the purpose for which they 
were devised, the Polynesians of the South 
Pacific Ocean have developed their sea-going, 
out-riggered canoe to a wonderful state of 
proficiency—insofar as seaworthiness and 
speed are concerned. They are used with 
sails only, and are not paddled. It was the 
Aztec of Mexico and our North American 
Indian who, of the so-called uncivilized 
tribes, gave the canoe its greatest state of 
development when propelled by a_ paddle. 

While the canoe, or an adaption of a 
canoe, has been used in Norway and Sweden 
for centuries, it has been in the United 
States and Canada that the canoe has been 
developed into the thing of grace and beauty 
that it is today. Why this should be es- 
pecially so, none can tell. Even at the time 
of Columbus and the Spanish explorers the 
birch bark canoes of the North American 
Indians and the dugouts of the Aztecs were 
noted for their seaworthiness and_ utility; 
but while the Aztec canoe or dugout is really 
a thing of beauty as it sits on the water, it 
is very heavy in proportion, tho fully as light 
to paddle as the birch bark of the Northern 
Indian—which, tho much the lightest canoe 
afloat, is not exactly what one can call a 
thing of beauty, unless one sees it at a dis- 
tance among the landscape scenes of the 
northern lakes and rivers. 

The birch bark canoe never was as desir- 
able a craft as the dugout, for a sunken 
snag will tear an opening in it when seem- 
ingly it was a sufficient distance away to be 
ignored; or the touch of a rock at a landing, 
tho not severe enough to be noticed by the 
one handling the canoe, may tear a hole in 
it that will preclude its use for several days. 

It has fallen as a part of the white man’s 
burden to adopt the Indian canoe, and tho 
for years used in its primitive form, it was 
not until the Yankee began to use his in- 
genuity on it that it really became efficient 
and the thing of beauty that it is today. 

The canoe, as made in the Eastern states 
and in Eastern Canada, has actually driven 
the dugout and birch bark off the waters of 
North America, until today they are seldom 
seen; but the American white man’s canoe 
may be seen everywhere in the North and 
East where, for either pleasure or profit, a 
canoe can be of use to man. It is also to 
be seen on the rivers and lakes of Africa, 
Asia and Australia. 

In the writer’s experience, on nearlv all of 
the rivers and many of the lakes of North 
America, he has found that but few of the 
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: A muniment of the art of canoeing 
and the various pleasures to be de- : 
rived from this most pleasing of sports. = 


THO eoneeeentasantiiiee 


many types of canoes (and they are legion) 
are really suitable for use on our larger 
rivers or lakes. The common types of canoe 
as seen at nearly all our summer resorts are 
not actually fitted for use. on any but our 
smallest lakes and streams, and then only 
by one who can swim, for they can be easily 
capsized, and therefore they have in the past 
taken a considerable toll from the ranks of 
those who would be devotees of the sport of 
canoeing; also, they have been very success- 
ful in having their names linked with all 
that is risky and foolhardy in life. 
Beginning as a boy with an Indian dugout 
that was nearly as tricky as a small log, the 
writer has run the gauntlet of the whole 
class of canoes, and, simply for the love of 
the sport of canoeing, and with a thought of 
making this most delightful summer sport 
less of a bug-a-boo to fond parents, of late 
years it has been his practice to talk and 
write against the short, narrow canoe that 


one sees—usually in all sporting goods 
stores—and to boost for the longer and 
wider (in proportion) types and the type 


called sponson canoes. 













A lake scene in New York 


Ready for anything. 


These wider types may be paddled just as 
easily as the smaller canoe, more easily when 
loaded, are not dangerous to ride in, as they 
cannot readily be overturned, and at this 
late date the writer will come out with the 
assertion that, were the canoe companies to 
stop making the conventional, narrow canoe 
and go in for the wider models, such as the 
guides and Indians of the North choose, 
there would be a funeral of the prejudices 


Scene on the banks ot 
a large eastern river. 


that have sprung up around the name of 
canoe and all that pertains to its use. 

It is now thirty-two years since the writer 
owned his first dugout, and in that time he 
has had nearly all of the representative types 
of canoes, but the last four have been of 
one type and make only, and tho the Dean 
Canoe Co., Petersborough Canoe Co., Old 
Town Canoe Co., Borden Canoe Co., Carle- 
ton Canoe Co. and the other companies not 
mentioned make canges in the wider types 
that are all that the discerning canoeist 
could desire, yet it is in the Kennebec Canoe 
Company’s type called the Main Guide 
Canoe that he has found his ideal for both 
pleasure and hard work. 

The first of this make owned was lost in 
the ice and rapids of the Columbia River, 
after having nearly finished a canoe trip 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast 
at Portland, Ore., thru the north woods of 
Maine, thru Canada to the St. Lawrence, 
passing into the Great Lakes by way of the 
Welland Canal, thru the entire length of the 
lakes to Minnesota, thence thru Canada to 
Hudson Bay, up the Saskatchewan River to 
the Rocky Mountains and from there a long 
portage over to the headwaters of the Colum. 
bia River, which leads to the Pacific Ocean 

With the second of these canoes a trip was 
essayed from Three Forks, Mont., to the 
Gulf of Mexico, by way of the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, but a cyclone was en- 
countered a few miles below Bismark, 
N. Dak., and the canoeist was left in the 
water with branches of trees, 
sod, lumber and _ hail falling 
around him, and thus ended his 
second big trip. Later on this 
trip was successfully completed 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and for 
a splendid vacation trip that 
would always cling to the mem- 
ory of the one who takes it, 
there is none that can com- 








Two is company, three’s a crowd. Casual ac- 
quaintance of a shady nook 


pare with a trip down the Missouri River. 

Another of these canoes was put into the 
waters of Lake Itaska, the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River, and served the writer 
faithfully and well on the trip down the 
Mississippi River until crushed between two 
steamboats at a wharf in New Orleans. The 
last one—also the last canoe owned by the 
writer—was put into the waters of the Ar- 
kansas River at Pueblo, Colo., and after a 
trip down that river to its junction with the 
Mississippi River, down the Mississippi to 
the mouth of the Red River, up the Red 
River to where it empties most of its waters 
into Atchafalaya Bayou and hence, thru some 
of the wildest country known, down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and along the coast of 
Louisiana to one of the mouths of the 


Mississippi, up this river to New Orleans, 
the faithful canoe was placed on a steam- 
boat and shipped north. 





All by his lonesome 
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Old Town Canoe. 


There is yet another canoe trip that will not fade from 
memory that was made in a Petersborough Canoe down the 
Ohio River and Mississippi River to the Gulf, and it seems 
to make no difference how many times a river is traveled over 
in a canoe, one will see many, many things on each trip that 
had not been seen on others—something is always new. 

It is the writer’s intention to make another trip down the 
Missouri River from the mountains of Southwestern Montana, 
by way of the Madison River to Three Forks, Mont., where, 
in conjunction with the Wisdom and Galatian rivers, it forms 


the big, long, but not buddy, Missouri, for 
the water does not begin to be muddy until 
after one passes into the Dakotas, or after 
nearly 2,000 miles of river has been traveled. 

There are so many, many thousands of 
places in these United States where one may 
spend a most enjoyable vacation with a 
canoe, a vacation that, if no other trip would 
ever be made in a canoe, would stand out in 
the memory of the one or ones who partici- 
pated in it as the one big red letter series 
of days in their lives. 

It is not so long ago that we were talking 
with an old gray-headed man—just one of 
those accidental meetings that will come 
about occasionally—when allusion was made 
to the Tennessee River. It was along this 
river that this old man was born and raised, 
but when mention was made to that river, 
and of boating on its waters, it would do 
ones heart good to see the light come into 
the eves of that 80-year-old boy as he be- 
came young again over the canoe trips he 
had taken, so many years before, on those 
far away waters. 

It is with regret that the writer notes the 
many unused streams in our country that 
would be really ideal for that week’s trip to 
regain that poise and strength so needful to 
one who is mixed up in today’s strenuous 
routine of business. There are streams in 
Connecticut or New York or Massachusetts 
or Ohio, or any of our states, where one can 
take a canoe trip that will build up ones 
blood as no doctor’s tonic ever could, and 
in those of our most popular states one can 
almost spend a fortnight on the water and 
not see a sign of civilization, tho it be but 
a stone’s-throw from the cornfields on either 
side, hidden from sight of the wayfairer on 
the water by a fringe of trees only. 

Take the month of July for instance, when 
our ciiies are like an oven in the day time, 
and especially in the East, where for weeks 
the pavements never seem to cool off; it 
would be but a short trip to a quiet stream, 
where all day long there would be a breeze 
blowing, softly to be sure, but none the less 
there, to refresh the one who will throw off 
the cares of business for a week to investi- 
gate iis invigorating freshness—and who is 
there in this land that could not enjoy to 
float or paddle slowly on one of those little 
streams, crossing and recrossing from bank 
to bank to be in the shade where those 
breezes seem to be always located, and where 
they seem to live to play among the trees 
and bushes for no matter how hot the day 
elsewhere, there is always a slight breeze 
blowing along the shady banks of any 
stream. 


Years before this the writer made a trip down the Sus- 
suehanna River in a Dean Canoe from Central New York thru 
Pennsylvania to Philadelphia, which will always be remem- 
bered, as will also a trip down the Connecticut River in an 
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1—Pa and Ma enjoy an outing “a la canoe.” 
2—A canoe load of joy. The whole family can enjoy the water. 
3—Sweethearts all. Who would not see pleasure in such sport? 


4—Wifie can paddle her own canoe. 


Ah! to sit and drift and dream on the 
waters where, in some shady nook, along the 
banks, the breezes are playing, and, tho out 
in the sun all life is still, along that bank 
one will see the birds hopping from twig to 
twig and hear their merry twitter as they 
raise on the wing from the edge of the water, 





An early morning 


‘canoe-hike”’ 


Combining exercise and pleasure. 


after quenching their thirst, to where, with- 
out a thought of fear, perched on a limb a 
few feet away from the dreamer in their 
midst, they pour out a flood of musical 
thanksgiving to the one who made the waters 
and the land, and who causes the breezes to 
play along the banks of those waters, until 
it is there that our dreams may take the 
course suggested by the poet who wrote: 


The breezes played with his silvered hair, 
And, feeling their kisses, he smiled and 
said, 
’Tis a glorious world down here below— 
Why wait for happiness ’till we are dead? 


Tempus Fugit. 
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Fishing on the St. Joe River 


About a dozen of us St. Maries sportsmen 
rolled our blankets, filled our packsacks and 
departed for Avery, Idaho (about forty miles 
west of the Montana line), on the C., M. & 
St. P. Ry., in the Bitter Root Mountains. 

There were engaged about a dozen pack 
horses and two packers, leaving us free to 
fish and hunt as we pleased. Most of us, 
preferred to walk up the trail, which in 
places was just wide enough to allow a horse 
to pass, and if he made a miss-step he was 
sure to go off the trail, several hundred feet 
below. We lost two horses in this way. This 


(1) A string of St. Joe trout 
(2) Landing a big one from a difficult position 
(3) View of St. Joe River 





trail follows the St. Joe River southeast to 
the Montana line. 

This route affords some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery to be found anywhere in the 
world, so some noted travelers tell us. 

In catching the trout shown in the picture, 
as well as eight that are not shown, only 
South Bend baits in five different styles were 
used, and it may be that a different tale 
might have been told of the big fellows had 
a larger variety of baits been used. 

The fishing was all one could ask for; 
2 and 3-pound trout were frequent, with an 


occasional 4 and 5-pounder. Do you know 
it takes a man quite awhile to land a 
5-pound trout? I saw a man put in a very 
busy hour landing one alone, as shown in 
No. 2. We saw trout on that trip that would 
weigh 10 pounds. They will always be there, 
for they will not bite. 

Each man got his limit of mule deer, and 
one elk was bagged. We saw as many as 
fifty deer in one herd, but they were too far 
away to show up in a picture, as shown in 
picture No. 3. J. F. ANDERSON. 

Idaho. 
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3 Cept te tie e year more — 
~ Same old packupon my ba i 
“Plowin down the shore. 
Same old quills 
-Svipe a scootin too, 
Same white breakers poundin in, 
Same. old ocean bhie. 

sot stretch o’ beach to plod- | 
Scouse a dern sight longer- 
Didnt used to seem so fur, 
Guess Iwas some stronger. 
Same old spot of my delight 
hinally arrived at, 
Per spiratiop rollin neath, 
Flavvel shirt and old bat. 
Same old baitin up o” “book, 
Same old castin out, ee 
Same old reehn ofitiv, 

‘old strike and sb: at 
Jes the. same old boo Do 
‘Somre silly fish—but still © 
The k God in all this sameness, 


> Loi re's. ag Ws. the same old tbrill 
: AF Westervelt 
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Conpuctep sy IT. E. Brimmer 


Eating on Tour 


QprNE of the most remarkable things about 
camping with your automobile is the 
fact that you do not have to exist on canned 
or powdered milk, dehydrated and preserved 
fruit and vegetables, salted and smoked or 
dried meat or fish, and the general hardtack 
that goes with most styles of camping. Of 
course, you may want a little of the above; 
but the regular menu at your autocamp 
should be just exactly what you would eat 
at home. 
In short, you ought to plan on using ice 


camper does not make his gas, but rather 
exchanges his tank for a filled one at any 
one of thousands of service stations in the 
country. This outfit makes a fire that is 
instant, odorless, sootless and smokeless. 
Rubber tubing connects the small pocket 
stove with the tank, while the light is a jet 
directly connected. 

The gasoline stove is today a favorite with 
the autocamper, burning the same fuel as 
his car, and being safe and efficient. These 
handy autocamping stoves are built to col- 
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HANDY CHARCOAL CAMP STOVE 


for food refrigeration, and all camping 
trailers, practically, are equipped with an 
ice box. Some autocampers build a crude 
ice chest of one kind or another and say 
they are well cared for. An ice basket is 
excellent. We have carried our infant’s 
modified milk in a refrigerator basket thru 
the hottest August weather. In this same 
basket we carry all day fresh-cut steaks or 
chops or roasts of meat, or indeed fresh fish. 
Our milk is most frequently cow’s extract 
kept in the regular milk bottles, quart size. 
Generally the autocamper starts in the morn- 
ing for an all-day tour, and eats only a hasty 
lunch at noon, depending on a real dinner 
in the evening. He may stock up his re- 
frigerator basket with all kinds of perishable 
food—everything he would eat normally at 
home, say—and take it all day in a hot car 
inside his basket in perfect safety. Ice cold 
drinks, jelly, cream, salad dressing, butter 
(fresh and hard) and ice cream—yes, ice 
cream, carried all day for the camp table a 
hundred miles from anywhere. 

In the field of stoves there are many ex- 
cellent ones for autocamping. One is the 
Prest-O-Lite gas outfit, which not only cooks 
but illuminates camp, too. The little 20x6 
inch tank carries anywhere almost, the stove 
weighs a little over one pound, and you may 
light camp and cook simultaneously. The 


lapse and fold and pack in a small space. 
You may get them with two or three burners 
as you like, and with or without ovens and 
other articles that go to make up a com- 
plete cooking kitchenette. 


The American Kampkook gasoline stove 
resembles a small metal suitcase, being 
about 4x8x16 inches and weighing around 8 
pounds in the two-burner size. It has an 
excellent oven, round and oblong fry-pans 
with folding handles, and a bread pan, as 
well as wind shield. This stove nests in- 
side its oven for carrying. 


The Tourist Camp Stove is a gasoline two- 
burner stove that stands up well on its wire 
legs, which lock in both open and folded 
position. The burner flame opening is in 
the top, so that the fire is intense. With 
this stove there is a warming oven and pans 
with folding handles that are a distinct and 
unique advance over any other collapsing 
handle arrangement. 


Another gasoline stove of excellent con- 
struction is the Auto Camp Stove—a two- 
burner type that follows the general con- 
struction of the ordinary gasoline cooker. 
A fourth stove of the same type, which may 
be had in one or two-burner size, is the 
Kamp Kook (not to be confused with 
Kampkook). The gasoline tank on this 


stove does not remove and pack inside the 
case. The oven with this outfit folds up flat 
for carrying. The two-burner is about 
6x10x18 inches, and weighs about 18 pounds. 
In the realm of wood stoves there are sev- 
eral worth consideration for motor camping 
because they pack and fold neatly, at the 
same time being non-warping and reliable. 
For use in a tent the Cree folding wood 
stove is excellent, as we know, because we 
have kept our small baby dry and warm on 
wet, cold nights. Set up, this stove has four 
legs, a body 10x10x27 inches, 8 feet of pipe 
with two clever elbows, a tent collar, draft, 
damper, lid and lid-lift; and it weighs 17 
pounds. The surprising thing is that this 
stove collapses and folds to fit in a canvas 
carrying case about 4x10x28 inches. 


The Red-E stove with its oven boasts of 
boiling, broiling and baking at the same 
time, yet folds to about 1 inch thick and 
about 10x18 inches. The oven is of the re- 
flector baker type, and the stove has an open 
grate top with no pipe or front. 


The Nugget stove is a folding open grate 
on four legs, with part of the side space 
covered with sheet metal, and cooks, bakes 
and broils at the same time. Besides this 
stove the outfit contains an oven, meat 
broiler, extension handle, folding handle fry- 
pan and kit bag. The oven is of the reflector 
baker type. 


The E-Z Lite Fire Starter is a variation 
from the true wood stove in the fact that it 
burns charcoal. For each meal the camper 
is supplied with a fresh package of charcoal, 
which lights with a wick, requiring no 
kindling. Packed, the little charcoal stove 
is about 1x6xl0 inches. One package of 
fuel will last about two hours, and several 
of these miniature stoves may be used simul- 
taneously. 


The reflector baker oven is an article to 
consider seriously, because with a wood 
stove it makes you a fine warming oven as 
well as baking oven. The Stonebridge fold- 
ing baker may be had in aluminum, tinned 
steel plate, galvanized iron, and in sizes 
from 13 to 19 inches, weighing from 1% 
pounds in aluminum to 4 pounds in the gal- 
vanized iron. This oven folds to about half 
an inch thick, and when unfolded is a tri- 
angular-shaped affair with a shelf. It oper- 
ates on the same principle as the old Dutch 
baking oven—that is, reflected heat does the 
work. Hence the interior ought to be kept 
polished brightly. Legs hold this oven so 
that it stands before your stove or wood fire 
correctly. 


The Campfire Grub Stake has recently 
come on the market, and is the old woods- 
man’s stove in a new garb, having a central 
post driven into the ground about which the 
fire is built, and this post supporting over 
the blaze pots, kettles, griddles and grates 
at just the height you want them. Its ad- 
justable racks can be instantly turned, 
raised or lowered, and the whole outfit packs 
into a strong container 144 inches high by 
20 inches long and 9 inches wide. 
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_ Lake a KODAK with you 


Kodak film in the yellow box, over 


the counter all over the world. 








Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. tie kodak cit 
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A stove that should not be forgotten in 
this list is the Livingood Collapsible Stove, 
made of black iron. It weighs 23 pounds, 
and is equipped with oven, hearth, roasting 
pan, coffee pot and water can. It folds up 
and can be placed under the back seat of 
the machine or packed with other camp 
equipment. 

The Glenwood Camp Stove burns gasoline, 
is made to fold into suitcase size, and weighs 
19 pounds. It has a working shelf, folding 
legs, two full-size burners, and runs five 
hours with one filling, both burners going. 
It requires no stooping. 


A good cast-iron stove that has been at- 
tracting favorable comment is the Afco Por- 
table Cast-iron Stove. For a cast-iron stove 
this one is very light, weighing but 18 lbs. 
Set up, it is 18x10x10 inches, and folds into 
a space 18x10x4 inches. It is very quickly 
set up. 


If you use an open fire for cooking, be 
sure to build it long rather than round, and 
make sure with any wood fire that every coal 
is dead before you leave. The open camp- 
fire presents the problem of much smoke, 
frequently blacking pots and kettles, where 
the enclosed wood stoves work just like your 
kitchen range at home. There are many 
things to consider when you select your 
stove. 


Camp tables are compact when folded to 
carry, and after you have eaten on tour for 
a few days you will never be satisfied with- 
out some kind of collapsible table. The 
Gold Medal, Puffer-Hubbard, Kay-Dee and 
Telescopic camp tables are all excellent, and 
made in various patterns and sizes to suit 
every camping party. 

A camp table that is more than a mere 
place to eat from is the Camper’s Friend. 
While this is actually a dandy camp table 
about 27x33 inches, with two shelves under- 
neath, it also collapses and folds to form a 
box about 9x9x33 inches that secures 
quickly to the running board with a pair of 
clamps. Inside the box, which was the table 
of regulation height, are enclosed the four 
iron legs, a gasoline stove, folding oven, food 
service box with cover, and a complete set 
of cooking pots, kettles, pans, etc. The 
whole thing weighs about 50 pounds, and is 
varnished wood covered with an enameled 
metal cover when on your running board, 
making a pleasing appearance. 

Not only is this combination table and 
running board box handy, but it solves in 
a simple fashion your kitchen and dining 
problems all under one cover. The cooking 
utensils are of heavy tinware and oval shape. 
The three cooking pots have covers and bails 
and are 3, 4% and 6-quart capacity. There 
is a 2-quart coffee pot, and all four nest, or 
telescope, together when packed. The covers 
act as plates, the largest pot as a dishpan; 
and there are two folding handle fry-pans 
of heavier material, with tin covers for the 
pans. 

Another combination outfit that comprises 
a camp table and eating (rather than cook- 
ing) service is the Wilder Luncheonette. 
When unstrapped and removed from the car 
it becomes a camp table about 22x44 inches, 
and the interior reveals six steel chairs 16 
inches high, as well as six each of knives, 
forks, spoons, cups and plates. Then there 
is a metal food container with utensil holder. 


The Kamp Kitchen is a running board box 
that unfolds to form a table, exposing four 
chairs and a stove. There is room inside 
for all cooking and eating equipment. In 
place on the car this board box looks some- 
thing like a suitcase; open, it hinges wide 
open thru the center lengthwise, forming a 
— as large as the combined sides of the 

ox. 


Many touring autoists are now taking 
along a Carry Kit, it being made up of a 
neatly folding table and four chairs, that 
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FOLDING WOOD AUTOCAMP STOVE 


With pipe, being portable and compact in canvas carrying case. 


opens like an umbrella and folds into a very 
compact bundle. One of the greatest advan- 
tages of this kit is its strength and durability, 
considering its size. 

One of the best of all sets of cooking and 
eating outfits is the Wearever aluminum out- 
fit, from two to eight party size, which nests 
into surprisingly small space. The four 
party set comprises three cooking pots with 
covers and bails, 7, 9 and 11-quart capacity; 
one 2'4-quart coffee pot, two 10-inch fry- 
pans, four each of cups, bowls, plates, knives 
(steel blades), forks, spoons, tablespoons 
and a salt and pepper service. 


For culinary, butcher and general-purpose 
knives the Marble Woodcraft knife with 
sheath, or the Marble Ideal, are excellent. 
A good knife, carried safely in a leather 
sheath, should serve to carve the loaf of 
bread or to cut up the game and meat, and 
the two mentioned above, in any length 
blade that suits you, will prove excellent. 

For use about camp, especially for chop- 
ping wood, the Marble Camp Ax with 20- 
inch handle is excellent. This ax has a 
leather sheath so that it may be carried with 
safety anywhere in your car, and it is plenty 
large enough, in careful hands, to meet all 
the requirements of the autocamper. 

The ration list given below is merely sug- 
gestive of the grub that you will want to 
take along for a limited number of people, 
and should not be depended upon as the 
final word, being given to you as I have 
learned from experience: 


RATION LIST PER INDIVIDUAL 


PER WEEK 
Bacon 2 lbs. Onions 8 ozs. 
Baking Powder Potatoes 6 lbs. 
Butter 1 lb. Prunes, etc. 1b. 
Beans 8 ozs. Raisins 8 ozs. 
Cornmeal 1lb. Rice 12 ozs. 
Coffee 8 ozs. Sugar 1 lb. 
Lard 4 ozs. Salt 6 ozs. 
Meat (fresh) 3 lbs. Sweets 1 lb. 
Milk 4 qts. Tea 1 oz. 
Nut Meats 4 ozs. Tomatoes, etc. 1 lb. 
Oatmeal 8 ozs. Wheat Flour 4|bs. 





Used outside tent 


There are a great many things you might 
like to add to the above, and there are cer- 
tainly others that you will not want, but let 
the ration list merely serve as a chart. The 
best way is to figure out just what you-want, 
and get it day by day if possible. In nine 
out of ten cases you will be passing thru 
towns each day where you can stock up. 
However, for long stretches over uninhabited 
country the procuring of an adequate com. 
missary may prove a very vital consideration. 


When you pass beyond the realm of the 
bossy and have to put up with powdered 
milk, let me recommend Klim. We used 
this one summer on a trip where we were 
passing thru woods and more backwoods 
every day for weeks, and it proved excellent 
substitute. In several cases we treated the 
lumber-jacks to our “fresh milk,” and in 
every case they were astonished because not 
a cow roamed the fields for miles away. The 
secret of using Klim is to stir, or rather 
beat, the powder into the necessary water 
with an egg-beater. Take an egg-beater by 
all means for this purpose. 


Now for actual action. I never claimed 
to be a cook-book on legs, but I will say 
anyone can readily make the kind of bis- 
cuits that will call for more. Right here 
mention should be made of the fact that 
most always the male end of the party does 
the chef act in the open. I have never dis- 
covered the reason. Perhaps it goes back 
to the beginning of things for its main- 
spring. Anyhow, I notice that the men like 
nothing better than to putter about the stove 
and to serve up steaming courses a la carte. 
It is truly good sport and half the fun to 
master the ceremony of the merry stove. 
About those biscuits: 

Wheat-flour, 1% pints; baking powder, 
1% teaspoons; salt, 1 level teaspoon; grease, 
1 heaping tablespoon; water, 14 pint. 

This dose is for a dozen biscuits, which 
will fit a pan about 8x12 inches. The bak- 
ing powder and the flour should be first 
mixed and then the salt. Rub into this the 
cold lard or bacon fat until there are no 
lumps, using a tablespoon for your weapon, 
and then stir in the water until you have a 
rather stiff dough. Rub some flour on your 
hands and the temporary baking board and 
also upon the rolling pin, which may most 
conveniently be a round bottle. Place the 
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ON orth Carolina 


Convert 





‘**Enclosed you will find photo taken at the end of a perfect day. 


‘There are 38 black bass and 5 pickerel, or what we call ‘Jacks,’ 43 in 
~~, all. Total weight of same, 65 pounds. 


anaes 


SHIMMYETTE FLY ROD WIGGLER P - = : 
Weight 1-20 02., 50c ‘* These were caught, two men fishing, from 10:30 a.m.to 5:45 p.m. We 

p 
(used with our fly spinner pork) ‘ 


tried all of those fancy wooden blocks we had trying to coax one out until 
10:30, and could not get them to strike at all. We then thought of the 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


and put on some Shimmy Wigglers. 











. ‘* Then the fun began. 
SHIMMY WIGGLER, '2 or % 02z., $1.00 8 


‘By lunch time we had twenty! 


‘‘ Starting again about one o'clock, we were hard at it until 5:45 and by 
then had landed 23 more of these wary scrappers. 


‘*So now I am convinced that if you just want to go fishing, any old bait 
will do, but if you want to really catch fish, use the old reliable Shimmy 
Wiggler — that’s the bait for me! 





ORIENTAL WIGGLER, ¥% of % oz.. $1.00 ‘* While I am about it I am going to also enclose another photo showing 
v7 ee ee re ees another nice bunch of black bass taken by the writer on the Shimmy Wiggler. 
They average 114 pounds. 


“Will say further that I have no objection to your using these photos 
and this letter to help some other good fellows see the light. 


“Yours for the pork rind minnows, 
(Signed) C. E. ROUNTREE.” 


Greenville, North Carolina. 


You, too, old timer, can get ’em if you use Al Foss Baits! 








Almost every dealer now has the Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows. 


If “‘white corn’? has made yours blind to his 
opportunities, either hunt up a “live one”’ or 
send us his name and we’ll supply you direct. 


ove AT, FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sizes 
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SOME HANDY CAMP ARTICLES 


At the left is a complete gasolene stove kitchenette of oven, fry and bread pans, etc. 
In the center is a two-burner gasolene stove in use. 


basket is excellent for packing odds and ends. 


The pack 


At the right, the refrigerator basket. 


dough on the board and roll it to three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness. Then cut 
out round cuts with a can cover, using the 
odds and ends also, and place in a well- 
greased pan. Have your oven ready as per 
directions that the makers will supply with 
the outfit, and the rest is easy. Dough of 
any kind that has baking powder in it 
should be handled but little, because the gas 
made by the powder becoming damp, which 
makes bread light, is released by too much 
kneading of the dough, and is said to be 
“sad.” Drop biscuits do away with the 
baking board, the rolling pin, and are faster 
to manufacture. They are made on the same 
formula given for biscuits above, except that 
water is stirred in to make a thick batter; 
just enough stirring with a spoon to get out 
the lumps, and no more. Then drop young 
pyramids of dough from the spoon into the 
greased baking pan. 

Flapjacks may be made from prepared 
flour so easily at Hotel De Roadside that | 
hardly need mention them. Most of the 
ready-mixed flours contain egg powder, but- 
termilk, and all that will be needed is water. 
This flour is most always put up in tiny 
boxes that don’t last very long. The same 
flour may be obtained in larger sacks, and 
is more convenient unless the matter of bulk 
must be kept down to the limit. To make 
fluffy cakes, try beating the batter with your 
egg beater. This also gets the lumps out 


neatly. 
Broiling meat should be selected only 
from most tender cuts, and should be 


pounded, but not gashed so the juices es- 
cape. Regulate the fire so it is not too hot 
and sear the raw meat over quickly on the 
start by thrusting over a. hot flame. Hold 
the meat so the drippings will run over to 
one corner, where they may be caught and 
kept hot. Serve on a warm platter with hot 
drippings and butter poured over. Fried 
meat should be done over a low flame and 
turned frequently. I like bacon cut a quar- 
ter of an inch thick and just nicely done 
thru, never crisp. Suit yourself. If the 
bacon is too salty, freshen it by boiling a 
few minutes in hot water. Salt pork and 
ham may need the same freshening process. 
Practice will reveal a period in the frying 
of pork meat where there is a certain trans- 
lucent appearance, showing the heat has 


eaten its way clear through. It is ready to 
be taken off the stove and will be crisp when 
Of course, if you don’t like this meat 
quite so well done, why, simply do it less. 
Bird meat for frying should be cut into as 
small pieces as the anatomy and bone frame 
will permit and parboiled in a pot with just 
enough water to cover, then removed, saving 
the liquid. Sprinkle with salt, pepper, flour 
or cracker crumbs or bread crumbs, and fry. 
Make brown gravy of the liquid and the 
dripping grease in the pan. Any game meat 
that may have a strong flavor will be im- 
proved by frying a small piece of bacon or 
fat pork with it. Or you may prefer an 
onion that has been parboiled and minced 
for the same purpose. 


cool. 


Camp pie may be indulged in if Sir Chef 
feels that reckless. The filling of fruits 
should be prepared and made ready before 
the crust, and stewed fruits constitute mighty 


fine makin’s for camp pie. Here is the way 
a pie crust looks in the knock-down state: 
Flour, one cupful: 
Salt, half teaspoon; 
Lard, half cup (cold) ; 
Water, four tablespoons. 


Use a knife to cut the cold lard into the 
flour to pieces about the size of peas. Stir 
in the water with a spoon, and if more seems 
necessary, sprinkle it in carefully, testing 
to see when the dough is just right. Divide 
the dough into two parts and roll each on 
a flour insulated board with your rolling pin, 
which may be a length of sapling with bark 
peeled, in case round bottles seem extinct. 
Then place one thin layer, neatly rolled out, 
into the tin for the undercrust; press in the 
fruit and then lay on the upper layer of 
what will eventually become crisp crust 
Pinch the edges of both crusts togethe: 
after trimming neatly around the edges of 
the tin and place in the stove oven and bake 
until done—ask your wife. 

Cake and cookies might be tackled in an 
evil moment by our chef, and most likely this 
one yielding to temptation may cause the for 
mation of a habit akin to dope shooting, so 
beware. Assemble the following for eithe: 
cake or cookies: 

Sugar, two cups; 

Lard, one cup; 

Water, one cup; 

Flour, to thicken; 

Salt, one pinch; 

Baking powder, two teaspoons. 


The lard and sugar should first be creamed 
together and then the water added, after 
which sufficient flour is stirred into it right 
for rolling into cookies or just enough to 
make a cake dough. Spice or seasoning 
may be added to the dough if desired and on 
hand. Bake the cake in moderate heat and 
allow it to rise before browning. 

There are a great many kinds ard styles 
cf eats and near-eats that are compounded 
especially for the camper, especially the 
amateur who really wants to do it all him- 
self and get full measure of enjoyment. 
Such foods come with full directions and 
most of them will bear trving © once, 
anyhow. 

















THE AUTHOR BAKING CAMP PIE IN A GASOLENE OVEN 
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ANGLING 


in Angling (Van 


\dventures 
Heilner) 
American Food and Game Fishes 


Campen 
$3 





American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
RCA), ONUIINE osc seat cated .. 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make “Them...... 1.50 





Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall)................ 3.00 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall........ ... 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).............. 2.00 
Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith)........ 3.00 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 3.00 


Compleat Angler (Walton)................-.--..:-:0++ 3 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake).. 
Di sos pnd of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 


ley 
og Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2.00 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
Tweed (Scope) 5 





Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1.00 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead).............-ccccc.ccssoses 4.00 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)... 1.00 
Fighting Tackic CR VRRER) qccqnnecvcsscosisccnpcassecsstosssen 1.00 


Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)...... : 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)............00000.... a 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds) 
Game Fishes of the Word 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)... 
Grim, The Story of a Pike 






Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
pC) ae ee RS ae Se ae 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 
CAPS OIID  spaprescecevasskenicarnssoniscotwiantp ini denchaidoneanisve 3.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John)................ 1.00 
Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill).................... 1.75 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John.................... 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble ett 
(Johnson) ...... 1.50 
Salt Water Game Fishing “C. "F. Holder)... 1.00 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)...................... 7.50 
Some Fish and Some Fishing.......................... 3.00 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)........ 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard). 10.00 
ioe. ee isas eee 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Jack to Nature (Newkirk)...................... SO 
B: ackwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 
pn COR a) ) eC een 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)............... . 1.00 
Camas TRCRTE Came ances ereckensctnesccccwncnnis . Le 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke) 2.00 
Camping Out (Miller)......................... . 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)... 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods vssthiti 1.00 
Camper’s Own Book......... 1.50 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan)... .60 
Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) .. . 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)... 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)... 1.00 


Duck and Goose Shooting............... 2.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding)......................... 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)... ae 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding)....................... 1.00 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)....... : 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)... 2.00 


Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins ey : 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
(Harding) CE : : 
Kink Book, The . eee 
Land Cruising and ‘Prospecting... on 


Log Cabins and Cottages.......... 2.00 
Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller)... 25 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)................... 1.00 


Mink Trapping (Harding) .......0cccccccccc--.. 1 





Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)............ 3.00 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)... 1.50 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace).................. 1.00 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)..............----.0:--0-++ 1.00 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).......... 1.75 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 
ler)< Weper, SEDs ClO nk. cccceciccenereceeces . 1.75 
Steel Traps (Harding) ... 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... . 1.00 
Tracks and Tracking......... oa . 1.00 
ye ig ae 2.50 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding).......... 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING» 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)... ... 9.00 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols..... 6.00 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 
American Rifle, The (Whelen)......................-- 3.00 


American Shotgun, The (Askins).. 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans). 
Automatic Pistols i a Pollard)... 
Black Bears, The (Wright)... 
Book of the Pistol and ‘Revolver, 
(Pollard) ........ 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
CUNIIN 925 2ccscoapuasnenscusteesscnasuisaseracananciceiotascvens 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
(cS ee aelier aieeebs ei aio ty [> es is . 4.25 


The 











MHA PUTT Wh; " | 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday)  ..............---. ee 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 3.00 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott).... 1.10 
Good Hunting (Roosevelt) ............000.0000 1.60 
Conteh y, “Te” CE occ ncvceriessensmeecsienes 2.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 3.00 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 
Bi TS aE, PORE ate ere eae 15 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley)... . 2.00 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White)...... 2.00 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)...................... 75 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans)............ 2.50 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis & Donovan)........ 1.25 
ae a | a een 6.00 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
CR oie ai riceeeeeniian 3.00 
Our Rifles (Chas. W. Sawyer) i ee SF 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 
wright), new and revised edition. . 1.00 
Rifle Marksmanship ... . 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ww ard), 7th 
COI 6 ae sects a 5 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen & 
Robinson) . Z 7.00 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins). 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)............. 2.50 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller)....................2..... 1.50 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow).................... 2.00 
Sporting Rifle (Winans)... 5.00 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
Ko AS es y ‘0 eee eae ee eae 2.00 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 
Me ee ae ee 2.00 


ou. Single- ‘Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 

Wilderness of the Upper Yukon veameanete 5.00 

Wildfowlers (Bradford) ...... edatied . 1.00 

Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) 0.000.000.0000... 2.00 
KENNEL 

Airedale, The (Bruette)... 1.00 

All About Airedales (Palmer) ; - paper, $1. 10; 

PO EI NL OT ~ ae 
Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)... 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller). ——— 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette)............ -50 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, = 00: 

cIeth. =... parece sikciaaieee . 2.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams................ 2.00 


OF POPULAR AUTHORS 
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THE LEADING OUTDOOR WRITINGS 





Boston Terrier, The (And All About It) 
bo a ey ee 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette)..... 
Dog Book, The (Watson).....000..000000.0....- 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) 
Haberlein’s Force Collar..............-...csccseesee 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont)... 
pe SE OS er rae 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes). : 
Practical Dog Training (Hammond)... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (W ickham)... 
Story of Jack (Lytle)......... ’ 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, ‘The 
(Shelley); cloth, $2.00; paper... 
; NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
gS) ee 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) . . 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore... 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed) 
Bird Life (Chapman) ...... 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills) 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
aday) 





Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornad: ay) 2. 





Pheasant Farming (Simpson) ”) 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos Mills) 2.50 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) - 2.50 
The Yellowstone National Park (Chitten- 
den 3.00 
“MISCELLANEOUS 
A B C of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page) 2.50 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Oppor- 
tunity (Burr) .... 6.00 
Bill Johnston’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes) 2 50 
Boxing (D.C. Hutchison) . 1.00 
“eee Sailing and Motor Boating (Mil- 
ler . 2.50 
Canoe, The—Its “Selection, Care and Use 
(Pinkerton) . : . .100 
Chinook Book, The . 1.00 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the Rockies 
(Baggs . j ; ; 3.50 
Motor Boat, “The—Its Selection, Care and 
Ns . ; , 1.00 
Motor Boats and Boat Motors (Page and 
pe i 4.00 
Opening the “West with Lewis and Clark 
(Sabin) .... 1.75 
Outdoor Photography (Julian ‘A. Dimock).. 1.00 
Outdoor Signaling (Elbert Wells) 1.00 
Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell) 1.00 
Rediscovered Country (S. E. White) 2.00 


Soldier’s Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- 


DOMED s0<61.- 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Enos Mills) 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills) 


All prices include postage 


qmenoee S..........-6....520.-... ‘ 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo., 


Please send me the following books for which I 


Please send me the following books, Parcels Post, 
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Keep Foods or Liquids Hot or Cold | 
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Carry Hot Food | 

In This New | 
Thermal Jar! 


or a Gallon of Hot or Cold Drinks 


Here’s a big thermal jar—big open- 
ing--big capacity. ‘Through the 4 
inch mouth you can pack 8 pounds 
of food--hot fried chicken, baked 
beans, hot potatoes——-or cold ice 
cream. Or carry a whole gallon (16 
cups) of hot coffee, iced tea, lemon- 
ade or cold water. Made in 2 quart 


size also. 


You’ll find the Aladdin Thermal- 


ware Jar a “‘life-saver” on a day’s 
trip——a necessity in permanent camp 
fishing, hunting or touring. 
Unusually rugged. Heavy glassinner be- 
utifully silvered, joined to steel jacket by 
patent Thermalware seal. High thermal 


efficiency. Insulated sanitary glass stop- 
perinsteadofcork. Easytoclean. Capa- 
city and durability considered, the lowest 
price Thermal bottle you can buy. 


For Keeping Meals Hot, Use 
The Aladdin Thermalware Dish 
A three purpose dish—cooking, serving, 
heat-retaining. Cook food in advance 
erve hot and keep it hot during entire 
meal. Cover seals by vacuum principle. 
If your dealer hasn't it, write us, 
Ask for Aladdin Thermalware Jars and 
Dishes at Department, Drug, Hardware, 
Jewelry, Sporting Goods and Auto 
Accessory Stores. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
(BERARSRRRESESERREERERESEREREREEER REESE Eee eee eee 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
631 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


_Please send me Free Booklet about Alad- 
din Thermalware Jars and Dishes. 


My Dealer’s Name 
Name .. 


Address eon tA 











Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 


Seeing the East by Automobile Pullman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Once more the end 
of another year has rolled around, and we 
find ourselves living over the happy times 
we had during the past summer. 

We had the good fortune to be able to get 
away for three months. Heretofore we had 
always spent our vacation in our own 
Rockies, but having a bit more time we 
headed the old Dodge east on the morning 
of June 2nd, and struck the Lincoln High- 
way for Chicago, Niagara Falls, St. Law- 
rence River and the New England states. 

Our car is made Pullman type, so we slept 
in the car. Never had our tent up but one 


Plymouth was celebrating its three hundret} 
anniversary with a wonderful pageant—700 
people in the play; and as we watched the 
crowds we were reminded of the verse some 
poet has sung: 


“O dear old mother Plymouth, 
To thy cradle by the sea, 

The children of thy lineage 
Are homing back to thee.” 


It was with a heavy heart that on the 
morning of the 18th of July I turned the 
nose of the old Dodge west towards Colo- 
rado by way of Washington, D. C. 














A ROAD SCENE 


night. Always eat breakfast and supper 
from our combination, chuck box and table, 


| bolted on the running board of the car, with- 
| out tent or cover, and on the twelve weeks’ 


outing we were bothered with rain but twice 
at meal time. 

Our camps in the Adirondacks and in 
various places in New England states will 
never be forgotten. 

It is useless for me to try to describe the 
beauty of the Catskills; nor of the trip down 
the Hudson River; and of the pleasure of 
motoring on the old post road to Boston. 

As we visited the points of interest where 
history was made, we felt as if we were on 
sacred ground. As we strolled around in 
the streets of quaint old Plymouth Rock, 
our minds would wonder back to the time 
when John Alden and Priscilla were there. 


IN THE EAST 


We were royally treated everywhere. The 
sight of our Colorado penant was all the 
introduction we needed. One will have no 
trouble driving in the cities. Simply keep 
your eyes open; more courteous and obliging 
traffic officers do not live. 

We returned over the Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway, and reached home the last week 
in August. We had a splendid trip; en- 
joyed every mile of the fine eastern roads, 
but were sure glad to see old Colorado and 
feel the cool breezes and breathe the balmy 
air from our old mountains—for that is one 
thing Colorado has a monopoly on. 

We had made 7,000 miles; had no car 
trouble; lived as cheap as we would at home; 
and Mrs. Hubbell says it was the trip of a 
lifetime. I agreed with her. 

A. E. Huspett. 
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AUTO EQUIPMENT INFORMATION 

The editor of this department is receiving 
several dozens of letters each week asking about 
a complete list of autocamping equipment, and 
Outdoor Life has arranged to supply all parties 
interested with a brief outline, which the editor 
has aranged, covering the important items of 
your equipment. A post card or letter ad- 
dressed to Outdoor Life will bring this service 
free to you. Frequently the editor is com- 
pelled by the very volume of his daily mail to 
reply to you by means of the printed outline; 
however, he is glad to help with every per- 
sonal problem you may care to seek advice 
about. If you have not received the Auto- 
camping Outline, address a letter to Outdoor 
Life, enclosing 2c stamp for postage.—Editor. 


Autocamping Editor:—I noticed recently that 
in comparing Stoll, Brooks, Burch, A. B. C. and 
other tents, that frequently the same weight of 
tent in various makes differs widely in price. 
Is the higher priced tent better? And is it the 
waterproofing that makes the difference? Are 
all waterproofed tents really waterproof in hard 
rains without a fly? What is the best kind of 
autotent anyhow?—H. D. Maine. 

Answer.—We have lived five successive months 
beside our car with small children and assure 
you that you are right in deliberating well about 
the matter of tents. Any tent will be fine in 
nice weather or just showers, but what every 
autocamper should go prepared for, are the hard 
rain and wind storms that do come along un- 
expectedly. All things considered, the water- 
proofing of a good tent is what gives it virtue. 
Perhaps I have not helped you any, because I 
don’t know how long your trip will be, how 
many in party, presence of children, sexes, where 
you will go, what car you use, etc. For some 
trips and some parties any of the tents you 
mention will serve you well. Remember that 
the tent with the most headroom—that is, stand- 
ing room—is the best. But for real roadside 
and motor camp park camping it is the water- 
proof quality that is most essential. Did you 
see my discussion of ‘“‘Tents—Your Roadside 
Home,” in the February Outdoor Life ?—Editor. 





Autocamping Editor:—Will you please send 
me a list of places where campers congregate 
along the routes mentioned? If you know a 
book or have maps, will greatly appreciate 
same. (Here follows a list of routes. The 
editor gets dozens of similar letters, and the 
answer will interest many.)—L. E. D., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Answer.—About the “places where campers 
congregate along routes’ you mentioned; will 
say that when you arrive in any of the towns 
you mentioned you will find sign boards on your 
route directing you to the Public Motor Camp- 
ing Park. You do not need this information 
in advance, and once you are started you will 
find that finding a place to camp is the easiest 
thing of all. For instance, when you arrive 
in Denver, Colorado, you will be directed by 
signboards, or traffic policemen, to Overland 
Park, where you may put up your tent and live 
with your autocamping outfit. If you want a 
list of all camping parks along the Yellowstone 
Trail, you can get this one by writing to the 
Yellowstone Trail Ass’n, 337 Andrus Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., addressing R. B. Anderson. 
If you want a good tourists’ camp ground map 
and directory of the United States, one can be 
procured from the United States Touring Infor- 
mation Bureau, Waterloo, Iowa, for 50c. Ad- 
dress your letter to G. B. Arthur, Secretary. 
Later this summer I shall have out my book, 
“Autocamping,” in which I will have the other 
data you asked for, but just now it is held up 
by the publishers. A_ letter to the Denver 
Tourist and Publicity Bureau, 548 Seventeenth 
St., Denver, Colo., addressed to Harry Burhans, 
will bring you free data and maps that you will 
like. So will a letter addressed to The Lincoln 
Highway Ass’n, Detroit, Mich., and address Mr. 
Bement. The most complete list of Motor Camp 
Parks in this country has been compiled by the 
A. A. A., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and I believe sells for fifty cents, being given 
free, of course, to members.—Editor. 





Autocamping Editor:—I am _ contemplating 
buying a motorcycle with a sidecar and would 
like some advice on which kind to get. It is 
to be used for an outdoor camping trip through 
the United States. I would like to get a second- 
hand one in good condition. Where is the best 
place in the Southeast to get one and the average 
price?—The Ritz Hotel, Havana, Cuba. 

Answer.—You will be able to find a secondhand 
motorcycle at any port of entry. If you will 
write the A. A. A. headquarters, 501 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, enclosing coin or two- 
cent stamp, they will tell you more than I can 
off-hand about price, etc.—Editor. 






























































Pick Your Rations from the 57 | 


First the rea/_food—delicious, wholesome, filling food that hits 
the mark and sticks tothe ribs. Then the things you crave 
and /ong for—the things that bring joy when your appetite gets 
homesick—the sour and sweet things, the zestful and tangy 
things. Here they are—everything like that in your supply of 


| 
HEINZ 57 VARIETIES | 


Easily packed, easily carried, rainproof, ready-cooked, delicious. | 
} : 





Heinz Baked Beans—The constant Heinz Peanut Butter—Fine for sand- 
standby of experienced sportsmen; _wiches; satisfying; keeps sweet. 
good hot or cold; four kinds. 























Heinz Tomato Ketchup— Especially 


Heinz Spaghetti—With tomatosauce  ¢ 08 on fish and game. i 
and cheese. Ready cooked. Just j 
heat and eat. Heinz Cream Soups, Prepared | 
Heinz Pickles—Sweet, Sour and Mustard, Vinegars, Apple But- 
Dili. Crisp, dainty and full of ap- ter, Olives, Worcestershire 
petizing zest. Sauce, etc., etc. 


+ i = oa rere 
All grocers sell them. Send for list of the 57 Varieties 


H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All Heinz 


goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


































WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST BOOTS MADE 







All heights for men and women. Comfort sportsman’s first 
essential. Feet stand hardest knocks. Protect them with 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Ask dealer to order pair or Also moccasins, golf, tennis, 
write for Catalogue R. baseball and all athletic shoes 


Witchell - Sheill Company micnican 












Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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Be Prepared for the 
ZERO HOUR! 
PropuctS 


Four A.M.! Cold! Miserable! Wet maybe—and 
filled with a great longing for that downy bed at 
home. Well, don’t be. Dodge this chill discomfort 
by crawling into your rainproof, windproof 


KENWOOD 


SLEEPING BAG 


Enjoy in comfort the delightful health-giving quali- 
ties of out-of-doorssleeping. Thick, fleecy new wool 
bags with or without the waterproof canvas cover 
that creates TENT AND BED IN ONE. No rest 
breaking buckles, buttons, snaps orlacings. Warm, 
yet light in weight and not bulky. 

A small investment in a KENWOOD SLEEPING 
BAGwill pay sure dividends in health and comfort. 


Write today for pictures and infor- 
mation on KENWOOD SLEEPING 
BAGS and other KENWOOD Alil- 
Wool Products, 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany,N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont., Canada 





THEY NEVER LIGHT 
on KIMBALL’S FLY OIL 


Pleasant odor, easy to use but 
positive protection from mosqul- 
toes and all flies. Inhandy tubes 
at sporting goods dealers and 
druggists; or, sent postpaid by 
manufacturers on receipt of 35c. 

KIMBALL BROS, & CO., Inc. 

Enosburg Falls, Vt. 




















Vacation Togs 


Designed for service and com- 
fort by tailors who are sports- 
men, Duxbak and Kamp-it 
Togs are just the thing for 
the Vacation trip. 


From the many garments shown 
in 1922 style book, you will find a 
suit designed for every outdoor 
need. Get your copy from your 
dealer or drop us a postal. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y. 


and Kamp‘it 
Puxba Outing Togs 

















Camping and Woodcraft 


Claude P. Fordyce, Editor. 








Knapsack Trips 


Editor :—This summer two of us intend to get 
away from the cares of teaching by taking a 
back-packing trip thru Southwestern Colorado. 
We want to travel as lightly burdened as pos- 
sible and yet be sufficiently outfitted to stop and 
camp wherever fishing or scenery is good. 
Where in Denver we can we obtain the dehy- 
drated food products you speak of in answering 
A. C. Geffrey in the April issue? Sleeping bag 
is built of waterproof canvas, lined with one layer 
of outing flannel. What would you add to com- 
plete the bedding? Can you give me the name 
of the company which manufactures the Stopple 
Cook Kit? As a rule are these pocket kits com- 
plete enough for a camping trip? We intend to 
wear regulation army trousers, leather puttees 
and army shoes, Munson last; shirts of heavy 
khaki (cotton) and heavy wool sweaters over 
these. Any hints on clothing will be welcome 
to us. Would wool or cotton underwear be 
preferable? Would it be safe to cut down the 
ration list given to Geffrey for four days? We 
will be in good fish and game country, but the 
same country is out of the way and remote from 
civilization. We wish to make no mistakes as 
to our food supplies. We are both fairly good 
shots with a .32 Colt automatic pocket gun. We 
have been thinking of taking a .38 Colt, officers’ 
Model, 6-inch barrel, but dislike the heavier gun 
because of the weight of the gun and ammu- 
nition. Which gun do you think would serve 
our purpose best? Although seasoned campers, 
we are new to the back-packing game. Any 
hints will be welcome.—Harry C. Journay, 
Moffat, Colo 

Answer.—Above all, cut down the weight to 
the limit. You'll understand this necessity when 
you get on the trail, where every ounce will feel 
like a pound. It is ideal for two to go on such 
a trip, as they can use some of the outfit in 
common. I will give you a check list of my 
favorite outfit for wilderness trips afoot and 
specifications of the different items. which will 
pay you to get to save weight. First, to cor- 
rect some of your ideas on equipment: Sleeping 
bag cover should not be of canvas, but balloon 
silk, and no flannel cover. Get dehydrated foods 
thru Tritch Hardware Co., Denver; ba'loon silk 
from Stoll Mfg. Co., Colorado Tent and Awning 
Co.. Schaefer Tent and Awning Co. or Brooks 
Tent and Awning Co., Denver. Stopple Kook 
Kit is made by Stopple Kook Kit Co., Alma, 
Mich. Spiral puttees are better than leather 
Get shirts and underwear of light-weight wool. 
Extra heavy shirt or mackinaw stag shirt is 
better than a sweater. Do not cut down on 
food supplies unless you are sure to get fish— 
then cut out some of the meat supply; a .38 
Officers’ Model Colt is preferable. 

DETAILED CHECK LIST 

Party Outfit (used conjointly). Tent—bal- 
loon silk, Compac or leanto, 3%4 pounds. Double 
bed made of ponchos (balloon silk), one above 
and one below the inner warmth bags, which is 
composed of a wool batt quilt covered with 
denim cloth, one on ground and one as cover. 
A poncho and one quilt folded can be used sep- 
arately as an individual sleeping bag by folding 
over and sewing up three-fourths way on one 
side and on end; each cover and bag 9 pounds. 
Two-pound axe in sheath, pocket sharpener, 
plumber’s candle, fry pan, two kettles, coffee pot 
(aluminum), plate, knife, fork and spoon apiece; 
cup (granite wear). First Aid Kit—aspirin, 
laxative, trench tubes of iodine, % ounce cot- 
ton, 1 square yard gauze, ZO adhesive plaster, 
% inch by 1 yard; Ampoules aromatic spirits 
ammonia, mosquito dope, shaving outfit. Repair 
bag—needles, thread, buttons, rivets, safety pins, 
laces. 

Individual Outfit—Wear wool union suit, wool 
shirt, khaki army pants, heavy wool socks, army 


shoes 4 size larger than street shoes, spiral put- 
tees, hat, silk handkerchief around neck. 
Pocket—notebook, pencil, match box, compass, 
map, jacknife, bandana, toilet articles. 

Pack.—Duluth pack-sack, raincape or balloon 
silk poncho, stag or wool shirt, two extra pairs 
heavy wool socks, camera and supplies, fishing 
and hunting outfit. 

Food.—Two men for four days, 18 pounds 
(after W. H. Miller). Bacon, 1; butter, 4%; 
flour, 2; can cream, baking powder, 2 ounces; 
powdered egg, 1 pound; dried apricots, 1 pound; 
potatoes, 4 pounds or 1 pound of the dried; salt 
pork, 1 pound; cornmeal, 1 pound; tea, 2 ounces, 
or get the tabloids; prunes, 1 pound; cheese, 1 
pound; onions, 4 ounces; rice, 1 pound; self- 
rising flour, 1 pound; sugar, 2 pounds; salt, 2 
ounces; dates, 1 pound; smoked beef, 1 pound. 
Pack all flour and cereal in paraffined muslin 
bags, and label; butter in Boon lid tin. 


Colclesser Tomahawk 

Editor.—Mr. Kephart in his book, ‘Camping 
and Woodcrait,’’ speaks of a Colclesser toma- 
hawk. Can i tell me where one can be ob- 
tained ?—Chas. Lloyd, Oneida, N. Y. 

Answer.—I he one of their axes when they 
were in El Dorado, Pa. I do not know if they 
are still in the market or not. They made a 
fine axe, and I still use the little sharp hikers 
I got of them years ago, and it has seen a lot 
of service. You can absolutely depend on a 
Marble axe, but get one of the larger kinds, not 
the small pocket style. Their goods can be ob- 
tained anywhere. 
Made-at-Home aioe Silk Camp Equipment 

tems 


Editor.—In the June, 1919, number of one of 
the outdoor magazines you have an article on 
balloon silk for a hiker’s rain cape. Will you 
kindly tell me if the pattern therein referred to 
has been changed in any way by you since then 
as a result of further experience? Also, —_— 
you make the cape out of the same material, o 
has something else superceded this? I am 
member of a mountain club, and have been look- 
ing for a light waterproof cape which will go 
on over pack. I have never liked the poncho, 
tho I used it in the army a great deal. Is 
waterproof baloon silk likely to be greasy? 
Kindly tell me where to get balloon silk, the 
quality, weight, etc. Do you know of any light 
rubber material?—Albert A. Gleason, 60 State 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Answer.—I am answering your letter in this 
department as well as to you personally under 
other cover because the balloon silk question is 
one of vital interest to campers, and yet it seems 
to be hard to get. Owing to its water-shedding 
qualities it is the nearest to rubberized cloth we 
can get. And its lightness (it is 3% ounces to 
the square yard and 5% ounces when water- 
proofed) and tough wearing qualities make it the 
preferable cloth where any fabric is used in the 
camp outfit. To waterproof it paraffin is ironed 
into the goods so that it is stiff, and in cold 
weather it cracks the paraffin, but that does not 
interfere seriously with its water-shedding prop- 
erties. They seem to make this product only in 

white. I would like to know of a tan or green 
balloon silk paraffined like the white. It is ex- 
pensive, but is worth it. I got some from Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, New York City, several years 
ago and expect many more years’ service out of 
it. The article referred to is now a chapter in 
my book “Trail Craft’ (published by Stewart 
Kidd, Cincinnati, but obtainable from Outdoor 
Life Publishing Co.), and I refer it to anyone 
interested in making balloon silk articles at home 
as follows: Auto tent, lone cruiser tent for 
hikers, knapsack, camera cover, sleeping bag 
cover, rain cape, food bags, etc. The rain cape 
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pattern has not been changed. Balloon silk is 
not greasy, except im warm weather, not any 
more so than paraffin is when hot. The best 
rain cape 1 know of, made of rubberized cloth, 
is the Perfection made by the Metropolitan Air 


Goods Co., Athol, Mass. It reaches to the 
knees. 1 used it daily on a trip in the San Juan 
with the Colorado Mountain Club, and it is as 


good as new, and ready for several more sea- 
sons.—Editor. 


Outfitting the Hunter’s Camp 

In one oi the fall issues of this magazine we 
will have a special article on “QOuthtting the 
Hunter s Camp,” which will go into detail abour 
the tent, heating, lighting and the camp; clothes 
for cold weather work, commissary outfit, cook- 
ng kit, etc. We will be pleased to get inquiries 
about problems which perplex you and also your 
pet ideas on any subject connected with outdoor 
living during the late fall season. Guns will not 
be discussed, but horseback packs and methods 
of packing will be described and diagramed. 
Send these letters to C. P. Fordyce, care Out- 
door Lite Magazine, Denver, Colo. 


THE BUNGALOW TRAILER 

A 50U-mile motor gypsying tour of the Finger 
Lakes Trails of Central New York has just been 
completed by a party of Auburnians led by 
Walter Hole and Roland M. Cohen, who did the 
trip de luxe in a motor bungalow devised by 
Glenn H. Curtiss, aeroplane inventor, who con- 
trived the unique traveling camp for his own 
use. Lit by electricity, equipped with kitchen- 
ette and aluminum utensils, mosquito and water- 
proof, furnished with two double beds, this 
“bungalow” on wheels provided the setting for 
the most novel outing of the season taken by 
an Auburnian. 

When opened out the bungalow, with a wide 
floor between the two beds, supplied space for 
two more sleepers, and there were camp chairs, 
a gasoline stove, movable lavatory and other 
devices to add to the convenience of the trip. 

A party of motorists, using the “bungalow” 
as a trailer to a touring car, spent a week on 
the journey, spending one night on each of the 
six Finder Lakes—Skaneateles, Owasco, Cayuga, 


Seneca, Keuka and Canandaigua. The party 
visited Hammondsport and Lake Keuka, the 
“Cradle of American Aviation,’ where Glenn H. 
Curtiss flew his first seaplane from Keuka’s 
waves. 

Mr. Hole states that the pleasurable feature 


of the trip was the ease with which camp could 
be pitched in the most picturesque and seques- 
tered places. It required only two minutes to 
convert the compact little trailer into a spacious 
camp. Two nights it rained hard, but the tour- 
ists slept in perfect comfort, dry and with plenty 
of air from the windows on each side of the 


“bungalow” which admitted air and were still 
so arranged as to shut out the water. 
Thruout the trip the Auburnians were the 


center of curious groups, especially so because 
of the fame of Mr. Curtiss, the owner of the 
“bungalow.” Many times the tourists were 
offered tempting bits of cash if they would part 
with the trailer on the road and continue their 
trip by auto alone. In several of the free camp- 
ing sites of the lake region ‘“‘tenting’’ motorists 
looked with envy upon the handy and compact 
trailer bungalow, which is unique in its con- 


struction, embodying the same skill which made 
Mr. Curtiss’ aeroplane famous during the war. 


York. 


New GEORGE M. WRIGHT. 


























A GOOD SALMON 


Taken on light tackle from Smith River, Calif.; 
42 inches long, and weight 30 pounds 
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lar size 
the U. S. $7.50 
at $9.50. 
kook $8.50, 

Kampkook No. 12. 


Price $12 00 





It’s All Inside. 


against loss or breakage. 


camp fire problem 


and camper to prepare 





The Kampkook 
folder, sent on re- 
quest also describes 
the Kampoven, 
Kampkook Kit- 

chenette and 
Kampkook 
folding fry 
pans. 
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Kampkook 


The most popu- 
Price in 
Also made with brass case 
Larger size two burner Kamp- 


Three burne 
For large parties and summer cottages. 


Kampkooks fold up like 
a miniature suit case when not in use, with 
all parts packed inside the case, protected 


rs 


Why Most Motor 
Tourists 
and Campers 


Cook the 
Kampkook Way 


HE Kampkook is the one satisfactory solution of the 


. Compact and handy to carry, 


always ready for service, easy to operate, remark- 
ably efficient, the Kampkook enables the motor tourist 


his meals anywhere as quickly, 


conveniently and economically as in the home kitchen. 


The Kampkook makes and burns its own gas from the 
same grade of gasoline you use in your car. No smoke, 
soot or odor. Set up and going full blast in less time than 
it takes to gather fuel for a wood camp fire. 
tially built for hard service; wind proof and safe. 


Substan- 


Genuine American Kampkooks are easily 
identified by the brass nameplate. Sold by 
dealers in sporting goods and camp equip- 
ment everywhere. 


American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


AMERICAN 


KAMPKOOK 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
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foreign Governments. 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT C8. __ G51 Herviesn St. _ KALAMAZOO, INCE. 


Catalogue. 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, eary to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 


used by U.S. and 








A Real Camp Comfort 













Heater and 
very easily. 


care. 
through the floor or side 
garden hose. 


the comfort of life, no 
home need 
now be with- 
out a bath- 





Heater 






may be room. The hot 
used for water tank holds 
Cooking, = all a : - i 
Washing, ater, can be heated - 

: very quickly. This 
Ironing fills a want you long 






have feltin yoursummer 
home. 


Handee Tub and Heater, Complete 


Pe Oe eae $27.50 


washing, cooking or canning purposes, same as 8 kerosene 
stove. The Bath Tub is big and roomy, size 5 feet, white en- 
ameled, highly finished, beautiful in appearance 
combination is made of the highest quality of steel, best of 
construction. 
No plumbing is necessary. 


IDEAL FOR CAMPERS’ USE 


Have this city comfort in camp or summer home. It is a real necessity for 


HANDEE SANITARY BATH TUB 
STOVE AND WATER HEATER COMBINATION 


A necessity for every camp, hunting lodge and summer house. No 
plumbing required. The Heater Burns Kerosene—NO DANGER. 


Bath Tub are separate and can be moved about 
The Heater can be used as a stove for ironing, 















The entire 


Will last a life time if handled with ordinary 
The tub can be drained 


wall with ordinary piping or a short piece of 


SILVERS MANUFACTURING CO, 
WATERLOO, IOWA, U. S. A. 
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You can 
join the 


“Edgeworth Club” 


There are thousands of members, most of 
whom don’t realize they belong. There are 
no initiation fees; no dues; no assessments. 

Nearly every man who smokes a pipe is 
either a member or a prospective member. 
(We say “nearly” because there are some 
men who find Edgeworth not just right for 
them.) 


Any pipe-smoker becomes a member of 
the “Edgeworth Club” as soon as he starts 
to smoke Edgeworth. 


It won’t dawn on him at first, perhaps, 
but after he has smoked a few cans he will 
notice other Edgeworth smokers. 


He will find a comradeship that he shares 
with them—not easy to explain or under- 


stand, but real and lasting. 


Suddenly he knows he belongs—that he is 
a life member of the “Edgeworth Club.” 


If you have never 
tried Edgeworth and 
think you might like to 
join the “Club,” we'll 
be glad to introduce 
you as our guest. 

Write to us. 

A post card will do. 
Just send us your name 










Wag > 
HGH GRADES 
PCADV RUBE? 


and address and 
} say “I’d like to 
try Edgeworth,” 
and we'll send you 
free samples of 
Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. If 
youll add the 
name and address of the dealer you usually 
buy your tobacco from, we’d appreciate the 
courtesy. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome tin humidors and 
glass jars, and also in various handy in- 
between quantities. 


We have a special week-end size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 


Brother Company, 39 South 21st Street, 


Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 


Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 


you would pay the jobber. 











Weeds 


Dp” you know that the old buffalo range 
was a weedless country? In fact, the 
whole of the grass-land plains was almost 
entirely weedless in Indian days. The white 
man brought whisky, guns, plows, houses 
and weeds into the West that had never had 
any of these things before. He also brought 
horses—but that is another story. 

I think all old-timers will agree with me 
that while the buffalo ran the plains, there 
were practically no wild weeds growing 
there, and if any did grow, they were so in- 
conspicuous as to escape general notice by 
men who were the best noticers the world 
has ever produced, because they had to 
notice everything from smoke signals and 
sailing buzzards to horned toads or even an 
eagle feather sticking up behind a tuft of 
bunchgrass on the hill edge against the sky- 
line—to be shot at first and investigated 
later. The man who did not notice these 
things never got to be an old-timer, because 
he never got by the feather behind the 
bunchgrass. 

At any rate, as I remember the early days, 
they were weedless until settlers began to 
come in and take up the land after the 
buffalo and Indians had gone on. 

First came the old Overland Trail and the 
roads to Oregon, to California and to Mon- 
tana, of the gold days; this was the first real 
sod-breaking done by white men in the 
buffalo country, and it was of a_ passing 
nature because it was a period that lasted 
only a few years, and it left behind it an 
abandoned, silent but broad trail in which 
the sunflowers started to grow. Only two 
or three years after the old Overland trails 
were abandoned as travel routes of import- 
ance they could be traced for miles across 
the short-grass hills and plains by eye alone, 
because they were marked plainly by a wide 


ribbon of golden yellow blossoms—sun- 
flowers. These were the first weeds. 

All the rest of the land was covered by 
short, curly buffalo-grass; it was then coun- 
try as smooth as a hound’s back to look at, 
and empty as the sky save for this broad, 
yellow ribbon that came out of the East and 
went on twisting away over the rolling hills 
and up the Platte Valley into the West as 
far as you could see, marking every foot of 
the long road across the grass-land by the 
symbolic sunflower—first of the weeds 
brought by white men to curse the land. 

The second weed to come was, I think, 
the tumble-weed, as this plant was noticeable 
in the winter for a few years while the coun- 
try was still a buffalo-grass country, which 
would fix the time as after the passing of 
the buffalo but before the coming of the 
blue-joint grass and the wire fence. 

The buffalo-grass lasted two to five years 
after the buffalo were gone, and then it was 
replaced within the following two to five 
years almost completely by a different grass 
entirely; this was known everywhere as 
“blue-joint” (Calamovilfa longifolia). 

In Eastern Nebraska this blue-joint grass 
first appeared spontaneously as_ patches 
growing in among the buffalo-grass along 
somewhere about 1870, while the great ex- 
panse of the plains farther west was still a 
buffalo country covered by a level sheet of 
the short, curly buffalo-grass. 

By 1875 the blue-stem patches were broad 
and were beginning to grow into each other, 
hiding the short buffalo-grass entirely wher- 
ever the blue-joint grew; by 1880 the blue- 
joint had entirely taken over all the country 
from the Missouri River west to Central 
Nebraska or perhaps farther. I do not know 
the exact western limits of it at different 
time periods as it moved westward, ‘but I do 
know that as the buffalo disappeared, it 
steadily advanced westward until it had com- 
pletely taken the old buffalo-grass plains, 
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covering or killing out the buffalo-grass as 
it went, until the buffalo-grass was gone as 
completely as the buffalo before it; nor has 
it ever returned to compete with the blue- 
joint canes, which in turn disappeared just 
as completely during the eighties, leaving 
the present caneless prairie grass behind it. 

The blue-joint was a_ long-leaf grass, 
growing thickly and spreading probably both 
by seed and by creeping rootstock. 

It came first in small patches here and 
there, which widened and spread and finally 
grew together, killing out all other grass and 
small plant life as it advanced; it sent up 
a tall, jointed seed stalk which carried an 
inconspicuous yellowish or brownish yellow 
flower of minute size on a divided, plume- 
like top very like the blossoming “tassel” 
of broomcorn or that of sorghum cane, only 
very much smaller. 

These blossom-canes, or stems, of the blue- 
joint grew rather thickly and evenly like a 
stand of wheat stalks in a field. 

As this grass took over the Eastern 
Nebraska country the seed-canes grew 
stronger and thicker, until they presented 
the appearance of a vast field of waving 
grain, standing saddle-high and so thickly 
placed that during the few years centering 
somewhere about 1875 to 1880 a man could 
not be seen at all if he stood up in this 
grass a hundred yards away from the ob- 
server except where his head and shoulders 
rose above the level of the blue-joint cane 
tops. Men afoot, walking over the country 
then, could just about see over the tops of 
the level sheet of grass stems; men riding 
in a buckboard would appear to be only 
head and shoulders above the grass, and all 
of the team an observer could see would be 
the ears, upper head and upper neck; a man 
on horseback seemed to be sitting down and 
moving ahead just behind the upper part of 
a horse’s head and neck. 

This was at the peak of the blue-joint 
period of grass growth that reached its 
greatest seed-cane, or stem, producing 
growth in Eastern Nebraska somewhere near 
1875 to 1880, after which it gradually sub- 
sided as it had come, and finally the tall 
stems vanished and disappeared entirely; 
nor have I been able during later years to 
find any at all to identify in Eastern 
Nebraska, tho Prof. Raymond J. Pool, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, tells me it still grows in sandy soils 
in the state. 

What a sight it was before the original 
prairie sod was broken during the peak 
years of its growth there on the old former 
buffalo-grass plains! 

It stood saddle high, thickly placed like 
a growing field of wheat and reaching as 
far as the eye could see in every direction 
like a vast sea running to the skyline all 
around, and, like the sea, it waved under 
the breath of the strong south wind, rolling 
ceaselessly in great billowy seas exactly like 
those of the ocean. 

I have stood on some low hilltop and 
looked out across miles of it many times 
while prairie chicken shooting, and I have 
seen the wind waves travel and roll across it, 
sea-like, endlessly. 

It was then as lonely as any sea, and as 
endless—and, in its way, perhaps as danger- 
ous—for one could as easily get lost in it 
as he could in a canebrake if he happened 
to be too short to see over the general level 
of the top. 

And what a fire that stuff made in the 
fall! You who have never seen one cannot 
imagine what a big prairie fire was like when 
it got into the blue-joint in the fall after it 
had gone to seed and died and before the 
winter snows came to smash the seed-canes 
down. 

Let a strong wind come up and then fire 
the blue-joint, and in five minutes you would 
have a wall of fire fifty or more feet high, 
surmounted by a great smoke pall, and rush- 
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No. 10 Camp Axe. 
—3%x5¥% in. blade 
forged from solid tool 
steel—tempered head 
will not batter, or 
work loose from 


handle. Has tem- 
pered jaw nail puller. 16 
or 20 in. handle selected 
hickory. Price $2.50. 


Waterproof Matchbox.— 
Keeps matches bone-dry, 
even under water—seam- 
less brass, size 10 gauge 
shell. 60c. 


Rifle Cleaner.—Softest 
brass gauze washers 
thorolycleanwithout 
injuring finest rifle— 
attaches to any 
standard rod. Price 60c. 
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Good Equipment— 
Your Best Friend 


OUTDOOR equipment becomes valuable 

through association—when you buy, 
make sure you are getting things that will 
last and give real service. 


Marble’s safety pocket and camp axes, gun 
sights and cleaners, hunting and fish knives 
are unequalled. Most dealers sell Marble’s goods— 
if you can’t find what you want, order direct. Ask 


Jointed Rifle Rod. 
—Solid as 1-piece rod 
—won’twobble, bend, 
break. Swivel per- 
mits cleaner turning, 
insuring thorough 
cleaning. Brass or 
steel, 26, 30, 36 in. 
long, in cloth bag. $1.25. 


Safety Hunting Knife.— 
All-purpose knife— 

as no equal for use 
around camp. Ex- 
tension guard acts as 
safety lock—bone 
chopper at back of 
point. No. 83,4 th. 
blade $3.50; No. 85, 5 in. 
$4.00. Leather sheath 
included. Add 10% tax. 


MARBLE ARMS & MEG. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich 
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GREATEST PIKE, PICK- 
EREL, BASS AND TROUT 


Yachting. Out 
ing of all kind, 


Proved by Competition also an ideal, 


home REST 
Bait the hook with minnow, fish pe ge wt 
tongue or worms, and troll slowly. wear, unequal 
Made in Brass, Copper and Nickel. fort. Setar 
50c, 65c and 75c each. tough as larch, 


YouCan’tbe Happy if your Feet Hurt 


Mohawk Solid 
Comfort Moccasins 


KILLERS EVER INVENTED | | ("svi ‘Cioceios, 






ble as rubber: Uppers, strong as rawhide, soft as kid 


Dealers write for prices 


748 Cooper St., Watertown, N. Y. 





G. F. DAY 





Prices our § Tan or Chocolate...... $5.00 
stock No. 76? Heavy Waterproof... 5.50 
Parcel Post, prepaid to your door, on receipt of |} e. 
Catalog on request. 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. 


DEPT. O BROCKTON, MASS. 
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This Practical 


SIGHTING 
COMPASS 






Is Now 


Offered 


Outdoors 


No Sportsman’s Outfit Complete 
Without It 


Can be used by anyone engaged in outdoor ac- 
tivities where direction finding instruments are 
required. Spor. smen, Hunters, Campers, Boy 
Scouts, Tourists, Engineers, Surveyors and 
others who spend time in the open will find this 
compass a necessary part of their equipment. 


Manufactured for the United 
States Government 


For use overseas—at several times the price it 
is being offered to you 


An Accurate Compass 


With heavy Brass Bronze Case, equipped with 
hinged cover, a slot opening provides means of 
sighting and determining direction accurately. 
A polished mirror is attached to inside cover 
which reflects dial of compass when sighting, 
without lowering instrument from the eye. 
The compass is 2inches in diameter and marked 
every 5 degrees, and numbered every 20 de- 
grees. Luminous arrows distinguish all di- 
rections easily in the dark. 


These Compasses are all New 
Equal to many, retailing from $10.00 to $15.00 


Our Price$ #00 


Postage Paid Anywhere 
in the U.S. and Canada, 
complete with instructions 





Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 
Mail Your Order Today 


Outdoor Specialties 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


P. O. Box 124 Dept. C U.S.A. 











“CREST BRAND” 


Symbolizes the highest grade of 


FISHING TACKLE 


Our Goods areas near perfection asthe art 
of man can make them. Great care is ex- 
ercised in the selection of materials, even 
to the minutest detail, and our finished 
products standin a class by themselves. 
Our New Catalog describes this fine tackle 
in detail. Remember it costs no more. 


Send for Catalog No. 66 and see. 


ROBERT OGILVY COMPANY 
78 Chambers Street 
New York City 


Est. 1871 Inc. 1910 























Just write: 


“TI saw your ad in Outdoor Life. 


ing forward like a race horse, spreading 
right and left as it went until it reached 
from horizon to horizon—a hell of moving 
flame such as no man could imagine unless 
he saw it! 

If it came toward you up over the horizon 
with a wind behind it, your only chance to 
save yourself, your home, stock and belong- 
ings was to start a back-fire against it by 
firing the grass where you were and getting 
inside the circle of burnt country so cre- 
ated, and you would be lucky if you had 
time to do this before the rushing wall of 
the big fire came roaring down and licked 
you up in a single hell-hot breath. 

I have seen many of these fires and helped 
to fight them. I have also seen and fought 
forest fires on the Northwest coast; either 
one is an awe-inspiring thing, but the old 
blue-joint prairie fire was ten times worse 
than any forest fire because its speed of 
travel was as fast as the wind, and a big 
wind always blew when there was a big 
prairie fire. The actual strip of burning 
grass was sometimes half a mile wide and 
stretched clear across the country from hori- 
zon to horizon, and it rushed forward faster 
than an antelope or wolf could run, for often 


to appear in the old buffalo country with 
the coming of the settlements, for it came 
in every grain field that was planted in new 
soil where grain never grew before. The 
buckwheat, both tame and wild, was just the 
same way; the custom was to plow a new 
field of year-old “breaking” (as the sod was 
called when first turned over), harrow it 
and get it ready for grain after it had rotted 
as “sod” for a year. It was then usually 
perfectly clean, so far as weeds were con- 
cerned, except possibly for a few small sun- 
flowers and scattering tumble-weeds; these 
might either or both appear here and there 
on a new piece of “breaking” as undersized 
strays, but it was more apt to be free from 
either for the first year, as a boy usually 
followed the breaking plow and put in either 
watermelon and muskmelon seeds or the seed 
of pumpkin, squash or sod corn, all of which 
tended to keep weeds out by taking the 
ground for themselves. 

Any and all of these plants were raised 
the first year on new, raw ground without 
further care, cultivation or attention than 
merely to plant the seed, the idea being to 
take a chance on any crop that would grow 
on the new ground, the farmer being just as 

















A NEBRASKA 
Found among the author’s old photos. 


these were both burned to death before they 
could get away if the wind was strong. 

Many animals and birds, as well as much 
stock and many new homes, and occasionally 
settlers themselves, were destroyed by these 
great prairie fires in the blue-joint, and 
prairie fires in general were never so bad as 
they were during the blue-joint age of the 
plains just preceding permanent settlements 
and barbed wire fences, during which time 
the virgin sod was being broken and turned 
over everywhere as men came in and settled 
on the land, building their sod houses as the 
first shelter to house the family in a new, 
raw land. 

Some day I'll tell you about the old sod 
houses we all lived in during the first settle- 
ment days. 

I have no doubt that many people are 
alive today who distinctly remember when 
the sod house was the common dwelling 
place of all Eastern Nebraska, Kansas and 
Dakota before the railroads came to bring 
lumber from the great Northern pine woods 
of Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin to 
house the plains people in “real lumber” 
houses; that came later than the sod house 
age, which was coincident with the blue-joint 
period and sod-breaking era that ushered in 
the curse of weeds which the white man 
brought with him to the buffalo plains along 
with his gun, his whisky, plow, wagon, 
chickens, women, children, dogs and canned 
things to eat—all utterly new to the plains 
except the dog, which was represented be- 
fore only by the half wild wolf dogs that 
swarmed about every Indian camp—to be 
eaten without any compunction whateyer 
by their savage owners in times of stress 
and meat shortage. 

Somebody has said that “a weed is merely 
a useful plant growing in the wrong place.” 
This is not far from right, because flax, for 
instance, is one of our best plants when 
cultivated, yet it was one of the first weeds 


SOD HOUSE 
Taken in Western Nebraska, 


about 1880. 


much to the good as the resultant crop would 
produce. 

Corn usually grew only as small stunted 
stuff that bore little or no ears of mature 
corn, but had only “nubbins” of stunted, 
irregular stuff unfit to be called “corn,” and 
which often developed “smut,” a_ black 
fungus disease that made it worthless. 

If it grew in the ordinary way that it usu- 
ally did, without smut, then it was cut while 
green, just about the time it reached the 
peak growth, and shocked to cure as fodder 
for winter cow feed, or it was cut daily and 
fed green just as it came from the field; in 
the latter case it was cut earlier to feed 
green from day to day as needed. 

Pumpkins usually made a good return, and 
I have seen a piece of sod fairly yellow with 
the golden globes after the first frosts had 
killed and wilted the leaves down, exposing 
hundreds of big yellow pumpkins that were 
not in sight while the broad leaves stood up 
to hide them; these were used mostly for 
cow feed, as the few settlers could not use 
the produce of even one pumpkin field as 
food for themselves, and there was no mar- 
ket for them because everybody raised more 
or less of them, especially for cow feed— 
pumpkin pie being merely a small side issue 
or by-product as it were. There were no 
railroads to take anything to distant markets 
in those days, either. 

The big sod crop was watermelons; I have, 
as a boy, followed a breaking plow in the 
spring, planting melon seeds in the furrow 
over a piece of new sod that was to be a 
forty-acre wheat field the second year. I 
have seen very many more such fields, tho 
more often we planted sod corn on these 
large pieces and left the twenty-acre, or 
under, pieces of sod for the melon patches. 

We used melon seed (both watermelon 
and muskmelon) from various sources, but 
most of it was exchanged among us by 
trading a handful or so of my seed brought 













































from Illinois for a like amount of yours 
brought from Ohio, and our neighbors from 
Pennsylvania. 

In this way a melon patch usually con- 
tained a startling variety of melons ranging 
up and down the scale from the little, round, 
almost black, and light green species to the 
immense, long, dark green, light green or 
striped kinds, any one of which was an arm- 
ful for a big, stout man, and would sell on 
any city market today at present going prices 
for from three to five dollars apiece. 

With us tlere was no market; if we got 
ten to twenty-five cents each “in town” for 
these big fellows we were lucky, and an 
ordinary wagon load would most always glut 
the market, because everybody raised them 
and nobody shipped them anywhere, as there 
was no market anywhere else for them, and 
railroads were then only pushing westward 
toward the Missouri River, and not across it, 
except at Omaha, where the U. P. began its 
long trail to California. 

It was a good many years after the first 
of the sod-breaking age that the old B. & M. 
began to spread westward over Eastern 
Nebraska to finally come out into the open 
about 1890 as the Burlington, linking Chi- 
cago with Denver and St. Joe with Seattle. 

Melon days were almost pre-historic com- 
pared to railroad development in the swift 
march of changing events in the old West. 

And such melons! Man! Man! We who 
were then growing boys used to stick a knife 
into what would now be a $5 watermelon 
just to hear it “pop.” Then we would split 
it open and take only the great red “heart” 
of it, beaded with moisture, sugary sweet, 
luscious and as good a thing to eat as ever 
grew from the ground; this we would eat 
as much as we wanted of and throw the rest 
away, for no man could eat all of the heart, 
or core, of one of these big ripe melons; and 
each boy took his own melon and not a part 
of the other fellow’s, because there were 
hundreds of them in every melon patch free 
to all comers for the taking so far as his 
eating was concerned; the only use we made 
of them was to haul them in wagonloads and 
pitchfork them into the pig pens for pig feed 
to build up three or four-cent pork-to-be! 
It was the same with muskmelons and the 
then new melon called cantaloupe, now so 
common in every market. 

And these things all grew in clean, new, 
weedless fields on new sod of the first year’s 
turning, with blue-joint grass still growing 
up under the sod edges where the plow had 
failed to lay the great sheet of earth flat as 
it turned it under. 

Oh, man! If a fellow could reproduce that 
prairie sod and those melons today in the 
middle of that old buffalo range that is now 
one grand corn field nearly a thousand miles 
square, what a fortune he could make on 
one year’s crop! 

Nobody has written the story of the melons 
and the sod corn, yet nature was as gener- 
ous with these as she was with the buffalo; 
nobody cared for either, because everybody 
had an over-supply of all, and marketing was 
not the systematized science that it is today, 
with its network of railways working night 
and day distributing, hauling, gathering, 
concentrating and scattering useful things to 
the four directions of the world; that all 
came in good time, but we who were there 
first had to wait for the railroads—mean- 
while raising such melons as the world never 
saw before, and doing it casually and with- 
out effort, merely as a side issue to cover 
the raw, newly-upturned soil of a piece of 
new “breaking” that otherwise would, and in 
most of the acreage did, bask unplanted 
under the summer sun, as smooth and weed- 
less as a tennis court if the plowman was 
good enough hand to turn his sod over in 
good flat rows to rot well so it could be 
later replowed and pulverized for next year’s 
wheat. 

Not a weed grew there, save possibly here 
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the short cut and let the automobile tour- 
ists have their dusty, crowded main-roads. 
Save money, too. With a Harley-David- 
son, a dollar pays for 50 miles (gas, oil, 
tires and all). Why, man, you owe your- 
self a real vacation this summer. Talk it 
over with your pal—then see the loca: 
Harley-Davidson dealer for free demon- 
stration, reduced prices and easy payment 
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OUR LEADER 
A New Natural Bait Holder 
Eventually you will buy one, why not now! 
Made in sizes 2-0 and 3-0. Single or Tandem 
Spinner. Gold or nickel finish. Tandem Spin- 
ner, $0.85. Single Spinner, $0.75. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Send forourcircularof Flies, Rods, Reels, etc. 

















KISMET MFG. CO., Freeport, Me. 
Patented August 2, 1921 
77 not spend Spring, Summer and 
WHY Fall gathering butterflies, insec' 
I buy hundreds of kinds for coslections. Some ¥ 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
ted now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my 


ftustrated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, Deal- 
Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 












CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Have been known for years as absolutely 
unrivaled in qualities of illumination, 
sharp definition and relief effect. The field 
of vision is wide, the weight light, the cost 
moderate considering their life-time dur- 
ability. The best is none to good for you. 


Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 
CAMERA SHOP 


404 16th St. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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THE IDEAL OUTING TENTS 
FOR COMFORT AND 


1655 ARAPAHOE ST. 


CONVENIENCE 


The Choice of Experienced Auto 


Tourists Everywhere 


Water-proof, Mildew-proof, 
Insect-proof. 


Ample floor space and head room. No 
Guys. Light weight. 
compact in carrying sack. 


3 sizes. Packs 


Write for prices and FREE BOOK of Road 
Maps and Complete Camp Equipment. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


BROOK TENT AND 


AWNING CO. 
Established 1902 
DENVER, COLO. 


























Just the Place to Spend Your Vacation 


At Idaho Springs in the heart of the mountains, 
with all the comforts of home. Horseback riding, 
tennis, mountain climbing, swimming, dancing 


and other amusements. Scenery unsurpassed. Natural Hot 
Radio-Active Mineral Cave Baths, finest in the world for 
rheumatism, @ specialty. 


Reasonable Rates 
For further information write to 
HOT SPRINGS HOTEL 
150 ROOMS OF COMFORT 
A. D. Lewis, Mer. Idaho Springs, Colo. 











JOE WELSH LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova 
is the cheapest and best by 
actual test. Thousands of the 


best anglers in the world are 
using them. Why not you? 
Universally praised, strong, 


knotless, durable; one trial will 
S convince the most skeptical. For 
trial, I will mail youa 3 foot in 
.’ any Bass or Trout size for 25c; 
6 ft., 50c; or 9 ft. 75c. One 
leader will last youtwo seasons 
and then be good. Prices for Salmon sizes on application. 
Again here is what the average angler has been looking for 
Limerick hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, tied on 
Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest part of 
your tackle. All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your fish by 
using this new snelled hook. They do not get brittle with age 
The Blue Devil darning needle floats. Bass and Trout sizes 
with three foot leaders attached, 75c. 





The ‘‘Welsherana’’ transparent Minnows in five colors are 
the latest and bestin Plugdom. Trout and Bass sizes $1.00 
each can be used on a fly rod or bait casting rod. A sample 
order of the above will prove to you that Joe Welsh's 
goods is in a class by itself. Most dealers handle my goods. 


If yours don’t, write me. 
JOE WELSH 
Pasadena, California 
Distributor for 


U. S. and Canada 


Dealers can make good profits 
by handling this popular leader. 
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and there a big round-bodied tumbleweed all 
alone or accompanied by thin and straggling 
rows of blue-joint grass turning sunward 
from the poorly-laid furrow edge here and 
there were the plow man had veered off the 
straight line a bit and so failed to lap his 
furrow edges into one unbroken, smooth 
sheet. 

Next year the wheat was sown; if not 
wheat, then some other small grain, but 
usually the first crop was wheat, which 
seemed better adapted to new ground than 
other crops, tho the stand would not be as 
thick as it would later after the ground had 
been mellowed by more cultivation. 

With the wheat came also a large burden 
of the “tares,” for all the seed wheat from 
the older East brought its quota of weed 
seeds,.and these went on this great, clean 
garden-of-the-world along with the grain to 
bring a curse on the land a bit later. 

Then what happened? Then, brother, we 
began to pay! 

Not so many weeds stood out in that first 
wheatfield, and these we paid little attention 
to. A milkweed here, a thistle there, a 
small, pink-flowered wild buckwheat vine in 
a low, damp spot, a pigweed, waist high, 
somewhere else, and “pursley” in between; 
here and there, hidden, unnoticed along with 
a dozen or a hundred other noxious-growing 
things, these cursed exiles from Europe 
brought over first to a new continent along 
with honest seeds to poison a field and lay 
the burden of a curse on the efforts of man! 

All this company of weed devils lurked in 
that first wheatfield. Across the road in the 
new, clean field of Neighbor Jones another 
like weed army grew and gathered force and 
girded on its seven league fighting boots 
ready to march on the crop-to-be next year. 

And so, in the process of time, the seeds 
of all of these were scattered and intermixed 
and reseeded until the weeds-of-the-world 
overflowed the land, and wheat and oats no 
longer grew, because the weeds were 
stronger, faster growers, more able to sur- 
vive and more aggressive than the cultivated, 
petted wheat, which in turn then gave way 
to the more sturdy corn that could be planted 
in hills and cultivated, and thus, with the 
help of man, obtain a fighting chance that 
gave it a place in the sun along with the 
wire fence and the section lines. These 
things it was that remade the land into a 
great checkerboard wherein one man gained 
his government title to 160 acres of the old, 
raw buffalo range at an average cost of about 
$1.25 per acre—the finest, cheapest, best ag- 
ricultural soil the world has ever known. 

Today each cent of that original price has, 
by the magic of civilization, changed into a 
dollar, and the graybeard of now who then 
bought it for a song to turn under and raise 
worthless melons on can sign his name today 
to a warrantee deed covering his original 
quarter section and receive in return such an 
amount of real cash money that he can pass 
his days basking in the sun, nor follow a 
plow ever again. Selah! Such is the magic 
medicine of Time, brother—the magic 
wrought by the great medicine-man, Time, 
in the life of one man! 

He who takes over the land today takes it 
“as is,” weeds and all, and of these last truly 
he has a generous crop consisting of un- 
counted varieties, more than enough hidden, 
secret-loving, outlaw plants to fill a volume 
with long Latin names ending in “vulgare,” 
which is camouflage for “common,” you 
know! 

It is ever so; what we have is common 
and unappreciated; what we have not is the 
thing desired, and we must strive to get it, 
nor see the silent weeds that grow up ’tween- 
times and take from us our heritage. 

Today the finest automobiles travel fine 
roads where I knew acy wild “cayuses” and 
nameless trails, and yet, brother, I am wist- 
ful and miss the old. clean, weedless land. 
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Proper Method of Cleaning Trout 


Hold fish in jeft hand with the head away 
om you, belly up; remove anus with a 
nall V-shaped notch across the body of the 
h; begin at V notch and split open with 
sharp knife, finishing well up between the 
ll covers; place point of knife in the mouth 
f the fish and press downward (which will 
e against the upper jaw), causing gills to 
e distended; insert thumb and fore finger 
left hand under gill covers to hold them 
pen, and cut loose entirely the throat and 
ills from between gill covers; now insert 
eft thumb in fish’s mouth, hold fish tail 
lown, belly toward you, and with the point 
if the knife detach the gills from the back 
if the throat; then grasp the entire throat 
ind gills between -the right thumb and the 
knife blade (the blade inside the gills, the 
thumb outside) ; pull outward and downward 
until the pectoral fins, the throat and gills 
pull away; then continue the downward 
movement until fish is completely drawn. 
This cleans out the throat and gill covers 
nicely and removes the entrails thoroly at 
one operation, and in a neat and workman- 
like manner. If the fish are cleaned on the 
stream (and they should be, especially if 
the weather is at all warm), do not wash 
fish, but fill opening in fish with fresh green 
grass or leaves and pack in creel with a 
layer of grass or leaves underneath and over 
the top; care must, of course, be taken to 
use. nothing that will give the fish an un- 
pleasant taste or odor. When preparing fish 
for the table, wash them thoroly inside and 
out and remove head, or not, as you prefer, 
and you have a more attractive and tasty 
looking fish than when cleaned in any other 
way.—James V. Hamer, Centralia, Wash. 











Goin’ Fishin’ 


Maybe I won’t catch nothin’, 
Because the sun’s too bright 
Fer fish to rise to the fly today, 
But I don’t care a mite. 
I c’n hear the pines a-whisperin’ 
When they’re swayin’ in the breeze, 
And hear the birds a-singin’ 
As they flit among the trees. 
I c’n hear the brook a-gurglin’; 
I c’n look up in the sky 
And see the pretty colors of 
The clouds as they float by. 
I may come home with an empty creel, 
And yet with no regrets, 
Fer there’s more to goin’ fishin’ 


Than the fish a feller gets. W.#H. 


























































The Hand 
That Steers Controls “D> 
The Speed of This Motor 


The Caille Five Speed Motor is the only rowboat 
motor having a reversible propeller. The hand that 
a steers the boat governs its speed forward or back- 
ward. You fool with no timing lever. Just raise or 
lower the steering handle in a ratchet and you go 
forward fast or slow—or you back up fast or slow 
—or you can stop boat without stopping motor. It’s the 
only rowboat motor that provides big launch control. The 








is the only rowboat motor that starts with a regular built- 
starter. You wind up no rope, as in spinning a top. Yo ou 
wrestle with no cranking handle. You just pull a little handle 
and the motor starts. A child can start it. 


The Caille Five Speed Motor has an aluminum water-cooled 
muffler or exhaust. Prevents accidental burns should you 
touchit. The peculiar shape of the reversible propeller blades 
provides a motor of greatest speed. Furnished with magneto 
built into flywheel or battery ignition. The Caille Five Speed 
Motor is not a light-weight novelty. It is comfortably port- 
able. But it has the weight and stre ngth which our 20 years of 
marine engine building hast aug! ht us is absolutely essential to 






Caille Five 


durability and long life. It is positively the highest develop- Speed Motors 
ment in rowboat motor design—the best motor money can buy. from $100 to 
Send for catalog showing complete Caille line. A postal brings it. $130. Other 
A P types as 
The Caille Perfection 8 Co. io asaee 
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A COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT 
Endorsed and used by the Best Fishermen Everywhere. 


Only 23 in. long; 12% in. unjointed. Easy running Alu- 
minum Reel; Adjustable Spring Drag; Special Topa Tip; 
Easy operating par bt Lae Hollow geet for setting 
upright in boat oarlock or ground. Very easily carried. 


This is the surest and most convincing way to show you AT ALL DEALERS. Write for Booklet 

the benefits you will derive from this wonderful hammock. 

Use it for5 days justasif it were yourownand notethe daily “S_ a iJ ti4 3 
improvement. If not satisfied return it tous. No obligations. - ro an - $= oC 











Write for FREE Book! 


This hammock stretches yoar spine. See how it will Rive y you 
a full chest and small waist. Send for free boo! 
Make the SpineY oung’’ and details of our6day free trial whey 


The Molby Revolving Hammock Co., Dept.B173,BaldwinCity,Kan. , 
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The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Everybody knows the Shannon, and from 
the number we turn out it looks like everyone 
was using it. But if you have not used it 
you have a great joy awaiting you. It will 
enable you to fish with ease in any kind of 
weeds, lilies, stumps or snags and make 
catches that will open your eyes. Many fine 
catches have been made with this bait in 
waters that had been thought fished out. 
There is no other bait that will catch as 
many fish as the Shannon. Try it and you 
will say so, too. Order now while you think 
of it. Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied. Made with Red, White or Yellow Fly. 
Also natural Buck tail 


Price, each, 85 cents 





Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


W ILA DILG, famous authority, says: 

‘The Fy Rod Wiggler is too good. It 
catches too many fish. It gives the fish 
hog too big a chance.”’ 

No doubt this is true, but there are tens of 
thousands of men who enjoy fishing for the 
sport. For instance one wrote that he took 
65 fine small mouth bass in one day and re 
turned all but half a dozen. A world famous 
tournament caster says he gets so much en 
joyment from watching the bait work he 
doesn’t care whether he gets any fish or not, 
but he gets plenty. So if you are after either 
fish or sport or both Jamison’s Fly Rod 
Wigsler is sure to please you. They cast 
e asily on any ordinary fly rod and lift without 
a splash or strain on the rod. No substitute 
or imitation will do this, so be sure that you 
get the original Eight lifelike patterns: 
Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side Min- 
now, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes Trout, 
1144 in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large,2%% in. 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 
Wooden Minnows 
50 Yds. 16 lb. Test, 
No. 4 





_ Jamison’s Special Silk Casting Line 
is so soft and flexible and runs cff the reel so 
smoothly and evenly that the dreaded back- 
lash is to a large degree eliminated It is 
strong and durable and gives splendid ser- 
vice. We positively guarantee it to be the 
best line that can be had at any price. 

No. 4, 16 lb. test. For casting plugs, 50 yds. $1.20 
No. 5, 12 Ib. test. For lighter lures, 50 yds. 1.00 





Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D, 736 South California Ave. 


Chicago Illinois 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A Series of Papers Having to do with a Subject of Increasing 
Interest to Every Trout Fisherman 


CHAPTER IV 


WHEN one picks up an English work 
upon dry-fly fishing, he is astonished 
at the amount of space given to the dis- 
cussion of the rod; our friends upon the 
other side seem to be convinced that a rod 
of special pattern is required for the sport. 
Of course, “Where there is so much smoke, 
there must be some fire”; and there is a 
type of rod peculiarly adapted to the dry-fly, 
tho I wish to say here that the lack of that 
particular rod should not deter anyone from 
attempting the use of floating flies. Remem- 
ber also, the most scientifically constructed 
rod in the world will not catch fish in and 
of itself. I mean, knowledge of how to 
handle tackle, the possession of properly- 
tied flies and fish knowledge is of greater 
moment than the rod. Having said that, I 
think I am ready to begin a frank discussion 
of the best rod for dry-fly fishing. My ob- 
ject in making the statement was to get the 
reader to understand, if possible, that correct 
tackle alone will not make a fisherman. 
It may be thought before I am done that 
I am too particular in what constitutes a 
good dry-fly rod, but I would have you re- 
member at the very out- 


-THE DRY-FLY MAN’S ROD—(PART I) 
O. W. 


Smith 


might 
” 


to be a “Leonnard”; it 
easily have been a “Thomas, 
any other well-known make. The fact of the 
matter is, the “Leonnards” selected do not 
“fit” him, and he has not sought to correct 
the trouble by using a proper reel to over- 
come the trouble—correct the balance— 
which to my notion is all wrong. It will be 
extremely difficult for a man to select a first 
rod to suit him, for he should know what he 
wants, and the only way to find out is to 
try out. Unfortunately tackle makers are 
not in the habit of lending rods (paren- 
thetically: neither am I); they are selling 
them. The only writer I know who has 
dared suggest a proper weight and length of 
rod to “fit” the physical characteristics of 
an angler is Mr. Louis Rheade, who says in 
his little pamphlet, “How to Fish the Dry- 
Fly”: 

“When you buy a new rod, have it made 
to fit yourself. The length and weight all 
depends upon a man’s physical power and 
build. Generally speaking, the short man 
requires a 3 to 4-ounce, 8%-foot rod. The 


just as 
a “Devine” or 





set of the discussion 
that the dry-fly method 
of fishing is very exact- 
ing when it comes to 
the rod: therefore, that 
important tool should 
be selected with utmost 
care. I know that it is 
said by some writers 
that an angler “will 
grow to” almost any 
rod, no matter what the 
weight and balance—a 
statement I thing alto- 
gether a fallacy; one 
may become accustomed 
to any rod, but he can 
never do the best work 
with one that does not 
“fit him” — meet his 
physical requirements. 
rherefore, the first par- 
agraphs of this discus- 
sion will apply to any 
fly-rod as well as to the 
one used by the dry-fly 
fisherman. After all, we 
do not pay enough at- 
tention to the selecting 
of a fly-rod at any time, 
buying a name or a 
make rather than a rod. 

I have a friend who 
insists that a certain 
department store rod is 
a better tool than a 
“Leonnard.” Tho he 
has purchased two of 
the latter, he is using 
the department store 














rod because he can cast 
with it. It just happens 


A PRODUCT OF DRY-FLY FISHING 
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large, heavy man can use—if so desired—a 
heavier weight, but anglers, big and little, 
buy their rods no longer than 9 feet, 444 to 
514 ounces in weight.” 

“However, I doubt very much if a man 
could purchase his rod without knowing 
something more of his needs than mere 
height and avoirdupois. The fact of the 
matter is, temperament enters in also. So 
my best advice is, try out a few rods before 
you purchase the one you are going to de- 
vote to dry-fly fishing. In other words, do 
not purchase the dry-fly rod until you know 
something about rods and dry-fly fishing. 
Experiment, study the method, using the 
regular fly-rod—the one you are accustomed 
to—and gradually there will grow upon you 
the conviction that there are certain qualities 
required in a dry-fly rod not inherent in all 
fly-rods. Do not purchase a dry-fly rod upon 
any man’s recommendation unless you have 
some personal knowledge of the gentle art 
of casting the dry-fly. The particular quali- 
ties of the dry-fly rod are so different of 
explanation, so closely connected with the 
individual who handles it, that it is extremely 
doubtful if a rod purchased upon the recom- 
mendation of anyone, even the most expert 
handler of the dry-fly, would prove satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser unless he possessed 
some knowledge of the dry-fly methods—had 
had some experience on stream and lake. It 
is not as tho the regular fly-rod, the one that 
“fits” you, might not be used. It may. When 
the day arrives, as arrive it inevitably will, 
when you will demand a particular rod for 
dry-fly fishing, you can purchase understand- 
ingly. A dry-fly rod should be selected with 
all the care one is supposed to exercise in 
the choice of a life-partner. 

In the matter of material, there is little to 
be said, for I think on this side of the 
Atlantic the consensus of opinion is that 
there is but one material for the ideal dry- 
fly rod, and that is split-bamboo. In the 
heavier rods, for heavier fishing, the “De 
Lux” Bristol can be employed, tho it is a 
wee bit heavy for the delicate tackle em- 
ployed. However, where the rainbow and 
brown run heavy, such a rod—properly bal- 
anced with its reel—is a splendid tool. On 
this side of the Atlantic solid woods are 
little used for fly-rods of any sort—dry-fly 
rods least of all—tho in England they have 
quite a following. However, even there the 
trend is towards split-bamboo, shorter and 
lighter, in which I think our English cousins 
are being influenced by we Americans, for 
we employ lighter and shorter rods than do 
they. Here the trend is ever towards light- 
ness and delicacy, even to the point of 
danger and beyond; while in England, until 
very recently, heavy tackle has been em- 
ployed. In older English books it is not 
uncommon to find fly-rods from 12 to 17 
feet in length recommended. Says Mr. Hal- 
ford, in “Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 5: 

“With regard to material, it may not be 
deemed too positive an assertion to say that 
there are only three open to the would-be 
purchaser, namely, split cane, whole cane 
and greenheart. The action of a whole cane 
rod is, to my mind, far inferior to that of a 
good greenheart. . . . It casts well, and 

satisfactory feature about it is that it 
stands well after continual whipping.” 

Tho a little further along in the same 
volume the author admits that greenheart 
“has a knack of breaking off short in a 
somewhat surprising way,” a statement with 
which we who have experimented at any 
length will agree. There is no solid wood, 
in my estimation, that can be compared with 
split-bamboo for a dry-fly rod; an opinion 
which Mr. Halford also holds, for he says in 
the book just mentioned, page 7: 

“It (split-bamboo) is superior in every 
way, and well worth the difference in cost. 
It casts better and casts farther and does the 
work with less labor, both to the angler and 





“14 Bass in just one hour 
on the Osprey Dardevlet! 


“I enclose an order for some of your wonderful baits. I am going to take up a little of 
your time with a few lines, knowing you are interested in fishing, and the success of your baits. 


‘A while back, I bought a bunch of bass baits and included a Dardevlet. Went fishing 
yesterday and there were spoons, spinners, and all kinds of plug baits. 


“T tried everything I had and I generally carry ‘some’ artillery with me. Well, nobody gota 
strike. They all said there were no bass on 
DARDEVLES this side of the lake. I told them Iknewa 
a darn sight better. Just weren’t biting. 


“T started home and got to the auto 
when I remembered I hadn't tried the Old 
Boy himself. So I went back, tied him on 





Dardevle’s Imp, youngest of the tribe oe gave him a cast. I hadn't reeled 20 
Length 2% in., width 4 in., weight 2 oz. 65c 


eet when ‘Bang’ a 2% Ib. bass. ‘Oh, Boy,’ 
in just one hour I had 14 bass that weighed 
from % to 2% lbs. One of the 
fellows said to the rest, ‘What 
in hell is that fellow fishing 
with?? They went wild. I was 
the only one who got a bass. 
You ought to see them look the 
‘Old Boy himself’ over. I started 
home and Harry, a good pal of 
mine, said, ‘Homer, if you're 
‘ going home for God’s sake loan 
Dardevlet, . son of the old boy” me that bait.’ I let him have it, 
Length 2% in., width 1 in., weight % oz. 85c et ae ne ae 


ul with it, as it 
was worth 3 
ipyy~) DEV weight in gold. 
= When he _ came 
home he had 10 
fine bass all caught 
on that batt 
“Please rush my 





DETROIT 








order of separate 
page. é 
(Signed ) : 
. “ Cox, 
Dardevle, “the old boy himself” saan Pre oN 
Length 3% in., width 1% in., weight 1 oz. 85¢ Colorado.” 


April 21, 1922 


Osprey Brand “Nostealum” Insect Hooks 


Osprey Brand “NOSTEALUM” Insect hooks hold Grasshoppers— 
Grubs—Minnows and other natural baits close to the hook 

Any fish that fools with this Buzz Saw of the Fish Hook family will 
be hung high and dry before he has finished saying “Good Morning 
Breakfast.” 


10 














There’s a proper size hook for any bait from a house fly to a shiner. 
Hooks shown in cut are actual sizes. Baits easily attached to 100k 
without removing hook from line or squashing the bait ; 

Trout Fishermen who use live bait will find this hook just what they 
have been looking for. ; 

No more re-baiting hooks every time a fish looks cross-eyed at the bait. ; 
Price :—Sizes 10 to 4, 15c each; size 3, 20c each; sizes 2 and 1, 25c each. Postpaid 
If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct upon receipt of price. 


I Recommend Osprey Lines for Dardevle Lures 


“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won't rot, are braided 
so they shoot through the guides like greased lightning, and are 
guaranteed to stand anything excepting rough or cracked guides. 
“Osprey” lines have stood the test for fifteen years. 
12-Ib. test, $1.50 per 50-yd. spool { 12-Ib. test, $1.10 per 331 g-yd. spool 
15-lb. test, 1.65 per 50-yd. spool | 15-Ib. test, 1.20 per 3314-yd. spool 
20-lb. tesi, 2.50 per 50-yd. spool | 20 Ib. test, 1.85 per 33!.-yd. spool 
23-lb. test, 2.65 per 50-yd. spool | 23-Ib. test, 1.95 per 3314-yd. spool 
26-Ib. test, 2.80 per 50-yd. spool | 26-lb. test, 2.05 per 33%,,-yd. spool 
30-lb. test, 3.15 per 50 yd. spool! 30-lb. test, 2.80 per 3314-yd. spool 


(Can be purchased 100 or 66% yards connected) 


The 26 and 30-Ib. test are suitable for salt water fishing as well 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








as muscallonge and other large fish. 
Write for samples and dope sheet. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310-12 East Congress Street, Dept. L, Detroit, Michigan 
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RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK™ 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


can be. 
Made to meas- 
ure from best 
quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers, 


If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


A REAL MINNOW 
At The End Of Your Line Can Do No More Than One Of Our 
‘‘AHNA THOROUGHBRED LURES’’ 
Write Now For Free Literature—You Won't 


Regret It—Live Dealers W anted Everywhere. 
STANDARD BAIT CO0., 530 Monument Sq., RACINE, WIS. 








“TWENTY-SIX 


years Hildebrandt spinners and 
flies have hooked and landed big 


yk 


For fishing in northern waters, 
Hildebrandt spinners are old-time 
favorites. Stoutly made ofthe best 
materials, they hold the strikes of 
the biggest fish. They are easy to 
use and are sportsmanlike. Ask 
your nearest tackle dealer to 
show you his complete assortment 
of Hildebrandt spinners and hand 
tied flies. 

FREE TO FISHERMEN 
Write at once for ‘your copy of 
HILDEBRANDT'SHINTS on flies 
and spinners. It is a complete 
handbook on spinner and fly fish 
ing for bass, pike, pickerel and 
muskallunge. It shows in actual 
size Hildebrandt lures for casting, 
trolling and fly fishing. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT Co. 
740 High St., Logansport, Indiana 


ILDEBRANDT 











to the rod; in fact, there is precisely the 
same difference between a split cane and a 
greenheart rod as between a thorobred and 
an underbred horse.” 

Which is an emphatic statement, but not 
too emphatic. I have been criticised quite 
severely for my consistent advocacy of split- 
bamboo for the lighter fly-rods, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I have studied the matter 
for the last twenty-five years, and that al- 
most without exception; I cannot think of 
an exception; expert anglers and dry-fly ex- 
perts are with me. Let me quote from a 
letter received just as I am writing this 
page: 

“This skepticism and prejudice against 
any other rod than a bamboo (split-bamboo, 
of course) simply makes me tired. I am 
just in the mood tonight to open up on 
someone, and you are ‘It.’ Now, Mr. Smith, 
I propose to knock the above fallacy into a 
‘cocked hat.’” 


“They have not cast better; they have not 
cast more easily; they have not cast more 
accurately than the ordinary cane by the 
same maker. They are certainly more tiring 
to the wrist, and when killing a fish I do 
not think that they give any real accession 
of power” (“Dry-Fly Fishing,” page 25). 

After which it would seem nothing further 
need be said, for we all know that Mr. Hal- 
ford was too careful and painstaking to make 
such an assertion without sufficient reason. 
In the matter of the “double cane” rods, in 
which two strips of cane are cemented to- 
gether in each section of the joint, giving a 
double thickness of the hard outer enamel, 
so strengthening the rod, and perhaps adding 
to its casting power, one can say it is not 
worth while for the dry-fly man’s needs, 
whatever may be true of salmon fly-fishing. 
After much time spent in actual fishing with 
such a tool, employing it over against the 
ordinary single cane rod, I can say without 

















A GERMAN BROWN TROUT 


Over against the above Ict me quote an 
opinion from Mr. Camp, ir “Fishing With 
Floating Flies,” page 26: 

“Rather it seems best to state once for all 
that past experience has proved, and present 
use serves only to emphasize the fact, that 
there is no better fly-rod, all things consid- 
ered, for the trout fly-fisherman than the one 
of six strips of cane, rent from the whole 
cane, carefully fashioned .by hand and as- 
sembled with skill.” 

It stands to reason that a good, well-made 
split-bamboo will cost more, grade for grade, 
than any solid wood rod—the very method 
of manufacture makes it so. A cheap split- 
bamboo is a very cheap tool indeed. In or- 
der to secure a worth-while dry-fly rod, of 
the requisite length and weight for his par- 
ticular néeds, he must pay from, say, $20 to 
$60. I doubt the wisdom of going below 
$20 with the present scale of prices, and one 
should be able to secure a perfect tool at 
$50—perfect in action, workmanship and 
finish. “Before the war” a very good split- 
bamboo could be secured for $15, bearing 
the names of workmen which stand for qual- 
ity. Perhaps that day will again return; let 
us hope so. It would seem that one should 
be able to secure a fairly good and reliable 
fly-rod in split-bamboo for something like 
$15, tho, of course, superb finish and action 
cannot be procured at that price. 

There have been many methods devised 
of “improving” the action and adding to the 
strength of split-bamboo, such as double 
cane, metal wound, metal center, etc. I 
doubt the virtues or wisdom of any improve- 
ment. While the insertion of a metal center 
does undoubtedly add to the strength of the 
rod, quickens its action, it also adds to its 
weight beyond reason. The same can be 
said of the metal wound rod: while it adds 
immeasurably to strength, it also adds too 
much weight. That such a rod will cast 
better, I do not for one instant admit. To 
ny mind all rods with steel additions lack 
delicacy, quick responsiveness and “sym- 


pathy,” if you will understand what I mean. 
Speaking of steel used in combination with 
wood, Mr. Halford remarks, sententiously: 


LENGTH, 23% IN.; WEIGHT, 4% LBS. 


fear of successful contradiction that the dry- 
fly «ngler will not find it suited to his needs. 
F.om the foregoing the reader will discover 
thac I am an advocate of the regulation split- 
bamboo, with no modifications or additions 
of any sort, built like every other split- 
bamboo, but with the requirements of the 
dry-fly in mind. 

Surely it is not necessary to discuss the 
respective merits of the spliced and jointed 
rod. When we read certain English works 
of yesterday, we find the spliced rod given 
first place, and while still used to some ex- 
tent, it is rapidly going out of favor even 
there. Because of the greater convenience 
and entire dependability of the modern 
jointed rod, that tool is rapidly forging to 
the front. One cannot understand why any- 
one would go to the trouble of splicing a rod 
for a day’s fishing—a work that requires skill 
and understanding—when he could use one 
ready for the work in an instant. Says Mr. 
Halford: 

“Some anglers prefer spliced to jointed 
rods, urging as their reason for this prefer- 
ence that the action of a spliced rod is more 
uniform thruout than that of an equally well- 
made rod in which the joints are connected 
with metal ferrules. Before the use of thin 
hard metal for ferrules, when they were 
made of heavy soft brass tubing, there might 
have been grounds for this, but with the 
modern form of metal ferrules the action 
with a properly-balanced and well-finished 
rod is uniform thruout. Besides the trouble 
of splicing each time the rod is taken down, 
an important objection to the principle is 
that the splice is never thoroly firm and 
sound unless the two taper ends of the joint 
are cemented or glued together, and then 
the rod is practically in one piece.” (“Dry- 
Fly Fishing,” page 13). 

I have given this rather lengthy quotation 
in order that the reader may understand that 
that great leader in dry-fly fishing has turned 
his back upon the spliced fly-rod. To the 
American angler it appears that there can- 
not be one good reason brought forward for 
the use of the cumbersome and awkward 
tool, tho now and then I run athwart an 
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Wet and Dry Fly Books 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— 


No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 


durable each,..... $5.00 
1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 
1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 


Black or Brown, each... . 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 
Mlustrating our complete line of other styles. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘WET , 
and DRY” flies in one book. Made™ 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
and six ““COMMON SENSE” Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. Size closed 





4.00 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 








angler, usually of English birth, who asserts 


that you cannot get the action in the jointed 
rod that is obtainable in the spliced one. 
Again and again anglers have written to ask 
if the spliced rod would not render better 
service in dry-fly fishing than the jointed, 




















SOME FLY RODS 
a.—2%-ounce rod. b—Pocket fly-rod. 
c—Suitcase rod. 


and here I assert emphatically once again 
that there is no single reason why the awk- 
ward tool should be employed anywhere. 


AHA 

ae BAI os as Fish, hunt, golf, 

“ai ere® Pienics wit h« ead ann¢ pyance. 
sh ater Positive protection from the pests. 





THE MILAM izscpic 
Kentucky Reel 

Since 1839, 83 years, the Mi preg bee gag 
making the ce elebrated Ker ntucky Re in the 
same _— ation, _— all th knowle » gained 
e is put ‘into their 


Mosquitos- yaa siginnre 


> its Away They Go! 
fo» 24 


Money Back Guarantee. 





S At fishing tackle counters every- es cole rs ane 
a where, or direct from us postpaid, 
wa) One botile 60¢; Two bottles $1.00 Write for free booklet 
A i LEONARD CHEMICAL COMPANY B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
Dept. 8 Garrick Bidg. Chicago 








AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES an 








We Zim 








The Colorado De Lux Palmetto Auto Tent 


BEST TENT FOR AUTO CAMP USE 


WATERPROOF THROUGHOUT 


Canvas floor, screened doors and windows. We make and sell at low- 
est prices the best and most complete line of AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES. 


Write for illustrated net priced Catalog No. 33A 


THE COLORADO TENT AND AWNING CO. 


1640 Lawrence Street Denver, Colorado 
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YOU’RE 
IN 


LUCK 


if you find another reel as 
universally satisfactory as 


MEISSELBACH 


“Fishing Reels of Quality’’ 
BUT LUCK isn’t a thing 


you want to depend on 
when a big fellow is on 
your line. 





Every Meisse:bach reel has behind 
ita heritage of years of satisfaction 
Luck ceases 


to particular anglers. 
to be an element after your fish 
strikes. Your Meisselbach reel is 


sure to bring him in. 


Meisselbach reels have the distinc- 
tive “‘takapart’ feature and are re- 
cognized as the standard of quality 
by men who know. 


“Takapart” “Neptune” 
“Tripart” “Triton” 
“Rainbow” “Surf” 


Write for Catalog E-7 


A. F. MEISSELBACH 
MFG. CO. 


:OTTO HEINEMAN, President 


25 West 45th St. New York City 











Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 


Bass Bugs 
0. W. Smith 


ERHAPS no greater revolution has been 
made in bass lures than the so-called 
“bass-bug,” a sort of dry-fly, at least floating- 
fly for bass. It is rather strange that so 
obvious a lure should not have been stum- 
bled upon before, for it is the obvious lure. 
We all remember when the artificial minnow 
developed into the “plug”—a lure that came 
to look like nothing in Heaven above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. 
The more grotesque and fearsome the thing, 
the more generally it appealed to the angler 
not always the fish. It required a short 
rod and multiplying reel to handle it with 
any degree of success whatever. (I have 
sometimes wondered if the “plug” was pro- 
duced to use with the casting rod, or the 
casting rod was built to throw the plug.) 
Naturally, the fly-rod lovers did not take 
kindly to the short rod, for, say what you 
please, the short rod does not give the thrill 
the fly-rod produces (I am a lover of the 
short rod), so the maker undertook to pro- 
duce a plug small enough to use with the 
fly-rod, and succeeded well enough, with 
their legion of wee plugs, but somehow they 
never were very popu- 


it is extremely difficult to throw the thing 
into the teeth of a gale. Whenever possible 
the fisherman should seek to cast with the 
wind, tho, of course, this is often out of the 
question. However, I am fully persuaded 
that as a rule there is nothing to be gained 
from long casts, accuracy being of greater 
moment than distance. I think the man who 
can throw a bass-bug forty or fifty feet has 
all the distance the exigencies of bass fish- 
ing will ever require. 1 would say, select a 
rod of something like 7 ounces, even 9; | 
know that is heavy, but, properly balanced 
with a reel, it is truly wonderful how it will 
handle a bug. Suppose, however, we say a 
7-ounce rod for bass-bugs. 

Nothing much need be said upon line and 
reel, save that they should be suited to the 
rod—“fit” the rod. More depends upon the 
weight of a reel, used in connection with a 
fly-rod, than some anglers apparently realize. 
Approximately the reel should weigh once 
and a half as much as the rod, which, of 
course, is only approximately, but it forms a 
working hypothesis, one that will serve at 
least as a sort of guide. I want the line to 
be of good quality, the size not being de- 
terminative, so long as it works well with 
the rod. I think a tapered line will give 
better results, allow of longer and more ac- 





lar—in my hands never 
great fish getters, tho 
some of my friends had 
wonderful success 
luck. Well, it was nat- 
ural, “obvious” as 
said in opening, that 
the bass bug should ap- 
pear. Fact of the mat- 
ter is, the bass-bug is 
nothing more than an 
exaggerated cork-body 
trout fly, built to look 
like “a bass-bug,” for 
it copies no insect upon 
which the fish feed. 
Like all fiy-tyers, I 
began a little investiga- 
tion along the lines my- 
self, fashioning things 
as grotesque as the im- 
agining of a crazy man, 
and the more odd my 
creations, seemingly, the 
more taking they were 
all depending upon 
water and weather con- 
ditions, of course. Well, 














I began to grow sane 
as the crazy contrap- 
tions won fish, sort of 
standardizing my products, as it were. 
Just as I had reached the place where I 
thought I had the best thing whatever, I re- 
ceived a letter from a Chicago maker asking 
me to let him know if I had any special 
types of bass-bugs, and that he would gladly 
make me up a few. He fell for my “Royal 
Bass-bug,” and I understand has placed it 
on the market with my real name attached 
to it. Suppose I should be complimented, 
but I don’t know. It was simply an adaption 
of mv favorite trout-fly, the Royal Coachman. 
But I have had wonderful luck with that 
bug. Wish there had been some way for 
me to patent it, prevent other fellows making 
it, or at least I had gone in snucks with this 
manufacturer. No, I don’t either! I am 
glad to give it away—glad the amateur work- 
man can produce one just as good. See? 

I would use in handling bass-bugs a rod 
a wee bit heavier than the favorite fly-rod 
for trout, one a wee bit longer, stiffer in the 
back, and with greater casting power, as I 
think it handles a bass-bug better. Because 
of the increased size of the “fly,” more 
strength is required on part of the rod, and 


AN ASSORTMENT OF BASS BUGS 


curate casts. The leader should be short— 
3 or 4 feet—never over the latter length. So 
much for the tackle, other than flies, and 
you will just have to suit your own fancy 
in that. At first I run the whole gamut thru 
and back, so far as there were named bass- 
bugs, then gradually I settled down to Zane 
Gray and one or two others. At last, not 
finding just what pleased my fancy, what- 
ever was true of the bass, I evolved my own, 
which I use today, together with another 
creation of my own, almost to the exclusion 
of other patterns. Let me add, however, 
while I have been using my very own, a fish- 
ing companion has used his, and we have 
tied the score, tho each laughed at the other 
for his foolishness, so proving we were both 
confirmed anglers. 

I have little space in which to write of 
the methods of bass-bug handling, and it 
could all be summed up in saying it is a 
combination of dry-fly and lure fishing. You 
will understand the bass-bug is a surface bug 
exclusively, and will not sink. Well, handle 
it just as you would flies, along towards the 
edge of evening or in the early morning, 
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just as the gray light sifts in from the East. 
Cast, just as you would with plugs, right in 
towards the weeds and snaggy shore. Let 
your bug go, “plop-plop,” as noisily as you 
please. Let it float for an instant or an 
instant-and-a-half (if you know how long 
that is), then retrieve with a jerking motion, 
setting all the ripples in motion. Remember, 
of course, to keep a taut line, for if you so 
do, when the bass rushes, it is dollars to 
doughnuts that he will hook himself. Al- 
ways the tip of the rod should be held 
slightly above the longitudinal, to the right 
or left, so that it can be swung instantly 
and sharply in one direction or the other. 

As to playing the fish after it is hooked, 
well, no one can tell you how to do that. 
Do it. Some day I am going to prepare a 
volume of tales under some such title as 
“Some Bass and Trout That Played With 
Me.” As I look back over my experience 
with both fish, I realize that the large fel- 
lows have largely directed the battle, that, 
in spite of my oft-quoted aphorism, “Drive 
thy fishing, or thy fishing will drive thee.” 
I am positive that in bass-bugs we have the 
most enjoyable, the most sportsmanlike 
method of taking the bronze-back warrior, 
save the simon-pure flies and lightest of 
tackle. The man who refuses to investigate 
its possibility, to misquote Izaak Walton, 
“Shall be a wee bit superstitious.” 





Playing Big Game Sea Fish 
With Light Tackle 


When a big fish is hooked it usually makes 
a long, desperate rush to escape. The novice, 
and often an angler of experience, seeing 
yard after yard of his line disappear, be- 
comes apprehensive, so that when only about 
twenty-five or fifty yards is left on the reel, 
and this begins to diminish rapidly, as it 
usually does, he becomes excited for fear 
of losing the fish and line, and frantically 
starts to “pump,” which does little good and 
may result in breaking the line or rod. And 
here is where skill, judgment and coolness 
should be exercised. 

It is assumed light tackle is being used, 
tho the same thing could happen with heavy 
tackle. With light tackle a 3-0 or 4-0 reel 
is used—generally the latter size with an 
adjustable tension drag and friction drag, 
also a leather thumb drag for emergency, 
but it is seldom used on a light line because 
the friction wears out a fine line quickly. 

If the angler’s tension drag is properly ad- 
justed, the strain on the line, combined with 
the use of the friction drag, at first exerts a 
strong pull on the fish, and this is increased 
by the strain of the rod; all of which tends 
to tire the fish. Ordinarily it will stop be- 
fore all of the line is gone. This is the time 
to alter the course of the fish and start play- 
ing it by “pumping” to retrieve line before 
it makes another rush, which it will surely 
do. 

Should the next rush be parallel to the 
boat, the fish can be worked in considerable, 
and more line taken in, and eventually there 
will be considerable regained. Then if the 
fish should make a straight-away rush from 
the boat, there is line left to handle it with— 
but here’s the point I am driving at. When 
the fish is under a certain amount of control, 
but still fighting hard, do not attempt to 
force it in too close to the boat. The shorter 
the line the less distance the fish has to run. 
If you play it on a long line, the rushes back 
and forth tire the fish more quickly, and then 
as the gameness of the fish diminishes, 
gradually bring it in. In playing a fish in 
this manner the angler not only obtains bet- 
ter sport, but conserves his own strength. 

Frep Braprorp Ex.iswortu. 
BAD SIGNS 

“Wanted To Exchange—$85 diamond ring 

for double-barreled shotgun.” 































LIVINGOOD 
COLLAPSIBLE STOVE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Made of black iron--equipped complete 
with oven, hearth, roasting pan, coffee 
pot and water can--weighs only 23 
pounds, and retails for $12.00. 

Folds up and can be put under the back 
seat of your automobile or packed with 
other camp equipment. No bolts or 
screws, making it everlasting. 


B. S. LIVINGOOD 


ELVERSON, PA. 


Stove pipe and stove 
without equipment 
weighs only 15 Ibs. 
and retails for the 
very moderate price 


of $7.50 f.0. b. factory. 


Fully 
Equipped 


$12.00 


Stove Alone 


$7.50 

























































102nd Year 


Established Dishing Jachle Hats This is our 


Abbey & Imbrie “Vacation Specials” Rods 


A good rod at a moderate price. Three pieces with extra tip. Designed by prac- 
tical anglers. Made of selected materials and may be depended upon. All 
mounted with snake guides. We recommend these Abbey & Imbrie ‘Vacation 
Specials” as very serviceable rods, 
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No. 3051 
No. 3051—Good quality split cane, closely wound and well-varnished. All mountings are of 
nickel silver. Snake guides. Ring cork grasp. Put upin velvet-covered form. 5.x ounces, 9 leet 
(for river fishing). Retails at $15.75. No. 3082—Trout fly rod. Closely wound v silk of 
attractive colors. Nickel-plated mountings. Snake guides. Veneer cork grip n a flannel- 
covered form. Six ounces, 9 feet (for stream and river fishing). Retails at $10.50. No. 3042 
Trout and black bass fly rod. Handsomely wound in a combination of scar and jasper colo! 
silks. Nickel-plated mountings. Snake guides. Six and a half ounces, 9!» fect (for river or lake 
fishing). Retails at $9.50. No. 3047—Black bass bait rod. Nine ounces, 8)2 feet (for general | 
black bass fishing). Retails at $9.50. 
BANTA 
MINNOW 
PAIL 
Note the air 
yump at the 
“GLOWBODY” MINNOW 20° rive 
Patented) Banta is aer- 
Every fisherman should havea“Glawbody,”’ ated simply by 
one of our famous Centennial features, in pressing this 
his tackle box. It is one of the best bass- button occasionally. No changing of water 
catchers we have ever put out. Attracts —no trouble—no loss of minnows through 
bass day or night. Crystal body contains stale water. The Banta is self-cooling. 
tube of permanently luminous material. Pail is covered with cloth. A wick inside 
Bass see it in all waters from afar as it pail is connected with cloth cover and 
spirals towards the angler. Double hook keeps itdamp. Evaporation of water from 
easily detached and single hook substituted the cloth cools water in pail—it’s the prin- 
if desired. Crystal body protected by ciple of the desert water jar. Capacity 
wires. Retails at $1.00. 10 quarts. Retails at $3.50. 
ad 
Ask your dealer for Abbey & Imbrie quality Abbey & Imbrie 
tackle. Catalog of 16,400 items—a Fishing Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 
Handbook—on receipt of 10 cents. . 97 Chambers Street New York 
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ATTENTION 
FISHERMEN 





HOGAN-BOEHME COMPANY 
WONDER FLIES 


originators and manufacturers of 
quality trout flies. Life imitations 
of real insects in following patterns: 
Grass Hopper, Salmon Fly, Flying 
Ant, Yellow Jacket, Horse Fly, Dark 
Helgramite, Light Helgramite, Bum- 
ble Bee, White Moth, Grey Moth. 
Something different; absolute killers 
for trout fishing. At your dealer or 
mail us 60c each. All our flies are 
tied on imported hollow point, pen- 
nell eyed hooks. We tie dry flies and 
wet flies in any sizes and patterns. 
Dry flies $2.20 per dozen. Wet flies 
2.00 per dozen. 


HOGAN - BOEHME CO. 
333 Higgins Ave. Missoula, Mont 








For Tackle 


: (~ J—Keep itdry 
= and convenient 


Your tackle won’t get wet; 
it won’t get mixed up; it 
won't get lost; it’s always 
within reach—when you use the Standard 
Tackle Box! Slip this box into your pocket— 
nomoretackle troubles. Rust-proof;durable; 
holds reel, flies, lines, bait. Ask your dealer 
first or send us $1.50 
and we'l 
mailit post- 
paid. 


























The 
Armstrong 
Mfg. Co. 

23 7thAve. 
Huntington 
. Va. 

















THE SIGN OF SATISFACTION 


De MOIN 
(TOUR TENT) 


ARE you taking a trip by auto 
this summer? Get a genuine 
DeMoin Tour-Tent—a camp 
home for your party; a shelter 
for your car wherever you park, 
Easy to carry. 
Whatever make your car, wher- 
ever you plan to go, whether 
you park at the outskirts of the 
city, in the mountains, aiong 
the country roadside, at the 
lakeshore--the DeMoin Tour-Tent is 
your outdoor home, your garage. 
WRITE TODAY for full partic- 
ulars of this most popular of 
| tour tents. 
Des Moines Tent and Awning Co. 
ry. 937 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa Jd 











Easily carried 
in the ear. This 
bag, 12x24, is 
furnished free 
with each equip- 
ment. 





Your choice of 
Olive Drab or 
Khaki canvas, 
mildew and wa- 
terproof. ° 
poles used. Put 
up in . minutes. 

ping space 
fn addition to 
shelter for car, 
7 feet wide. 

















‘Mister, please let me see ’em” 
“Jack” Maxwell 


PASSED thru the gate leading into a pile 

of brick and mortar situated on one of 
the main trails in the business district of a 
large city. After traveling for a few yards I 
came to a place where the “dusky guide” 
yelled, “Going up,” and another gate swung 
open and instantly shut with a clang. A 
lever was shoved with a lateral twist to the 
right, and “blooie” my feet seemingly left 
the floor and my head said farewell to my 
body. 

On account of a lady passenger and a few 
other minor reasons I removed my “Benny” 
from my ivory-dome and got ready to ride 
the two-by-four “barn-ga-low” to the roof of 
the shack, as there was no place to get out 
of the darned thing. At about the fifth floor 
I heard someone say, “Going fishing?” I 
had on my fishing togs, and from my shoul- 
der swung an old weather-beaten basket; I 
had the ear-marks of a member of the 
angling fraternity and my interrogater was 
also a disciple of the beloved Isaak Walton. 


over to me, and in his boyish vernacular of 
street and alley asks that question so dear 
to the heart of almost every American boy, 
be he rich or poor: “Did you ketch any?” 
And trying his very best to peep into the old 
basket, he says again, “Mister, let me see 
em, please.” 

The man who fails to lend a responsive 
ear to this boyish request is overlooking a 
very important bet along life’s highway. I 
may be very tired and thinking of home and 
a bath, clean clothes and a good warm sup- 
per, all of which I’m sure will be waiting 
me, and I’m anxious to be on my way, but 
when the little fellow bores into me I try to 
give him a civil answer. He may perhaps 
be the “big man” of tomorrow, tho today he 
is only a little waif of the street; but away 
down deep somewhere ‘neath that little 
ragged blouse there beats a boyish heart, 
aching perhaps for just a chance to get some 
“wums” and go fishin’. 

After telling him a few simple facts rela- 
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A BUNCH OF OLD HICKORY RODS, CASTERS AND A TUNA ROD 


The first two are proper, but I use third. 


It sometimes does not smooth down as well, but works 


better on a wide winding, as there is not so much binding 


At the sixteenth floor the dusky one eased 
her down, and my new acquaintance and I 
stepped from the cage and entered his office. 
In a few moments’ ride up on the elevator 
he had asked me forty-five different ques- 
tions pertaining to the angling game, and on 
top of that extended me a very hearty invi- 
tation to accompany him to his office for 
another round of piscatorial confab. 

I wonder, gentle reader, how many people 
you have met during past years under similar 
circumstances. They belong to the great 
brotherhood of outdoor folk, and we find 
them at every twist and turn as we wander 
our way along the winding trail called life. 
I seldom ever go for a day’s fishing that I do 
not meet one of them. It may be a well- 
dressed stranger who passes me on the street 
with a smile and a pleasant, “What luck to- 
day?” Or, on the other hand, it may be a 
ragged urchin with a bundle of papers under 
his arm, wending his way thru the hurrying 
throng, selling his wares to a buyer here and 
there along the ever shifting trail of dollars 
and cents. 

Perhaps I’m standing on the corner wait- 
ing for my home-going car when a little lad 
spies me with my old tell-tale basket swing- 
ing from my shoulder. At once he wanders 


tive to my day in the “open,” I step into my 
car, and as I ride along there appears on 
memory’s screen a picture of another lad, a 
cane “pole” and a very small catfish. It was 
his first catch, and he still remembers how 
an old man rejoiced with him in his hour of 
good luck and no “east winds.” I, too, 
have asked that very same question, and one 
time I remember a man said something that 
hurt my boyish feelings; under my little 
shirt of “hickory” there was an ache which 
Father Time has not entirely healed, tho lots 
and lots of water has passed under the 
bridge since that well remembered day. 

The man said in answer to my childish 
question, “Don’t be so damned inquisitive.” 
I have since that day met many kinds of 
people, have had a few hard knocks and have 
found the trail of life not always smooth and 
pleasant. I have gone for a day’s fishing 
many times when I realized “it is not all of 
fishing to fish,” for even a fisherman can’t 
always leave his perplexing problems _be- 
hind; but I have never been guilty cf telling 
a little lad he was asking too many questions 
or that he was too “damned inquisitive” 
when he asked me about my day’s recreation 
on lake or stream. 

Texas. 


A Well-Balanced Rod 


By R. L. M. 


THINK the first writer who noticed the 
balance of a single-handed fly-rod was 


Capt. T. Williamson, the author of “The 


Complete Angler's Vade-Mecum” (1808). He 
speaks slightingly of the 15 and 16-foot fly- 
rods that were in very general use at that 
time, and he states that a fly-rod should be 
“used with one hand” and that it “should 


be well balanced in the right hand, so as 
to feel light and obedient.” In order to 
accomplish this, he explains how to remove 
the butt cap from the rod, and then to/“bore 
a hole and insert a lead plug—replacing the 
butt cap afterwards. Nearly half a century 
later W. C. Stewart (“The Practical Angler” 


—1857) recommends a similar operation. 
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Double-handed rods were used for fly- 
fishing for trout until the nineteenth century 
vas nearly half gone. There were a few 
exceptions, one of these G. P. R. Pulman, 
the author of “The Vade-Mecum of Fly- 
Fishing” (1841), speaks of a “small rod 11 
feet long.” This writer, in describing the 
reels then in use, prefers one that is attached 
to the rod by a flat split ring, and held in 
place by a screw that tightens the ring. 
[he reason he gives for his preference is 
that the position of such a reel can be 
changed so as to balance the rod. Since 
appearance of these works various 
authors have mentioned the desirability of a 
well-balanced rod, but the majority stop 
there and do not specify just what consti- 
tutes a well-balanced rod. 

I suppose the simplest and least illuminat- 
ing definition of a well-balanced rod would 
be to say that the rod “feels all right”; but 
that does not tell us very much. 

Our old friend Euclid was very precise 
and brief in his definitions, but I doubt if 
even he could define a well-balanced rod 
without the use of many more words than 
he was accustomed to use in his definitions. 

One way of describing a well-balanced rod 
is as follows: “A rod is in perfect balance 
when the weight of the reel attached to it 
nearly counter-balances that part of the rod 
which extends above the hand-grasp; but, at 


the 














TRYING OUT THE RODS 


the same time, this weight (of reel) should 
not be of such magnitude as to bring the 
center of gravity (or the balancing point) 
of the rod and reel too near the hand-grasp.” 
There is no hard and fast rule or formula 
that will tell us how much the reel should 
weigh when we know the length and weight 
of the rod. The only reliable way to get 
the proper balance for a rod is by the rule 
of thumb, or cut and try method. 
If we take hold of a rod by the hand- 
grasp when no reel is attached to it, we 
shall at once notice that the rod feels top- 
ieavy. Now let us attach a very light reel; 
the top-heavy feeling has, to a greater or 
ess extent, vanished; but there is still a 
slight sensation of heaviness in the rod above 
ie hand. To correct this we will hook a 
iort length of lead wire onto the reel. If 
ve keep on adding small weights to the reel, 
e shall finally arrive at a point where all 
sensation of top-heaviness—or weight above 
he hand—has vanished; and if we have 
lded these weights in very small quantities, 
» need go no further; for the weight of 
his light reel, together with the added bits 
{ lead wire, is the correct weight of the 
eel that will balance the rod we have been 
xperimenting with. On the other hand, if 
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{ui -C=) The “Red Seal” 


Auto Bed 


Guaranteed not to break down and PROVEN to 
be the best, most comfortable, most luxurious auto 


bed on the market. Light weight. Open size 17 
inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long, and 47 inches 
wide; rolls to a small bundle 5 inches in diameter 
by 47 inches long. 


“RED SEAL”’ 
WATERPROOF TENTS 


We manufacture a large line of waterproof tents 
specially designed to please the auto tourist. 


The Schaefer Tent 
and Awning Co. 


1421 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 


Send for Catalog No. 104 and reduced net price list, 





























ENJOYABLE OUTINGS 


FOR THE 
Campers, Tourists, Picnickers and Boy Scouts 


Broilers Implements 
Fry Pans to 
Grids Health 
Ovens and 
Stoves, etc. Happiness 
ALL-STEEL CAMP 
“NUGGET” OUTFIT STOOL 


Folding Camp Stool. Every 
part of steel. Seat pliable. 
All joints electrically weld- 
ed. Tested to 350 pounds. 
Height 16 in. Meets every demand and is 
easier to sit on than stool with canvas seat. 


The “NUGGET” is a prac- 
tical, folding Camp Stove 
and Oven. Cooks, Bakes, 
Broils. Outfit consists of 
Stove, Oven, Meat Broiler, Extension 

Handle, Folding Handle Fry Pan, and Kit Bag. 
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UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


9 Fonda Avenue’. Write for Catalog Battle Creek, Michigan 
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OTUTTLES O 
NEW CASTING 
DEVIL =—™ BUG 


T NEW CASTING DEVIL BUG 


The finest lure that has ever come 
into the casting field. Only to try 
it, proves hal it will do. Perfect U 


weight for casting Perfect for 











trolling. Price $1.25. each T 
TROUT BUGS 

True to life imitations of moths and 

millers. S 4-8-ring or snell 


hooks. Price ) 80 conte each 
DEVIL BUG MOUSE 


Is the little joker. The big trout are 


fooled at last Catches game’ fish 
Size 2-0—3-0 hooks. Price 75 cents 


Tuttle’s Lures are Made S 
to Catch Fish 


BASS BUGS 
f perfection. They are a 
Sizes 3-1 —0-2—0-3— 0 


Are the acme ¢ 

universal fave 

ring hooks Price 60 cents each 

WHIRLO MINNOW 

Wonder in early fishing 
Price 40 cents eac! 


Under water lure 
Winoer all season 


Send for Catalog telling how to 
use Tuttle’s baits 


Address, O. C. TUTTLE 
OLD FORGE, 


NEW YORK 




















For trolling after Muscallonge, Pike, Lake 
Trout, Waileye, and Bass, the most natural, 
deadly minnows now in use are the 


RHEAD saremeee LURES 


July is the time to get big browns and rain- 
bows On nymphs and reverse dry flies. Hlus- 
trated price list sent on request. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Want the Limit? 
Lake Trout—Musky 


Salmon or Bass 
Spoons for bright, dark or any kind of a day. 


“he DONJO Musky four spoon outfit 
one spoon all copper, one all brass, one 
nickle and brass, one copper and brass. 
Outfit $2.50 or 70c each. The DONJO 
Bass four-spoon outfit—same finish as 
musky outfit, $2.00 or 55c each. DONJO 
Pickerel four-spoon outfit—same finish 
as musky outfit, $2.00 or55c each. DON- 
JO Lake Trout outfit—each spoon a 
different design. Outfit $2.00 or 55c 
each. DONJO Salmon spoon, 60c each. 
400 ft. lake trout copper line on oak reel, 
$2.00. 390 ft. braided copper line for 
heavy fishing, $3.00. Best double gut 
sproat bass Hooks, 60c per doz. 9 ft. 
single gut bass leaders 60c; 6 ft. 45c. 9 
ft. trout leaders 60c; 6 ft. 45c. 715 ft. 
taper trout leaders 60c. Wet trout flies 
$1.50 doz. Every leader tested and 

guaranteed perfect. 


THE DONJO CO. 


415 Lake Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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we were too generous with the added weights, 
we may have passed slightly beyond the 
point we were trying to obtain. In this case 
we have a rod that is over-balanced, and we 
should endeavor, by cutting down the last 
addition of weight, bring the rod to its 
correct balance. 

When a rod is over-balanced by having a 
reel that is too heavy attached to it, altho 
the effort of wielding the rod may be re- 
duced to a minimum, the rod itself becomes 
too limber and there appears to be a lack of 
backbone in the rod. 

Last spring I was balancing a rod for one 
of my friends, and when I substituted a 
lighter reel than the one he had been using, 
he was at once struck with the decided im- 
provement in the action of the rod. This 
particular rod was a 9-foot 6-inch dry-fly 
rod, weighing about 6 ounces. 

When using a well-balanced rod the dif_i- 
culty of striking with a slack line is to a 
great extent removed; furthermore, accurate 
casting is facilitated, and the muscles of the 
hand do not become cramped as soon as 
they would if the rod was not properly bal- 
anced. 

The following table gives the figures for 
a number of different rods from a very light 
rod to one of the old-fashioned rods that 
weighed 1] ounce per foot of length: 

Distance from 
Butt at whici 
Rod balances 


ROD when no Reed 
Length Weight is attached 

In. Ounces Inches 

8 0 2 

8 6 4 

9 0 > 

9 0 5% 

Qg 6 7 

Q 6 7 

9g 9g Th 

10 0 10 





Remarks: Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are the type 
known as Catskill rods; No. 4 is a special 
dry-fly rod by the same makers (Leonard; 
Wm. Mills & Son). This rod has a com- 
paratively heavy butt joint; but the extra 
weight is in the form of a foundation to 
which a spear can be attached. As _ this 
extra weight comes below the hand, it does 
not affect in the slightest manner the gen- 
eral lightness of the design. 

Nos. 5 and 7 have spears contained within 


hidden receptacles in their butts. These 
spears weigh about 1 ounce each; thus the 
net weights of these two rods can be taken 


as 6 ounce and 64 ounce, respectively. 
There is nothing special about No. 6, 
except that it was, when using this rod about 





twelve years ago, that I first discovered the 
principles that govern a well-balanced rod. 

No. 8 is a relic of the generation that pre- 
cedes the present one. Altho it is what we 
should call a heavy rod, it was never a tire- 
some rod to fish with. Most of the weight 
was in the lower part of the butt joint, as 
will be seen from the comparatively light 
reel that gave it a good balance. 

Before closing these brief remarks I might 
mention that the very light rods should bal. 
ance slightly on the top-heavy side, because 
if their balance should incline the least bit 
in the other direction, they become extremely 
pliant and are not very pleasant to fish with; 
furthermore, control over the line is, to a 
large extent, lost. 

To recapitulate: Each rod should be 
treated by itself, and when once the correct 
weight of the reel and the balancing point 
are found, a record should be made and filed 
in a safe place. 

My experience has been that most rods of 
6-ounce weight and over are incorrectly bal- 
anced by not having a heavy enough reel, 
and the light rods I have met with in the 
hands of others are frequently over-balanced 
by being used with a reel that is too heavy. 
The top-heavy condition leads to early fa- 
tigue and fish lost by striking too slowly; 
whereas the over-balanced rod loses just as 

Distance fro: 


lis ance irom Butt at whict 


Burt to upper (Correct Rod balances 
end of eight of with Reel 
Hand-grasp Reel attached 
Inches Ounces Inches 
7% 3%4 11%4 
9 5% 13% 
10% 5 14% 
10 5 15%4 
10 7 14% 
12 8% 15% 
t 8 14% 
15 7 16% 


many fish because the rod is too lively for 
a sure strike. Instead of simply tightening 
the line and driving the hook in over the 
barb, this undue harshness causes us _ to 
either jerk the fly out of the trout’s mouth 
or else to leave the fly therein and break the 
leader while so doing. Of course, it is quite 
possible that a man can accustom himself 
to fishing with a badly-balanced rod and 
achieve a certain degree of success, but if 
his rod was properly balanced, his pleasure 
when using it would be greatly increased, 
and in all probability he would not have as 
many cases of “short rising” fish to report. 
nor would he be continually trying to find 
the impossible, viz.: fine-drawn gut with the 
strength of steel wire. 








The Angler’s Fireside | 








Letter No. 816—Remove Old Varnish from Rod 
vartment:—In one of your 
recent articles you gave some instruction as to 
emove old varnish from rods by 
Have you ever tried wood alco- 
using this for years, and it 
Satur- 
varnish 


Editor Angling Dey 


ow to 
raping, etc. 
ol? I have been 
leans all varnish off down to the wood. 
ite a cloth and rub vigorously until all 


is dissolved. This method is better than sand- 
paper, in that it does not injure the enamel or 
wrappings. Old, especially old and hard varnish, 


equires more time than new, to dissolve, but 
time is little object to an angler. I cleaned a 
7-foot musky rod (split bamboo), thus clean- 
ing, down to the “bone,” in twenty-five minutes. 
[wo coats of Copal varnish on since 1918, and 
the wrappings do not require to be touched. 
This is in itself something to be thankful for— 
when a fellow’s fingers are as thick and clumsy 
as mine are. Before varnishing a rod (I use 

ly split-bamboo), I remove all ferrules and 

ly three or four coats of raw linseed oil, rub- 
ying each coat in by hand until dry, and allow 
a day or so to elapse between coats. I figure 
the oil penetrates to the fibers of the wood and 
preserves it from dry rot. Neatsfoot oil is per- 
haps better than linseed oil. Have been using 
the aforesaid “musky” rod for over twenty 
years, and a 10%-foot fly rod for over twenty- 





get this treatment 
today to be as 
Calgary, 


five years, both of which 
periodically, and each appears 
good in action as when new.—F. E. Pics 
Can. _- 
Letter No. 817—Baiting Glass Minnow Trap 
Letter Angling Department :—I remember you 
told us how to bait a glass minnow trap som: 
months ago, but I have lost, or rather loaned 
the Outdoor Life in which the advise was giver 
Pin repeat, as I am about to go to Florida 
after bass, and sometimes live minnows const! 
tute the only bait—W. A. F., Pa. 
Answer.—In baiting glass minnow trap one 
can just place it in quiet water with a few 
cracker or bread crumbs inside, preferably 11 
water from a foot to eighteen inches or so in 
depth, and let it do the work. Better, however 
place the trap in running water—not swift cur- 
rent, just a little movement perceptible—so that 
the current will carry a few of the smaller 
crumbs outside; the minnows will follow up the 
stream of food and into the trap. A little ex- 
perience will teach you how to set. I have seen 
traps fill in five minutes, the minnows rushing in 
like a frantic drove of pigs. Hope you will 
have a good time in the South and catch one of 
those 12-pound black bass for which the country 
is famous. You — not loan your Outdoor 
Life; bind it.—O. V 
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Letter No. 818—Preserving Trout 


tor Angling Department:—I have noticed 
ber of requests for methods of preserving 
and submit the following: Split trout 
the back, wash, salt and pepper; smoke 
corn-cobs or some variety of hard wood, 
ver pine; pack down for future use. When 
| brush over with butter, sprinkle with corn- 
ur, slip in oven until done.—A. H., Texas. 
\nswer.—As to whether or not fish so treated 
| keep indefinitely is a question with me, 
hably, much depending upon the climate of 
locality, and where stored. I am ready to 
ird a guess that they would prove delicious. 
Here enters a question: Should we store trout 
inter consumption? I am speaking now of 
sportsmen and not of those living in behind the 
heyond. It seems to me that if we are to con- 
serve and preserve our supply of trout we must 
eds be satisfied with no more than the number 
we can use at the time. What say? Of course, 
a long, hard trip into the wilderness, and in 
the case of settlers, my remarks do not apply. 
Why should the 7 majority of us desire to 
preserve trout?—O. W. S. 


a ul 





Letter No. 819—Re-enameling Steel Rods 


Editor Angling Department:—I have a steel 
rod that has become unsightly thru much use. 
Must I send it back to makers for re-enameling? 

H. H. D., Iowa. 

Answer.—U ndoubtedly the makers could do a 
better job of it, tho you can make it look as 
good as new yourself, and the finish will be 

urable; at least I have so refinished my rods, 

i so far as I can see, they look just about as 

1 as when first purchased. Get a can of 
“Rod-Spar,”’ made by the Columbia Specialty 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, in the color desired, tho 

is a good plan to employ the same color that 

is on the rod. See that the surface is thoroly 

n, washing with wood alcohol and drying 
y “Rod-Spar’’ with small bristle brush, one 
t will not leave bristles behind, spreading 
evenly until whole rod is covered. Take time 
to do the work well, for well done it is well 

ne. When covered, hang rod from tip-top in 
a warm, dustless, well ventilated room until 
horoly dry. Apparently it will dry over night, 

better give it the benefit of a doubt and let 
hang for three or four days—a week being 
ne too long. Do not flow on the enamel, but 
spread carefully, remembering that every wave 

1 line will show in the finished rod. As al- 
eady emphasized, beware of dust in drying, for 

hing will render the surface rough and un- 
en as will dust. I am sure you will be sur- 
prised at the result. I have rods that I re- 
nameled three years ago, and rg A ed appear 
well as when first dressed.—O. , 
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Letter No. 820—A Smile That Tells the Story 
Editor Angling Department:—In an ancient 
ssue of Outdoor Life you made a plea for pic- 
res that tell a story, and I am enclosing one 
that sure does that very thing. Get the ex- 
pression on the young lady’s face?_ It was her 
st big fish. She is a native of Pennsylvania, 
nd is more used to six-inchers than she is to 
real fish. We spent a late season vacation in 
New York and went fishing on the bay for 
ikfish, where she got this fellow, the largest 
one taken. Now, weakfish are sure some fight- 
ers, and it takes more than a little skill to land 
t] m, as they get off very easily. She landed it 
single-handed.—K. C. C., Penn. 




















nswer.—Welcome to the little lady of the 
we certainly think it of the variety that 
it come off.’”” We remember weakfish with 
1 of respect. Nothing weak about them 
their name, and eating—youm ! The fresh- 
r angler will recognize a likeness in this fish 
well-known and well-beloved wall-eye, tho 
ire in nowise related, of course. Now a 
about the story-telling picture. This pic- 
oes not tell a story; it reminds the owner 
ne. It is a precious memento of a very 
ant day. The picture that tells a story 
s no words at all. This picture does speak 


e joy of fishing, but someone acquainted 
the incident must needs unlock the real 
for the smile—the largest fish of the day. 

my point? Some day—when I get rich—I 

going to offer a prize for the best story- 

= a. but I am not going to act 
lge!—O. V 





Fish Culture Queries 
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All questions on the subject of the culture and 
igs stir of trouts and other game fishes will 
ye answered in this column by S. Land, care 
Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 











I noticed an article in your January number 
entitled ‘Salmon,’ written by O. C. Fisbee, in 
which he states that all salmon die after spawn- 
ing. Now, when I was a youngster I was told 
that ruffed grouse produced his drumming sound 
by striking a hollow log with his wings; also 
that a two-point buck was two years old, a 
three-pointer three years old, etc. After watch- 
ing a ruffed grouse drum on the ground I de- 
cided he made his noise with his outer wing 
feathers, much as a night hawk does at the 
bottom of his swoo In time I managed to kill 
a yearling deer with small forked horns, one 
with one forked, the other straight. Also saw 
an old buck, nearly toothless, sporting two 
points. So I gave up the rule for telling a 
buck’s age by the points on his horns. Some- 
where, sometime, I gave up the idea that all 
salmon die soon after sgawning. Altho it is 
evident to anyone familiar with the spawning 
habits of salmon that many of them die, and in 
some localities probably all of them, I doubt 
whether anyone has ever furnished any real evi- 
dence that they all die, as that would be hard 
to do. Somewhere I remember a regular fish 
“bug” stating that salmon sometimes attain 1 
pound in weight before reaching salt water. I 
have caught them on the fly in trout streams in 
September a long ways from salt water. These 
were about 6 inches long. Altho this same 
authority stated that many salmon reach salt 
water after spawning and that their bruises heal 
very quickly after they reach salt water.—Jim, 
Watts, Calif. 

Answer.—I will simply say, most of the state- 
ments in said article, made by Mr. Frisbee, re- 
garding the life history and the habits of the 
salmon, relate only to salmon of the Pacific 
Ocean, therefore all salmon do not die after 
spawning, even in the Pacific Ocean. There are 
some of the salmon, like the trouts, that are 
barren of spawn some years. The salmon of the 
Atlantic Ocean do not die after they spawn, 
and that represents both American and F uropean 
fishes of the salmon species, as they are specific- 
ally identical. The salmon are the most import- 
ant of migratory fishes; they are anadromous 
in their habits. The young of the salmon re- 
main in the fresh water streams until they are 
from one to two years old, pg they back or 
drift down to the sea. At the end of four or 
five years the adult salmon velar to fresh water 
streams to ascend same for spawning, even up 
to their source; but they all do not return to 
the same stream they were hatched out in. The 
salmon are nesting or nest-building fishes, but 
they clean out a hollow place in the gravel or 
sand with their tail fin, deposit eggs in nest, a 
few at a time, and at the same time the male 
fish is side by side with the spawner and de- 
posits the milt on the eggs. The female in a 
few minutes after this carefully fans the eggs 
out of the nest onto the dump of gravel and 
sid, then with her tail fin she works out more 
y:avel and sand—enough to cover the eggs on 
the dump. All salmon and trout eggs that ever 
hatch out are those that are covered up on the 
dump. The sun would kill all eggs left in any 
nest that fish may make and are left uncovered. 
Salmon school at mouth of coastwise streams 
for a number of weeks to get acclimated from 
salt to fresh waters. They then begin to run up 
said streams. The reason salmon die after they 
spawn is that their throats contract, also their 
stomachs, for from two to three months, when 
they grow weak for want of food; therefore the 
flesh of the fish becomes soft, also the bones, 
and they are in such poor condition that fungus 
growth covers the body in spots and the fish die. 
We find trout in domestic fish culture do the 
same in the spawning season.—S. E. Land. 





I am writing for information concerning a 
solution used to prepare salmon eggs. An 
economical formula is desired.—Melvin B. White- 
house, Palmer, Wash. 

Answer.—The formula is as follows: % oz. 
glycerine, % oz. alcohol, % oz. water.—S. E. L. 


What kind of voracious fishes are found in 
the public lakes and streams of Colorado besides 
trout?—C. M., Chicago, III. 

Answer.—There never were any other voracious 
fishes in any of the mountain lakes or streams, 
not only in Colorado, but there were none in 
any of the public waters in any of the states in 
the whole Rocky Mountain region, except the 
black spotted mountain trout, the cut-throat 
trout (Saimo Walbum) (Salmo Clarkii) and 
what is now known and classed as the “true 
trout” and salmon trout of America. Of this 
species there are many sub-varieties.—S. E. L. 

Do it at once and it is a matter of only a 
few minutes. Put it off a month and you have 
spent a month in doing it. 
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CALLMAC ~ 
Bass Bug 
The genuine, orig- 
inalCall McCarthy 
no-slip body float- 
ing bug. In 23 
standard patterns, 
TDEye or Straight 
Eye Ringed Model 

Perfect hooks. 
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Fly Spinner 
Red Fox, Gray and 
Black genuine squirrel 
shia tail, all hook sizes. 


Fuzz - Oreno 
Buck-Tail Fly 
All sizes, with 


or without 
spinners. 12 
standard colors. 













Ringed 
Buck-Tail Fly 


All hook sizes 
12 difference 
colors 


Lead-Oreno 


Genuine gut 
leader for 
Bass, 4 foot. Trout- 


Oreno 


Wobbling bait, 1% in 
long. Excellent for 
bass. 


2 colors. 





Excel-Oreno 
| Enamel Line 
“4 Also five other 
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Yor Fly Rod 
Lass Fis shing / 


They’re tried and proven—the 
above fly rod lures. Get them. Have 
them with you on your next fly rod 
fishing trip and be assured the thrill 
and joy you’reexpecting. 
Sold by all Live Dealers. 


Every fly rod angler should 
have “Fly Rod Lures” 
— our new book. Free! 










Send Ns 
for this Bookle 


SOUTH BEND 
B AIT C 9216 High Street 





South Bend, Ind. 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Average Pressure, Velocity and Muzzle Velocity, 16-Gauge 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
XVII 


Chapt. 


(THESE figures for the 16-gauge are the 

same as those given for the 12-gauge, 
except the third column gives the muzzle 
velocity; the other velocities are to be taken 
as instrumental or the average velocity over 
a 40-yard course. The Du Pont prints give 
ballistics for loads of % and % ounce, but 
these have been omitted as taking space and 
not being of practical value. 

(See table on this page and page 50) 

It is evident that too radical a jump was 
made in changing from 1 ounce to 144 ounce 
in the 16-gauge. Some 16-gauge guns will 
handle the 144 ounce load fairly well, but 
it is difficult to see the horse sense in such 
an amount of shot unless the gun was in- 
tended for trap shooting. For game shoot- 
ing, penetration is only less important than 
pattern, and no means could be found of 
getting velocities out of the 16-gauge with 
such an amount of shot, except it were 
backed by Dr. Carver’s old powder charge 
of 3% drams. When we get to remaining 
velocities and the striking force of shot at 
different rates of speed, we shall see clearly 
the absolute need of balancing patterns or 
shot charges against velocities or powder 
charges. 

We have shot charges in the 16-gauge 
heavier than those given in the table—in an 
8-pound gun—finding that the loads behaved 
very well, tho there was not much gain in 
pattern when over 11-16 ounce of shot was 


used. The loads tried were: 3—1%, 34%— 
1%, 34—1%, 31-16—11-16, 31-16—1%, 
3%—1 1-16, 34—11-16, 31-16—1, 3%—1, 
34—1. 


Eventually it was decided that for this 
gun with small shot the best charge was 
3 drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot; 
where large shot were used, 3 drams and 
11-16 ounce. Heavier loads did not show 
enough improvement to give them prefer- 
ence. We are giving the ballistic figures for 
a couple of these heavy charges in case any- 
one cares to try them. The figures are the 
result of 10 rounds for each load, an aver- 
age being taken—all with No. 6. shot. 
Powder 34 drams, shot 1 ounce; minimum 
pressure 3.90 tons; mean pressure 4.38; 
maximum 4.88; velocity, instrumental, 1031. 
Second load—powder 34, shot 1 ounce; 
minimum pressure 4.22; mean pressure 4.50; 
maximum pressure 4.98; velocity, instru- 
mental, 1061. This was with Du Pont pow- 
der; Schultz varied a trifle from the above 
results with a bit lower velocities. None of 
the pressures could be considered dangerous. 
_A study of the ballistic table will indicate 
that the 16-gauge is an under-charged gun. 
The bulk of the cartridges sold for this 
gauge contain 2% drams of powder and 1 
ounce of shot. This is about the only load 
to be found in the ‘ordinary ammunition 
store. A corresponding load for the 12- 
gauge is 3 drams and 1% ounce. We are 
giving the ballistics of a few loads for each 
gauge by way of comparison. 


l6-gauge 2%, 1 ounce, muzzle velocity 
1153, instrumental velocity 879, pressure 3.54. 

16-gauge 2%4, 1 ounce, muzzle velocity 
1212, instrumental velocity 915, pressure 3.97. 

16-gauge 3, 1 ounce, muzzle velocity 1272, 
instrumental velocity 951, pressure 4.40. 

12-gauge 3, 1% ounce, instrumental veloc- 
ity 906, pressure 3.50. 


12-gauge 3%, 1% ounce, instrumental 
velocity 940, pressure 4.09. 
12-gauge 3%, 1% ounce, instrumental 


velocity 987, pressure 4.31. 

No. 6 shot used. 

What we are endeavoring to prove by the 
above figures is that 3 drams of powder is 
no less a normal load for the 16-gauge than 
3% drams is for the 12-gauge, pressures and 
velocities running fairly together. Twelve 
hundred and fifty feet is considered a fair 
game-killing muzzle velocity, but the stand- 
ard 16-gauge charge falls far under that, and 
it appears that we cannot obtain such a 
velocity with No. 6 shot with less than 
215-16 drams of powder. Even the 2%- 
dram, 1-ounce load, tho it is built, is rarely 
to be had except on special order to the fac- 
tory, yet it is a moderate load both in veloc- 
ity and pressure. The corresponding 12- 
gauge load of 34, 14% is a very common one 
indeed, and perhaps the most popular of all 
12-gauge loads for game shooting. We see 
no reason why the 16-gauge charge of 2%4 
drams and 1 ounce should not be equally 
popular, were it to be had. The maximum 
12-gauge load of 3% drams and 14 would 
correspond with the 16-gauge charge of 
3 1-16—1 1-16. 

It will be seen when comparing all the 
tables of different shotgun gauges that the 
16-gauge is the lowest velocity gun of the 
lot. This is not so of necessity, for the 
gauge will permit as high velocities as any 
other, and with them will hold its patterns 
better than any gauge smaller. To us it 
appears that two once popular shotgun 
gauges are liable to be rendered obsolete 
by under-charging—the 16-gauge and the 
10-gauge. It is possible that public opinion 
or the tastes of marksmen warrant this, but 
we think not. To us it seems that the fac- 
tories would like to cut down their list of 
guns, and a good way to get rid of the 16- 
gauge and the 10-gauge, by degrees and 
without provoking protest, is to so load the 
cartridges that a 10-gauge is no more power- 
ful than a 12, and a 16 shall have no ad- 
vantage of a 20. We dislike to see this 
happen, for there never was a better duck 
gun than a 10-gauge, and there never was a 
better upland arm, considering weight, 
charge, appearance and handiness than the 


16. However, results appear to be inevitable - 


so long as the 12-gauge game load shows a 
velocity 940 feet compared with 879 for the 
16-gauge. 

Notwithstanding our regret that factories 
and gun builders should have seen fit to 
under-charge the 16-gauge, we do not, never- 
theless, hold that an effort should be made 
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This target shows the way a good powder 
should shoot at 1,000 yards, and why HiVel 
wins in competition with other rifle powders. 


The most recent competitions in which 
HiVel has been entered were the tryouts for 
the National Matches. These are the largest 
and most important series of rifle competi- 
tions that are staged in the United States. 
Public ammunition tests are held by the 
Government to determine the combination 
of bullet, powder, and cartridge which will 
group the shots nearest the center of the 
bull’s-eye. 


For the next National Matches to be held at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, September 2 to 28, 
Government tryouts were held at Quantico, 
Va., March 27 to 30. Thirty groups of ten 
shots each at 1,000 yards and fifteen groups 
of ten shots each at 600 yards, of each lot 
submitted, were fired from heavy Mann V, 
machine rests, the most accurate known 
method of testing ammunition. 


Two More Wins for Hercules HiVel 


Frankford Arsenal ammunition, loaded with 
their new gilding-metal-jacketed, boat-tail 
bullet and Hercules HiVel Powder, won the 
competition. At 1,000 yards it outshot by 
22% another Frankford lot identical in com- 
position except the powder. In other words, 
it was one-fifth more accurate, a tremendous 
advantage to any rifleman. 


In the Palma Test, held at the same time, at 
which ammunition submitted for use by our 
International Rifle Team was tested, Her- 
cules HiVel powder finished 10% ahead of 
its competitor. It was also 8% ahead in the 
shooting of two samples, exactly alike except 
as to powder, which was submitted by one of 
our largest commercial loading companies. 


These are further definite and irrefutable 
proofs of the superiority of Hercules Pow- 
der, which has been successful in the winning 
of every public ammunition test in which it 
has ever been entered. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


903 King Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 











Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers. 
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to equalize the 16 and the 12 for powerful 
long range shooting. Very good work can 
be accomplished in wild fowl shooting with 
a 16 by using 3 drams and 1 ounce, but a 
12 with 3% drams and 1] 3-16 ounce will de- 
velop more power and longer range, so that 
the use of the smaller gauge, except as a 
matter of sentiment, is not warranted. 

The mission of the 16-gauge is to reduce 
the weight of the arm where it must be car- 
tied as in the field, and the light weight of 
implies moderately charged cart- 
For all ordinary shooting at quail 
and grouse, woodcock, etc., the standard 
load of 2%—1l-ounce serves very well. It 
affords penetration enough to kill up to 30 
yards, and if the gun is cylinder-bored or 


weapon 


ridges. 


much modified, that is about all the ranye 
to be expected of it anyhow. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, there is no good reason 
why a 16-gauge should not be loaded to 
maintain an equality with other gauges 

always granted that there is no desire jo 
quietly drive it out of business. A 16-gauge, 
like other gauges, ought to carry a charge 
in accordance with its weight, and there is 
no good reason why a gun of this bore 
weighing 6% pounds should not be loaded 
with cartridges containing 2%4 drams. A 

time that shot larger than No. 8s are de- 
manded by the nature of the game, the pow- 
der charge should be 2%4 drams. The lf 
gauge duck gun requires 3 drams of powder 
if it is to reach out to any great distance 


By Knife Alone—and Rawhide 


Chauncey Thomas 


BY the light of a blue moon is the one 

sure way to find gun things today al- 
most unknown, even apparently forgotten, 
that were once commonplace, and in some 
ways at least surpass the things we play with 
today. For our guns are, except military, 
largely playthings, and the things we put on 
and in them much like doll dresses. That 
is one of some reasons why I smile not un- 
kindly when some enthusiast trys to bounce 
a verbal brick off my dome. “What’s the 
It’s only a game anyway, and why 
get all het up if a horseshoe does miss the 
stakes. 

Outdoor Life published a photo of an old 
frontier double sixgun holster, described by 
me in the December (1920) number, page 
407, made so that it could be used equally 
well on either side, on hip or in front, or 
under either arm. I can’t give the time, 
postage, stationery and work to answer let- 
ters in detail about it; so if you missed it, 
write for the back number of the magazine 
showing it. That will be more satisfactory 
all around. 

And the other day, nosing under the sign 
of “The Three Lemons,” I dug out a real 
old-time cartridge belt. Ten years or more 
ago | found another in a little second-hand 
store in Baker City, Ore. Also a knife scab- 
bard and several other items of leather, all 
made without any iron or thread. They were 
just put together, and they had so stayed 
together for many a lone, wild year. They 
had belonged to one of those snow-whiskered 
hermit prospectors who had crossed the Big 
White Range to the Westward along about 
°00; his muscles jerked to his bones by clean 
winds and sunlight a couple of generations 
before he died—one of those buckskin men 
who are as old at 40 as they are at 80, and 
seem not to change a bit in all that time. 

When a man is without iron, and far from 
it, and wants a buckle, he makes one—if he 
knows how. Unless weaving can be classed 
as a knot, then the odd fact remains that the 
farther down the scale of civilization we 
hunt, the better we find the knot developed. 
In other words, civilization is the death of 
knots, except the hardest one of them all— 
a la matrimonial. But be that as it may, 
the savage ties things better than his dude 
brother—beg pawdon, “cousin.” Sewing is, 
of course, just a finer form of lacing, but 
the savage or the man far from shaped iron— 
and that practically makes him savage—has 
no rivet, no buckle, no needle; but without 
knife he cannot live, so if he is alive he has 
a knife, and if he isn’t alive he has no need 
for looped belts and holsters. Except one 
of wood, maybeso. Anyway— 

Take a leather belt, softened 


use?” 


rawhide 


usually, and cut slits in it about an inch 
long and about one-half inch apart for what 
distance along the belt you want the cart- 
Have the leather damp 
No one can work dry 


ridge loops to be. 
to moist. of course. 


leather any more than he can drink from a 
drv glass. (See cut A.) 

Now weave in and out of those slits a 
strap. The loop belt is done, except the 
buckle, of course. But if the slits go all the 
way around the waist, or if the strap is car- 
ried to the ends of the belt, and you cut 
slits there, then you can pin the ends of the 
belt together around you just as you would 
fasten a strip of cloth, and you use the strap 
for the pin. (See cut B.) One end of the 
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strap is simply worked back again thru sev- 
eral of the slits. This anchors that end. Or 
if you would use a real iron store buckle, 
then so anchor both ends of the strap that 
makes the loops. Here, then, is a cartridge 
belt, made of two pieces of leather and noth- 
ing else—except the application of gray mat- 
ter under the pressure of need and no iron. 

If made right, the loops hold better than 
sewed loops. Use fairly thick leather for the 
belt proper, and rather thin but hard, stiff 
leather for the lace strap. 

Now for some fancy touches. If hair is 
left on the lace strap, hair turned inside so 
it comes in contact with shells, and_ hairs 
by their natural grain point down, then the 
shells are supposed to go in easier and to 
come out harder. By making the belt twice 
as wide, hair inside, fold down along top 
edge, you have a double layer of leather and 
hair between your delicate hips and_ those 
rough cartridges. Again, make the belt 
three times as wide, cut the slits in a double 
row up both edges of the three-times wide 
belt-leather, fold belt top and bottom and 
lage as before, and you have the “money 
belt” variety. Not one stitch to sew. Out- 
side of breaking a good, stout inch strap. 
there is nothing to rip or give way. If you 
swap guns and get a different caliber cart 
ridge, then a half hour relacing—when damp- 
ened, of course—adjusts the loops to the 
new size. 

Holster? The same (see cut C), excep! 
you cut it differently than the store-brewe! 
Mexican holsters of today. For pattern, take 
apart any modern Mexican holster that suits 
your ever-changing tastes—I don’t know 3 
man whose gun ideas stay fixed. Does an 
one else? Anyway, just cut the pattern a: 
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cording to Hoyle of today, but leave an 
extra piece on the side to turn under the 
part that holds the gun; also, instead of just 
one or two big straps over the gun part, cut 
so that there are half a dozen smaller straps. 
Then instead of the stitching or wrapping 
down the edge of the holster, as we have to- 
day, you have the leather turned back under, 
and the slit-made straps over the part that 
holds the gun automatically laces the whole 
thing together. If you wish more layers be- 
tween your hip and the gun, something hard 
and smooth like an ironing board (I do), 
then simply use the same method of cutting 
out and slitting leather for holster you did 
for the money-belt cartridge belt just men- 
tioned. You can leave hair on, or scrape it 
off, if rawhide, and thus even have a padded 
back to the holster, and the inside hair-lined. 
Suit yourself. 


A man with a calf hide (and calf hides 
were not worth much on the old ranges) and 
his jack-knife would make a_ six-shooter 
holster and looped belt with little trouble 
and less time—if he knew how. Just as 
easy as roping both hind feet of aforesaid 
calfie when it was using aforesaid hide for 
its own holster. 


Now, for the love of Mike, don’t invest a 
$10 bill in a sheet of fine tanned calfskin 
and get out the family carving knife. Prac- 
tice a little on something cheaper. You 
would not try to braid a whip lash, tapered 
and all that, without practice, yet it can be 
done—whip, belt and holster—all three with- 
out an inch of thread or a grain of metal. 


There were several ways of making hol- 
sters besides the way outlined above and 
growing them like corn. The easiest way, of 
course, was to borrow one and never return 
it, and that remains today the cheapest 
method I know of. Next to that comes a 
mild little poker game on a saddle blanket 
when the cows are sleeping in the sun after 
watering—unless they are hungry or just 
filled with wanderlust—or over the kitchen 
table while the kerosene holds out. But 
barring these immoral methods, observe the 
hind shank of a calf, a colt or a coyote. 
here is a holster all ready cut, shaped and 
sewed; cut your slits. First peel off the 
calf—or coyote—by the way. Fore legs of 
sheep, antelope, calves and other things 
make good knife scabbards, especially the 
cook’s pet potato peeler. Touch that and 
you die—if not of violence, then of fright 
or heart failure due to excessive speed. 

3ull tails can be converted, like rice- 
bribed chinks, into various kinds of holsters; 
and that is about all they are good for any- 
way—except to the bull. Horse tails had 
to be saved up for several centuries to make 
all the genuine horse-tail razor stropes we 
have today. 

But be that as it may, former folks on 
the frontier frequently wore clothes; clothes 
had buttons on them—sometimes. The car- 
toonist’s dream of Little Willie or Weary 
Willie, with his nail, pants and one sus- 
pender in conjunction, might have to be re- 
sorted to until one got back to the ranch 
without being arrested or frost bitten, but 

ce back to home and mother and ne but- 
tons—well? Just a piece of rawhide; use 
ole leather today, cut it round, grind two 
oles thru it with the point of jack-knife 
nd proceed as usual. But when you want 

get all dressed up for a duck party, use 
sole leather, and a shotgun wad cutter, and 
the sew holes with a harness punch. 
rim it with a file. Nice buttons. If you 
‘on’t like the pin system on that belt, then 
‘Y a leather button—nickel-plated breast 
lates came in later from “Montie.” Fasten 
on via two holes and a bit of buckskin 
t rawhide or leather string, ala cinch straps 
stock saddles. 

When the pup finds your sixgun “boot,” 

one then youthful but now ancient cow- 
punch used to call his belt and holster, when 
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The Men who know 
gun superiority are 
buying Marlin arms! 


irearms 


Marlin Superiority is self-evident in 
these .22 Caliber Repeating Rifles. 


Marlin 


Side Ejection—we discarded all old 
style top-ejecting guns 30 years ago. 
Standard 24-inch barrels—we make 
no guns with stubby sawed-off bar- 
rels. Standard length buttstocks— 
no short length, cheap-looking butt- 
stocks on any Marlin guns. Ivory 
Bead sights are standard equipment 
—they cost extra on any other 
make. Ballard rifling—that has 
made Marlin accuracy famous. 


All Marlin .22 repeaters use .22 Short, 
Long and Long-Rifle Cartridges. 


Model No. 20, Take-Down; Octa- 
gon Barrel; Side-Ejecting—not an 
old style top ejector; Slide Action; 
handles 25 Short, 20 Long or 18 
Long-Rifle cartridges; standard 
length barrel and buttstock. Marlin 
accuracy and Ivory Bead sight. 


Price $19.50. 
Model No. 38 is the wonderful new 


slide action repeater; Hammerless; 
Instantaneous Take - Down — the 
cleanest and sweetest little rifle made. 
Has Marlin Accuracy; Ivory Bead 
Front Sight and flat-top Rocky Moun- 
tain rear sight; Side Ejection—of 
course; Double Extractors; extra 
A quality workmanship throughout. 
A pistol grip buttstock that 
fits your hand perfectly; 
hard rubber _ butt-plate. 
Handles 15 Short, 12 Long 
or 10 Long-Rifle  car- 
tridges. Price, with round 
barrel, $21.50; octagon 
\ barrel, $23.50. 


Model No. 39, Take- 
Down; Lever Action— 
the choice of expert and 
professional shooters. 
Pistol grip buttstock; ex- 
tra quality finish; Ivory 
Bead and Rocky Moun- 
tain Sights and has 
greater accuracy than 
any other repeater. 
Handles 25 Short, 20 
Long or 18 Long- 
Rifle _ cartridges. 
Price, $26.50. 
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Model 39 
$26.50 









Model 38 
$21.50 
$23.50 





Model 20 


$19.50 Send for new cat- 


alog of Marlin 

repeating rifles 

and shotguns — 
FREE. 





Address Dept. S63 


The Maclin Fireacms Corporation 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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HEISER 
IS THE 
ORIGINAL 


Maker of Genuine 


Custom Hand Made 


Quick Draw Holsters 
Safety Shoulder Holsters 
Indestructable Gun Cases 


All Leather Fishing Rod Cases 






Puttees Fly- 
Cuffs Books 
Belts Chaps 


Perfect Box Fit Guaranteed 
Send 10 Cents for Catalog 


THE HEISER CO. | 
Dept. A. Denver, Colo., U.S.A. ? 
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JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH’”’ RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting hoies take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer, Send for Circular. 








JOSTAM MFG. CO.. 1088 MONTANA ST... CHICAGO. ILL, 





Learn this Great 
Profession 










FP P 


Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 


The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept @ secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks. Success guaranteed. 

There are big profits In 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy formen, women 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the bet 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime, By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE—‘ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.” This beautifully <llustrated book, a copy of Taxt- 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession. Write now for free book. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, 64Y Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 

















Tust write: ‘I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 


said child canine finds it cool and refresh- 
ing, healthful and nutritious, and proceeds 
to cut his eye teeth on it and carve designs 
on it in the same operations, then the sug- 
gestions from the tomb herein may come in 
handy if you don’t like to pack the peace- 
maker upside down in your pint pocket. In 
the saddle it makes you ride on one leg too 
much. 

But if this is too much trouble, and you 
would rather make a living than moon over 
gun cloths, then just cut a slit in your belt 
and poke the barrel thru. The cylinder will 
keep it from going on thru. There were 
dudes on the old range and lazy men, too, 
just as there are today on the same sections 
—only they are thicker and dudier and lazier 
now—and they don’t own any guns. 


For that matter—and here is a vast scan- 
dal—about half the old-time cowboys I knew 
—and [ still know some of them, but today 
they look like doctors, judges and farmers— 
about half of them didn’t own a gun, either. 
They put their wages into spring calves, let 
them run with the herd, split fifty-fifty those 
alive next spring to pay for the hay, and 
went to college. The real wild ones with 
red neckties and silver spurs are now run- 
ning elevators, what few are left. The 
“hardships of the frontier” were due to pov- 
erty, not to the frontier. It was easier to 
make a living then than now. Free meat, 
free grass, free wood, no rent, little or no 
taxes; and all the “drives” we had were 
cows to the railroad—money in, not out. 

Well, ’'ve got to jog along. Good luck. 





Regarding the Boat-Tail Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please forward this 
to “Bill,’ who made the correction below. 

Dear “Bill”:—I notice in the January 
number of Outdoor Life your correction of 
my article in the November issue, “Bullets 
of the Future.” I am glad you made this 
correction, as I do not wish to misinform 
anyone. I wrote that article over a year 
ago, before I knew the Western Company 
were making any boat-tail or even open-point 
bullets. My reason for writing that article 
was to stimulate interest in the boat-tail 
bullet. I would like to see all our modern 
high-velocity cartridges loaded with this 
kind of a bullet, and the more publicity 
given them, the quicker the loading com- 
panies will make them. I am at present 
using a soft-point boat-tailed bullet, which 
I make myself, in a .250-3000 Savage bolt 
action, and find them much superior to the 
standard bullet. Most hunters are not so 
much interested in a long range bullet as 
in an effective high-speed soft-point big game 
bullet. My experiments show that the boat- 
tail bullet will penetrate deeper in wood 
than a standard flat-base bullet of same 
weight with same powder charge. This, I 
think, is due to less friction between bullet 
and barrel, causing less melting of the bullet 
core. If I was sending this letter direct to 
to you I would enclose one of my .250-3000, 
87-grain boat-tailed bullets. However, if you 
are interested and wish to see one I will 
gladly send you one. I believe that a 3,000 
foot per second bullet giving 2,000 foot- 
pounds energy should and would be just as 
reliable and more deadly on big game than a 
heavy 1,200 foot per second bullet giving 
the same (2,000 foot-pounds) energy, if the 
right bullet was used, and I think possibly 
making the soft-point bullet boat-tailed 
would help a lot. What is your opinion? 

I read your articles in Outdoor Life with 
much interest. Would be much pleased to 
hear from you. Byron E. Cottrety. 

Harrison Valley, Pa. 


“BILL’S” ANSWER 

Dear Sir:—Yours of January 17th for- 
warded to me by Mr. McGuire. During the 
late war about all of the ammunition com- 
panies made the French ammunition with its 
extreme type of boat-tailed bullet, but only 
two of them, to my knowledge, took enough 
interest in the bullet to attempt to determine 
its efficiency. One of these firms was the 
Western Cartridge Company. It was learned 
during the latter part of the war that our 
much-petted 150-grain pointed bullet with 
the flat base would not behave in the air as 
the science of ballistics said that it should, 
and then someone began to experiment. 
First they began to look over the bullets in 
use by the various nations, and, of course, 
found this, to them, curiously shaped bullet 
as used by the French; they also found the 
similar but strangely dissimilar boat-tailed 
bullet of the Swiss army. Now, this French 


bullet, as made in this country, in a hy- 
draulic press, was soon noted for its inac- 
curacy, and it was this bullet that was to 
the greatest extent loaded in this country, 
only one firm refusing to use it. This firm, 
the Western Cartridge Company, noted its 
inaccuracy and determined to go one better, 
so experimented. They found that a bullet 
made on an automatic screw machine gave 
good accuracy, not the best by far, but good 
accuracy, and so installed a battery of auto- 
matic screw machines and began to make 
the French boat-tailed bullets that way. This 
attempt set them to thinking some more, and 
as they are an independent bunch out by 
the Mississippi River, they asked no odds of 
anyone, but worked the thing out by their 
lonesome, and the result is that they have a 
very accurate boat-tailed military bullet for 
the .36-'06 cartridge. The first people (if I 
may use that term) to discover the advant- 
ages of the boat-tailed bullet were the Swiss, 
but, like the rest of us, they seemed to go on 
the old adage of the Baptists in regard to 
water: if a little is good, more is better— 
and they created a boat-tailed bullet in the 
extreme, as did all of us. I made, swaged 
by hand, boat-tails on 150-grain, 160-grain, 
170-grain and 180-grain pointed bullets, and 
190-grain, 200-grain and 220-grain round- 
nose bullets in 1912, but I did not learn my 
lesson until I saw the French bullet, and 
then I was inclined to give it more “tail” 
than the French did. It has taken some 
experiments with the Western boat-tailed 
bullet to show me my mistake. I made the 
tail too deep; that is, I pinched the base off 
too much. In a letter from the government 
in 1912 the boat-tailed bullet was repudiated, 
and in 1919 they stated, “it is not as accurate 
as the flat base at short ranges”’—and it was 
not, as they made it. They also stated, “it 
costs too much to make,” which was true, 
as they made them, and they never to my 
knowledge tried other than one type of base. 
During all of this time the Western Cart- 
ridge Company, in their little camp by the 
Mississippi River, were experimenting, and 
in 1921 they surprised the whole bunch by 
bringing out a boat-tailed bullet which in 
competition against the “specialist” of special 
hand-loaded cartridges with hand-weighed 
powder and hand-picked bullets, brought out 
by all the other ammunition companies, 
nearly carried off the wreath of flowers for 
greatest accuracy, with common run of ma- 
chine-loaded ammunition. The only other 
competitor bringing out machine loaded am- 
munition was Frankfort Arsenal, that gov- 
ernment post where Congress gives them $1 
to pay for several thousand dollars worth of 
experimenting that should be done, but of 
which only one dollar’s worth is done, and 
then Congress pats itself on the back and 
says, “How economical I am; I only spent 4 
billion dollars on the pork barrel and I saved 
a thousand by not letting Frankford Arsena! 
experiment.” 
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But this is not making boat-tailed neal 
fhe Winchester Company and the Reming-}| 
ton Company both stated that “much better 
:ccuracy could be obtained by the use of 
the flat base bullets than with the boat- 
iiled; also the cost is prohibitive.” Now, 
this is not a brief for Western, for the others 
ire liable to pick up the study where West- 
ern thinks she has it, so that she can rest a 
little bit, and beat her off the map. Western 
will make mistakes, but she has shown us 
that the extreme boat-tail is not exactly the 
thing for extreme accuracy at all ranges, and 
whether this slight boat-tail will be the one 
idhered to for future accuracy and game 
shooting remains to be seen, but it is my 
belief that more and more will the ultra 
high-velocity bullet tend to the boat-tail 
shape. As far as our prophecy is concerned, 
time will tell. You speak of melting the 
lead out of bullet jackets, and I would like 
to ask how do you know that any lead is 
melted out of the jackets? Have you experi- 
mented to see, or have you taken Charles 
Newton’s bug-a-boo of melted cores and 
paper-insulated bullets to heart until you 
can see nothing but molten lead spattering 
all over the landscape every time a high 
velocity bullet is fired. Would you believe 
it were I to tell you that I personally shot 
5,000 bullets from ultra high-velocity rifles 
into water and as many more into oiled saw- 
dust, and a third bunch into lard, and saw 
twice as many more shot into water, 7 mm. 
Service, 175-grain round-nose bullets, all of 
which were collected, and not one of them 
showed signs of melted lead, and Newton 
said, “Every one of them melted.” [I'll tell 
you what I have seen: I have seen jackets 
that somehow slipped past the inspector of 
bullets and were loaded and had no core in 
them. I know several were shot, for the jack- 
ets were found and they contained not frag- 
ments of lead, but residue of burnt powder. 
You state that “most hunters are not so 
much interested in a long-range bullet as in 
an effective high-speed bullet,” and I'll bet 
you that if a list were kept of all of the 
letters written into the Arms and Ammu- 
nition Departments of the various magazines 
that 90 per cent of them ask at what range 
is it accurate or what is its accurate range, 
or is it accurate at range, naming some 





range that to them means the limit of accur- . 


acy for that rifle; and here is the gist of the 
whole matter. The bullet that is the most 
eficient at long ranges is also the most 
eficient game bullet. Note the 170-grain or 
180-grain pointed bullets; they were the most 
accurate at, say, 1,000 yards, and these same 
bullets in open point, copper point or um- 
brella point are our most efficient game bul- 
lets. As far as friction of the bullet is con- 
cerned—that is, friction of the bullet on the 
bore of the rifle—I do not believe it is there 
to any great extent. There is friction on the 
sides of the lands as the bullet is given its 
initial twist, but I believe even that has been 
nodified and reduced to a very great extent 
before the bullet reaches the muzzle of the 
barrel. The initial strain on the bullet is 
vhen it first takes the rifling; that is, when 
the lands are cutting their way thru the 
metal of the jacket and displacing this metal, 
thus causing it to flow in other directions 
ind fill up, perhaps, the grooves, if the 
bullet is small, otherwise causing the lead 
inside to start to flow out at the base, and 
it is this displacement of the lead core 
which, in the bullets that are as large or 
larger than the bore to the bottom of the 
grooves, has no place to flow when the 
riflings or lands cut into the jacket, and 
therefore must be extuded out at the rear 
in an amount equal to the displacement of 
the riflings. This displacement or extuding 
has caused some unthinking ones to cry 
“wolf, wolf,” the core has melted. 

Yes, I would like to get one of your 
bullets. Yours, “Bir.” 
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Could your boy make good on a 
shot like this? 


Has he had a chance to practice 
with a reliable rifle? 


Announcing— 
The New Remington 


MODEL 24 


.22 caliber Autoloading Rifle 


Chambered for the regular ‘‘ 22 short’’ cartridge 





The sportsman—his son—the rifle enthusiast 
—every man who gets out into the open will find 
this new Autoloading Rifle a most practical arm 
for small game and marksmanship on stationary 
or moving targets. 


The Model 24 is the first Autoloading Rifle to han- 
dle successfully the inexpensive standard ‘.22 short” 
Smokeless Greased or Lesmok cartridge —a cartridge | 
so very popular that it may be obtained anywhere. 

The Autoloading action is instantaneous and depend- 
able—makes possible rapid firing at moving game or 
targets. It is only necessary to pull the trigger for each 
shot. The magazine holds 15 cartridges. 

The Model 24 may be taken down instantly and 
packed in a space 19 inches in length. 


MODEL 12 
.22 caliber Repeating Rifle 
“Pump” Action 





For those who prefer the “pump ac- 
tion” type of arm, we recommend the 
popular Model 12. This Model in its 
various grades handles the .22 short, 
.22 long, .22 long rifle or .22 Remington 
Special cartridges. 

Have us send you folders describing 
the Model 24 and Model 12. 







Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 
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SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 
NON-SINKABLE ae: 


Will fit on running-board of your auto 
Catalogue free, giving description and price 





THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
829-31 31st Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
















A powerful, portable lamp giving 300 Candle Power 


white light. Just what the camper needs. Safe, 
reliable, economical Absolutely rain, storm and 
bug proof Burns either gasoline or kerosene. No 
camp complete without it. Retail price $9.00. Spe 

cial price $5.00 postpaid 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
506 East Sth St., Canton, Ohio 





Compass 
and 


Sun-Dial 





THE ANSONIA" 


SUNWATCH 


An accurate Compass and a Timepiece 

that does not need to be wound up and 

will not get out of order. Ina thin, satin- 
finished brass case. 

Tells correct time by the sun anywhere 

in the United States, and heads you in 
the right direction. 


For Hunters, Fishermen, Canoeists, 
Motorists, Campers, Guides, Boy and 
Girl Scouts. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we 
will send you one on receipt of one dollar. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street, Dept. N. NEW YORK 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Hammond & Co., 150 Post Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


S.J 


Name 


St. and No. 


UND cixict “inmnitinines acd nisin aan baie intemal 
American Sunwatch not adjusted for Canadian 
latitude and longitude. Canadian price $1.50. 
Distributors, The Goldsmiths’ Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 50 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 











Accuracy—Pertaining to Co-ordination 
Ben Chappell 


O-ORDINATION means “to harmonize” 
-to place in the same order or class; 
and pertaining to shooting we find that ac- 
curacy or exactness comes from a harmony 
of work of the brain, the nerves, the eye, the 
muscles. If you are aiming at an object, it 
is the duty of the eye to align the sights so 
that the object appears in the correct po- 
sition for a hit. The nerves carry the mes- 
sage to the brain, the brain again flashes 
the news to the muscles thru the nerves, and 
slowly, carefully, the muscles contract and 
the trigger is pulled. If at the precise time 
the eye has focused the sights correctly we 
pull the trigger, we score a hit; but should 
any part of this chain of the human mechan- 
ism not work in harmony, the result is dif- 
ferent. There must be a co-efficiency. The 
brain and nerve, the eye and muscles, must 
co-operate one with another. 

Man, altho robust and strong, is made up 
of fine mechanisms. He is like some ma- 
chine, and even more delicately made than 
he presumes. These organs and parts of the 
body which are essential to life, to the 
senses, are made to work in unison. The 
harmony in shooting, or any other kind of 
occupation which requires strict attention, 
cannot show itself unless given due con- 
sideration. This is due to the fact that we 
forget our bodies and do our daily routine 
in a manner unaware of all the workings 
that these mechanisms are required to per- 
form. 

If we climb a steep hillside at a rapid 
pace, our heart bumps against our ribs like 
a trip-hammer; and if we have a gun and 
try to shoot, our aim is hard to steady. We 
are not normal, and are momentarily out of 
balance. The exertion of that climb has 
brought some organs into use that has tem- 
porarily thrown us out of balance. The flow 
of blood is abnormal, our nerves seem 
aquiver, and we must wait until we feel no 
nervousness before that aim can be steadied. 
In other words, we must wait for the organs 
to come back to their natural order. We 
must wait until we gain our: natural poise. 

When an athlete trains, he must go thru a 
routine of work to get himself into the 
“pink” of condition. If he be a boxer, he 
trains to use the co-ordination of brain, eye 
and muscle so that they are practically 
simultaneous. 

In shooting, if we are just our natural 
selves, we are going to shoot as we generally 
do. If, however, we have indulged in some- 
thing unusual, we are going to find our score 
different. If we have just finished a hearty 
meal, and our muscles are assisting the 
stomach in digesting food, we are not going 
to have our usual poise of steadiness or har- 
mony, simply because the organs cannot be 
put into co-ordination as they should be. 
The different actions they are performing 
makes it impossible for steady holding. 

In shooting, if our eyes are not perfect, 
we see the object incorrectly. Then, if our 
nerves are jumpy, we are unable to hold the 
gun steadily. There is not a human who 
can hold a gun absolutely steady—that is, 
absolutely motionless. The muzzle will de- 
scribe small circles or criss-cross lines about 
the object which he is sighting. While he 
is holding the sights on the bull’s-eye, his 
brain flashes the message. The muscles 
slowly contract, gently pulling the trigger, 
and as the sights weave under the bull’s-eye 
he finishes the pull and hits the mark. 
Everything must work in harmony in order 
to do this, providing, of course, that the 
sights are set correctly for that distance. 

The gun manufacturers test their guns in 
a fixed vise, and if those guns group in a 
specified circle they receive the “O.K.” mark. 
We hear many guns condemned, but why 


so? Is it due to the fact that the shooter 
uses the gun as an alibi to cover up poor 
scores? Is it because the gun is untrue? 
Or is it because there is some defect in the 
human makeup of the shooter—some little 
point of detail which he has failed to con- 


sider? I really believe that the lack of har- 
mony-—or co-ordination in the shooting 
ability—is the correct reason. 


Gun sights as made today are many. With 
such sights a person may equip a rifle to 
overcome a certain per cent of these dif_- 
culties. But with the best of sights, and 
the best of guns, be it rifle or pistol, a man 
must have the co-efficiency of the eye, brain, 
nerves and muscles. 

Colonel Townsend Whelen, about a year 
ago, brought up thru the pages of Outdoor 
Life an experience which explains in a way 
the need of co-ordination. A number of 
novices in the army were given an individual 
instructor. It was found that the scores 
were greatly improved. The pupil was in- 
structed to hold the gun as steady as pos- 
sible, and to aim. He was not to pull the 
trigger. This was the duty of the instructor. 
At a given signal the instructor gently 
pressed the trigger. He knew how to do this 
without disturbing the aim of the pupil. The 
result was that the Springfields showed a 
better score than when the novice did his 
own pulling. Why? Simply because he had 
not yet accustomed himself to the co-ordina- 
tion above-mentioned; and his trigger pull 
was a little hurried, or some small detail of 
exactness made it impossible for the correct 
harmonizing of the delicate makeup of the 
human body. 

Often one hears the older man say, “Well, 
I’m not able to shoot as good as I used to; 
my eyes aren’t so good.” He is admitting 
75 per cent of the truth right there. But a 
man doesn’t necessarily have to be old in 
order to have some defect. Our bodies are 
built to withstand much, but if we abuse 
them, if we do things which are against the 
laws of nature, it breaks down some part, 
and some defect creeps in. 

It is often a case with shooters that some 
are better shots on game than on targets, 
and vice versa. What is the cause of that? 
It is hard to attempt to describe, but my 
version of it is this: A man hunting in the 
woods must depend on a quick shot many 
times, and he trains himself to shoot quickly. 
The co-ordination is instantaneous. It is 
necessary many times; and if given a longer 
time, if the game is standing, he may take 
a little longer time in aiming—but only a 
very short time. Put him where he is shoot- 
ing at a target, and the quick harmonizing 
is not necessary. He is usually competing 
with others who take slow and deliberate 
aim. He attempts it; but the slowness of it 
is not the manner in which he usually shoots. 
It develops a break in his natural poise, and 
his scores are not what they should be. 

The man who goes into the woods, after 
he has made most of his bull’s-eyes on black 
and white paper, finds that the game usually 
requires a quick shot, and that means a 
hurried shot for him. He misses and won- 
ders why. Yet put him on a range, where 
he can take his time, and he makes wonder- 
ful scores. Of course, this does not apply 
to all shooters; many can make good scores 
on both game and paper target, but this 
case often appears, and people wonder why. 
It is simply because we try to change the 
coeficiency, and the result is dubious. In 
shooting, a man must do what he is accus- 
tomed to doing or he will not make his usual 
score. 

America has been noted for her straight- 
shooting men, and we must live up to that 
reputation. In the earlier days the man of 
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.e outdoors depended upon his gun for pro- 
tion and food. Living the outdoor life, 
eing in contact from day to day with wild 
ife, he soon became accustomed to the co- 
rdination which was necessary to straight 
shooting. The older rifles have given a good 
ecount of themselves, and with the rifle of 
the present day wonderful scores are made. 

[he National Rifle Association is a won- 
lerful school, and such scores as are run up 
it the annual matches show that accuracy 
has been worked down to a fine degree. We 
still have that opportunity, and such a thing 
is a wonderful form of recreation and at the 
time something which may. come in 

When you shoot, make every bullet 





same 
handy. 


count. Get the best that is in you, for, as 
[Theodore Roosevelt, the great man and 
sportsman that he was, said: “The only 


shots that count are the ones that hit.” 

Another thing: I believe that shooters 
should not practice in one manner alone. 
They should be able to make slower shots 
on targets and then develop that co-ordina- 
tion to such an extent that they will be able 
to use the gun on game or target, and they 
will have acquired a knowledge which will 
well repay them for their efforts. 


The Volcanic Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As I am somewhat 
of a pistol and revolver crank, and very much 
interested in the articles in your magazine 
pertaining to these, I am enclosing prints 
of a relic that may be of interest to some of 
your readers. 

To me it is quite interesting, because it 
probably is one of the first model of a maga- 
zine pistol that was ever made; also it rep- 
resents one of the very early attempts at 
metallic ammunition or cartridges, and last, 
but not least, it was evidently the forerunner 
of the Kenny and Winchester repeating 
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Action Open 

















Action Closed 


rifles, and the mechanism is almost identical 
with that used by the latter firm until the 
1886 model was brought out. 

The pistol was made by the Volcanic Re- 
peating Arms Company of New Haven, 
Conn., and bears a patent date of 1854. As 
it has no firing pin or shell extractor, and 
as I had never met anyone who was familiar 
with it, I was in doubt as to what kind of 
ammunition was intended to be used in it, 
and wrote to the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company explaining that the piece which 
pushes back and cocks the hammer screws 
solidly into the breech bolt, and for all in- 
tents and purposes might have been made 
one piece with the breech bolt, had it been 
possible to assemble the pistol with the bolt 
made that way; that there was no firing pin, 
but that there were two small projections 
near the center of the breech bolt which 
were solid with and a part of the breech 
bolt. The Larrel is chambered smooth at 
the breech, but there is no recess for a rim 
of a cartridge, and the breech bolt enters the 
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ERE we are, Jim, old scout 
agreed to meet him. 
“I hope you used care in your packing this time,” s 
him that we had used especially good care to include the old man’s Colt re- 
volver and a Colt automatic pistol for ourselves. 


»” we greeted our guide at the point where we 


assured 


said Jim. We 


“You have made a splendid selection,” said our guide; “there are no finer 
firearms made than Colt’s. We old fellows of the woods have learned this 
from experience. We know that a Colt will never fail us in any emergency 
and while some of us have our individual preferences for different models, there 
is mever any argument as to what we take because the Colt leads them all.” 

In planning your outing of the woods, be sure to include in your equip- 
ment a Colt revolver or Colt automatic pistol. 

Permit us to send you illustrated literature describing the various models 
which your dealer can show you, 
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BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin the U.S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogson this continent. 
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barrel about 1-16 inch when the action is 
closed. 

In their letter, the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company state that the holes in the 
links, which connect the lever with the 
breech bolt, are slightly slotted, which would 
permit a small additional forward motion of 
the breech bolt with the blow of the 
hammer. 

Those that are familiar with the Henry 
rifle will recognize the similarity in the out- 


lines of the receiver or frame, also the 
method of loading the magazine, i.e., from 
the muzzle end. The caliber is about .41. 
The over-all length of a cartridge that could 
be worked thru the action would be about 
5% inch. Number of such cartridges held by 
magazine, about six. Length of barrel, 6 
inches. Bronze or brass frame. Over-all 
length, about 13% inches. Weight, about 


2% pounds. 
Ill. O. F. Russet. 





The Revolver—lIts Sphere of Usefulness 


Thomas B. Noble, Jr., M. D. 


AS a result of anti-pistol laws and of the 

knowledge to be absorbed from present- 
day fiction on small arms’ effectiveness, the 
following experiments were made with the 
purpose of shedding light on the existing 
darkness. The fact that a friend, M and 
myself, are unknown amateurs, and have no 
more skill than any other person could de- 
velop with as little effort as we have used, 
seems to me to make the results gained more 
valuable than if experts had done the work. 
We tried to approximate in our tests the 
conditions under which the average indi- 
vidual would use a revolver “in earnest.” 
We used a Colt .32-20, S. & W. .45, S. & W. 
44 Special and Colt .45 S.A. The last three 
were approximately equal in all tests; and 
the little pocket .32-20 was ideal for pocket 
use, but not to be compared with the heavier 
guns, of course, in ability to do damage. 
We first considered possibility of accuracy 
for the ordinary individual. 

After a little practice a target ten yards 
distant, 10x3 feet, was shot at with the gun 
held in a natural position at the side or hip, 
not sighted, merely pointed. M frequently 
placed six out of six shots in the target in 
this course, rarely missing more than once 
in six shots. At fifteen yards he averaged 
four out of six in the target, which in both 
cases tied me to the post permanently. In 
this shooting M fired in groups of two shots 
as rapidly as possible, with a wait of several 
seconds between groups. It was interesting 
to note that at ten yards two shots fired in 
such rapid succession would make holes fre- 
quently that could both be covered by the 
palm. I have never seen any amateur do 
this with any automatic or S.A. (M_ used 
the S. & W. .45 always). 

We tried the wild and woolly Western 
method, shooting from a stiff holster not tied 
down, but hung low and caught with the left 
hand, in order to find out if ordinary people 
can use a small arm with speed and accuracy 
at close range. Of course, accuracy was 
poorer, as speed in this experiment was re- 
quired. At ten feet M averaged four out of 
six in the target over a number of shots. 
This decreased as the distance increased 
until at ten yards only one or two of the six 
shots would find the mark. In this group 
M did the fastest shooting. At ten feet six 
shots were fired with the S. & W. D.A. .45 
(his pet from army days) in two and one- 
half seconds (not stop-watch time), includ# 
ing drawing the gun from the holster. The 
command to fire was given at an unexpected 
moment. At this rapid rate, hits averaged 
above 5 per cent. 

We next tried shooting from various atti- 
tudes, such as sitting, lying, facing away 
from the target, etc. A surprising thing was 
noted, in that accuracy was affected but very 
little inside twenty feet distance from the 
target, providing that the head was turned 
and the eyes fixed on the target before the 
gun left the holster. In conditions which 
would necessitate snap shooting, whatever 
the target might be would certainly have to 
be within ten yards distance, we guessed, so 
our fast shooting was done at close range. 
At long range such shooting would not only 


be unnecessary, but would certainly lack 
effectiveness because of inaccuracy. 

The most interesting of the group of ex- 
periments to me was the next. M’s handi- 
ness so impressed me that after careful in- 
spection by each of us he placed his empty 
gun in his holster and drew and snapped it 
at me. I, being unarmed and standing first 
at two yards distance, then at one yard, and 
finally with toes touching M. M’s thumbs 
were hooked in the center of his belt; my 
hands were at my sides. My first move with 
the object of preventing M using his gun 
was the signal for him to draw. M and I 
weigh almost the same and are of almost 
equal height. At three feet and six feet M 
invariably would have punctured my alimen- 
tary tract if the gun were loaded! In other 
words, I never once spoiled his action. At 
the closest range I would have been well 
splattered also if I had tried to protect my- 
self by slugging; covering his eyes and 
jumping to one side, upsetting M’s balance; 
reaching for the gun itself, and in fact in 
everything tried except when I was occa- 
sionally lucky enough to catch M’s wrist be- 
fore it reached the gun butt. As M and I 
are friendly, M was considered to have been 
disarmed if I spoiled the aim of the first 
“shot,” but I am convinced that in any strug- 
gle between the two of us I would eventually 
have been “shot,” because once the gun is 
out of the holster it is absolutely certain to 
be fired. So much for the hero who kicks 
the villain’s gun from his hand or stops the 
gun hand with a swat to the chin, and so on 
“ad ridiculatum.” 

In aimed shooting, of course, the effective- 
ness is measurable in scores and seconds. 
The guns being as accurate as any made, 
suffice it to say that a stationary target man- 
size was quite unsafe at 105 long paces—our 
extreme range. At this range fire would be 
necessarily slower and more careful, as we 
considered the revolver as a_ defensive 
weapon. The long-range shooting was 
stopped when a hit was made, and we have 
no record of actual time for fast shooting. 

After the above shootings, we next tried 
out the effect of the heavy bullets on animal 
tissue. M had a horse which from the 
humanitarian standpoint needed _ killing 
rather than to be let suffer as it had been. 
A .45 placed between its eyes from ten feet, 
of course, did the work and ranged down 
thru the brain and floor of skull thru the 
large vessels of the neck and into the mus- 
cles, lodging under the skin two feet from 
wound of entry. The bullet was only slightly 
marked. The shock of the blow was such 
that the poor animal stiffened on the in- 
stant, leaped into the air and fell on its side. 
Two or three attempts at respiration with no 
return toward consciousness, and all was 
over. Let me say here that at close range, 
twenty feet and less, there was no difference 
in effect on animal tissue between the .45 
automatic 200-grain, .45 Colt 255-grain, lead, 
and .44 S. & W. Special 256-grain. These 
heavy bullets, striking the heaviest bone of 
the leg, split it, tore out large pieces and 
continued their flights. Some balls punc- 
tured the heaviest muscles of the shoulder, 
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the bones of the shoulder girdle, and, con- 
tinuing their course, were lost in the chest 
cavity. An interesting thing was discovered 
as regards the high-power shell at close 
range. A 250-3000 lever action Savage, 
soft-point spitzer bullet, was fired into the 
leg at five yards. The bullet happened to 
enter the knee joint exactly between the 
articular surfaces. There was, of course, an 
abrasion on each surface, but the bullet of 
light weight with such tremendous velocity, 
being checked while at its highest velocity, 
expended its energy in fragmenting itself. 
It was recovered as a paste mixed with the 
joint fluid, no portion of it large enough to 
pick up separately with the fingers! The 
damage done would certainly not have 
stopped any animal the size of the horse if 
it were “homicidal bound.” It would not 
have hesitated, I am sure. 

As regards the deadliness of the heavy re- 
volvers, then, we are convinced that at close 
range the largest game on this continent, if 
hit, would receive such a shock that, if death 
did not occur, it would be prevented from 
doing damage to a man, and would allow 
him to escape untouched. Certainly with six 
shots available in such short space of time, 
no man need fear for his life as long as he 
keeps his head (no cuteness intended by 
that remark, either). As regards the effect 
on man, my experience in the recent war 
taught me that shock and concussion were 
the most dangerous factors in pistol wounds, 
except with the .30-caliber German guns 
(light weight bullets again). 

Now for the resultant effect of these ob- 
servations on our attitude toward pistol laws 
and current novels. If every home were 
armed with a heavy calibered gun and com- 
petent user, our crop of thugs would die off 
at a pleasing rate. An understanding of the 
effect of a heavy bullet will certainly con- 
demn the fool who points any gun unneces- 
sarily. It will also teach that before point- 
ing a gun at an individual, one must be sure 
that such a procedure is necessary for safety 
and that there must be no hesitation in 
pulling the trigger. If one realizes that he 
is ready to shoot when he aims, he will never 
aim at a human being unless it-be a matter 
of his life. This common sense is preached 
by most dealers in guns and most sporting 
magazines, but it cannot be fully appreciated 
until one owns a gun, tries it out, and ob- 
serves—as we found out. Ignorance such as 
is made certain wherever there is any suc- 
cessful restricting pistol law never makes 
for safety. In the light of present day litera- 
ture and its false teaching, such lack of 
knowledge insures a larger crop of accidents 
and a greater percentage of tragic outcomes 
of hold-ups, burglaries, etc., in which the 
victim could not know what suicide it is to 
go against a pistol, unarmed. Knowledge, 
gained only by association with a gun and 
the freedom of discussion with others “in 
the know,” is the only safeguard for the 
majority of us who ordinarily come under 
the heading of “the poor departed, an inno- 
cent victim,” etc. The popular idea of re- 
volver effectiveness is to a certain extent 
based upon present-day fiction, of course. 
That this is misleading, our experiments 
show. The literature teaches respect for a 
“born gun-man,” but more or less contemp: 
for the gun. How many heroes are shot 
thru the shoulder, thigh and hip, lung, ab- 
domen, etc., and yet live and have “will- 
power” left to down with a single, perfectly 
accurate, parting shot the villain of the 
beetled brow, demonstrating thereby the 
seeming ineffectiveness of a revolver in the 
hands of the bandit. (Some of this from 
books at $1.90 at that.) The individual at- 
tempting to use a cheap, short-barreled, 
light-calibered revolver is strengthened in 
his natural indifference or contempt for re- 
volver fire by such bunk. How much better 
off we will be when we have everywhere 
revolver clubs popularized, competing fre- 
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quently in local and occasionally in national 
meets, and encouraged to the same extent 
as the N. R. A. Register the gun numbers, 
of course, and report theft, etc., if any re- 
striction is wanted to hamper the criminal, 
but encourage the widespread use of “short 
guns,” increase popular knowledge of the 
effectiveness of various makes, calibers, bar- 
rel lengths and actions. There are many old 
and recent tried and proved proverbs which 
may be applied here, extolling the value of 
knowledge beforehand and preparation, but 
I won’t quote, as you all know them. 

Our experience with six-shooters here and 
my own overseas make us believe that un- 
favorable legislation against the ownership 


and use of side arms is not only foolish, but 
is tempting Providence. In addition, I have 
often wondered if it would not be a good 
plan to provide a free night school for the 
authors of our popular literature in order 
that they might better understand the ab- 
surdity of some of their writings which deal 
with the use of small guns in impossible 
situations. Do we all agree? Let some of 
these old-timers who have seen the effect of 
heavy guns on people and big game write 
in and tell us if we are all wrong, or some 
right. 

Note:—Your experience overseas taught 
you some things which hand and eye have 
since proven. You are right.—Ed. 


Shooting Revolvers in Upright Position 
Ed MecGivern 


Y last article contained some reference 

to the shooting of revolvers held straight 

up over the shooter’s head. As most readers 
of Outdoor Life will remember, some shoot- 
ers have had trouble when shooting revolvers 
held in that position. Altho the exact cause 
of the trouble had not been determined, the 
question was put up to us in this way: “Is 
it dangerous to shoot a revolver straight up 
in the air?” Our answer was that we had 
never had any trouble of the kind, altho we 
had shot many thousands of shots in this 
way from all kinds of revolvers and pistols. 
We decided to try some experiments to 
discover, if possible, just what might cause 
the guns to burst under the above conditions. 
We started using factory loads, and many 
hundreds were fired in the upright position 
from the special equipment shown in the 
picture, which is the machine we used some 
time ago for testing the limit of speed at 
which a revolver could be operated. In some 
of the new tests, to shoot the revolvers in 
the upright position, we put a grooved wheel 
about eight inches in diameter, where the 
crank had been formerly, and using small 
belting from that wheel to one fastened to 
a post in the, building where we were sta- 
tioned. This wheel in the house had a 
handle attached to it, so we could turn it as 
slow or as fast as we wished. The rate of 
speed at which the shots were fired did not 
seem to make any difference that could be 
noticed by us until the later, heavier over- 
loads were used. Then the heads of the 
shells would swell and push back against 
the frame of the revolver and bind it so we 
could not operate it by the pulley system. 
We would then function the gun by hand 
and pull the next shot with a string on the 
trigger. Some of these shells were so tight 
after firing that we had to drive them out 
with rods. Some of them had the heads 
broken loose from body of shell, and made 
us much trouble to get them out of the cyl- 
inder. Many times we had no knock pretty 
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hard on the side of the cylinder to get it to 
swing out to the side of the frame so we 
could get the empty shells out. But still the 
guns did not burst. In many instances we 
used quantities of powder nearly equal to 
double loads with soft bullets, but no bad 
effects. 

Using No. 3 powder in .38 special cart- 
ridge, used 8 grains with 150-grain bullet, 
square ends, and copper gas check made by 
Ideal Manufacturing Company on base of 
bullet. This check was placed on bullet, 
then the whole affair was sized to .360 in 
Ideal resizing and lubricating machine, then 
loaded in shell and placed in a cylinder of 
one of the guns that had been shot a good 
deal, and the cylinder of which was an old 
one, but the barrel was a new one. We had 
more trouble with this load than anything 
else we tried. The bullet, by the way, was 
shoved down pretty well in the shell and 
crimped very tightly in one of the grease 
grooves. The bullet metal was one part tin 
to ten parts of lead, and the result was a 
very tight proposition, which we were made 
aware of when we came to force one of the 
bullets thru the barrel with a brass rod and 
a hammer, which we did after shooting the 
cartridges loaded with them in the machine, 
and finding that the shells swelled badly, 
which made it necessary to function the gun 
by hand, with difficulty for each shot. But 
still they did not burst the guns. I decided 
to try a few shots in the upright position 
holding the gun in my hand. Oh, what a 
wallop! I never felt so much “pep” in a 
gun before in my life. However, I fired per- 
haps sixty shots altogether, holding the gun 
in my hand pointed straight up in the air, 
and felt the effect on the hand for some 
time, but outside of this no ill effects were 
noted. Guns worked O.K. afterwards also. 

Some two and a half years ago, before 
going East, I recall an incident when we 
pulverized some Schuetzen powder after 
Chauncey Thomas mentioned the dust caused 
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by too much pressure on this powder, par- 
ticularly if left loaded for some time. Well, 
it sure had a mighty heave. Using 158-grain 
bullet, one part tin, ten parts lead, with a 
very heavy tight crimp, I succeeded in 
breaking three revolver barrels, one belong- 
ing to James Burns, then sheriff of Cascade 
County, Mont. These barrels burst just 
where bullet enters the barrel in front of 
the cylinder—the part that extended thru 
the revolver frame and meets the cylinder. 
Two of them split in two places and one in 
three. These were shot in the hand in the 
regular way, did not do any other damage, 
and the guns were fired several hundred 
shots after this occurrence, and were about 
as accurate as they had been before. We 
only tried them at short ranges after the 
breaks occurred. Do not know just how 
many shots it took to cause this damage, as 
we did not notice at just what time it was 
done, as we noticed no ill effects on the 
guns or on the shooters except the awful 
wallop that the load had when fired. On 
this day we had some twenty people shooting 
these guns. What the pressures were I do 
not know. The guns are still in use, and 
apparently as good as ever with the new bar- 
rels which I had put in at the Colt factory. 
I shot one of the guns at some flying targets 
while at the factory after the new barrel 
had been put in, hitting lead discs 1% inch 
in diameter regularly when tossed in the air 
by Mr. Fitzgerald, the wonderful shooter 
who does the testing at the Colt factory. 
We also tried hitting pennies with the gun 
in question. None of the pennies were ever 
found. Tried the same stunts with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s gun with equal success. He did the 
throwing, and I must admit I never had a 
better target thrower at any time. Any aver- 
age shot can hit them if he has a good target 
thrower to help him out. I take this occa- 
sion to thank Mr. Fitzgerald for my success 
on the government field near the Colt fac- 
tory, where I tried out many stunts on flying 
targets with revolvers with success, due a 
great deal, no doubt, to his able assistance. 

But getting back to the gun-bursting game 
again. In the later experiments I used 9 
grains of Du Pont bulk smokeless shotgun 
powder in the .38 special cartridge, Colt 
officers’ model revolver, 6-inch barrel, using 
a 75-grain bullet, 1 part tin to 30 of lead, 
lubricated and sized in Ideal machine to 
.360 tight fit in the shell, which was slightly 
crimped also. Shot these at wooden blocks 
2 inches in diameter tossed in the air. They 
did wonderfully good work and would break 
the pine blocks into several pieces. Did not 
try them at anything else but extremely 
rapid fire. They worked fine and gave good 
groups very comfortable to shoot. Schultz 
shotgun powder, smokeless, was O.K. All 
of the loads had felt wads between the pow- 
der and the bullet. 

Tried some loads of Hazard bulk smokeless 
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owder, but did not get very good results. 
| then tried 5 grains of Infallible dense 
smokeless, with 80-grain, 100-grain and 120- 
vrain square-end bullet, 1 to 30 mixture, 
bullet set in end of shell. Had very good 
results. Used felt wads back of bullet in all 
f these loads. Shot quite a large quantity 
of these loads. Bullets sized to .358, and 
lubricated in Ideal machine. A heavy tight 
crimp caused serious swelling and gave 
trouble with these loads, which looked dan- 
gerous to me, judging from ends of shells 
and condition of primer after firing, so used 
very little crimp—just enough to hold bul- 
lets in place. Used 5 grains and 4% grains 
of Ballistite dense shotgun powder for a few 
trials; had good results, conditions same as 
above, results same as above. But I con- 
sider all such loads dangerous and cranky. 
All hard bullets gave trouble of some sort 
with heavy powder loads. Am now experi- 
menting with full metal-cased bullets as used 
in .38 automatic pistol. Believe we get 
higher velocity. Don’t know yet just what 
to expect. Will give the results later. 

Summing up powders, we had wonderfully 
uniform results with bull’s-eye revolver pow- 
der. Liked R. S. Q. very well also. Had 
very good results with Du Pont New No. 3 
pistol powder. Had not tried out the new 
No. 5 yet. Had good results with Du Pont 
No. 80 and Schuetzen also, freshly loaded. 

N. L. Ewers, the expert hand-loader of 
cartridges, went to the trouble of making up 
a lot of loads of Schuetzen for me while I 
was in Denver. I tried these out at the 
rapid-fire tests, and I never shot better cart- 
ridges in my life loaded by anyone. I tried 
out several other loads put up by him, and 
the report is the same. Some of the best 
groups, time considered, that I ever shot 
under the rapid fire conditions, which we 
were trying out at that time, and which Out- 
door Life readers are familiar with, were 
shot with his cartridges. Unfortunately we 
did not have sufficient number of witnesses 
with us at the time, so made no claim for 
them. But Mr. Ewers deserves the credit, 
and I freely state he made some of the very 
best loads I ever shot out of a revolver—a 
statement I believe Mr. Thomas and others 
will support. 

My candid opinion is that all of the pow- 
ders put out today are safe to use under any 
ordinary conditions if the advice of the 
makers of the powder is followed. Excessive 
loads are not always dangerous, but should 
be avoided because some peculiar condition 
might arise or some cause unnoticed or un- 
known might help to bring serious results. 
My advice, honestly given, is: Don’t stray 
too far from the beaten path that is known 
to be safe. I have done it for the benefit 
of others, but do not advise them to do like- 
wise. But remember, I have plenty of 
equipment, scales, etc., and I am not guess- 
ing at anything except what the final result 
may be in each test—and at that I generally 
play reasonably safe. 

My experience with revolvers and cart- 
ridges, backed by knowledge gained from 
reliable sources and reliable authorities, has, 
no doubt, helped to bring me safely thru the 
stunts so far. 

While at the factories making machine 
rest tests, we had very wonderful results 
with target bullets of 1 part tin to 30 of 
lead—or, as I call it, a 1-to-30 mixture. The 
best groups I ever saw or heard of up to 
the present time were made at the Reming- 
ton U.M.C. factory in machine rest with 
.38 Colt officers’ model, using new cartridges 
made up by them after a series of tests with 
our cartridge, made while I was there. This 
cartridge was shown in Outdoor Life some 
three or four years ago. Our bullet, then 
described, has held its own in accuracy at 
the two biggest factories in the country 
against all .38 revolver cartridges of all 
weights of bullet and all weights of powder. 
And reports very lately received show re- 


sults that far exceed my wildest dreams of 
the accuracy and uniformity of this cart- 
ridge as worked out and improved by the 
Remington factory under the direction of 
George H. Garrison and his associates. I 
am not at liberty to give full particulars 
from the factory end yet, but rest assured 
that when this cartridge is ready for the 
market it is going to take some very good 
holding on the part of any shooter in the 
country to make better groups than I have 
seen made with it from machine rest; and 
don’t forget while you read this that first 
mention of this bullet, etc., appeared in Out- 
door Life, and that we—you and I—are in- 
debted to Outdoor Life for some of the best 
gun dope in the country on the “credit 
where credit is due” plan. 

I am particularly anxious to have Mr. 
Bitterly of Denver try out this cartridge 
when it is ready. I saw him put thirty-six 
bullets from a Colt O.M. revolver, using 
full service loads, into an 8-inch bull at 50 
measured yards in an official match event, 
outdoors, off-hand. Some shooting, I claim! 
Some shooter, too! Good enough to test my 
cartridges and render an opinion worth 
while. Such men help the game. Good 
work of others has always been a source of 
pleasure and profit (by experience) to me. 

I have confined my efforts to the one 
branch of the game—moving targets and fast 
shooting against time—and hundreds of in- 
quiries ask, “Why don’t you shoot regular 
target matches?” I’ll answer that question 
now: My reason is because I am afraid I 
might lose the positive trigger pull required 
for letting the shot away at the instant of 
alignment when shooting moving objects. In 
doing too much single action or hand cock- 
ing of the gun I might lose the knack of 
using the gun double action, which is, as 
you know, cocking and firing all with the 
pull of the trigger. Your readers will re- 
member that not long ago it was considered 
quite out of the question that hits could be 
made at any distance over 25 feet with this 
method of shooting (double actioning the 
gun), but this theory has been exploded 
along with several other theories by our 
“double action” stunts. It was also thought 
that the single action gun was the fastest 
and best for the first shot in the offensive. 
In some men’s hands, for these men’s own 
use, they might be, but in shooting the guns 
against time they do not show it to be so; 
for instance, in training two new shooters of 
equal ability, with the same amount of prac- 
tice, it would be interesting at least, and I 
really believe the double action man would 
win—and after the first shot—Oh, the differ- 
ence! I am speaking of close range work 
now, you understand—man against man. 
For comparison take the .45 or even the .44 
single action against the .44 special Smith 
& Wesson double action, or New Service 
Colt revolver—my first shot against the 
single action man’s first shot. I’d take my 
chances on the .44 double action, either 
make, every time; and mind you, I’m stray- 
ing away from my favorite .38 Colt, too, at 
that. Why? Well, the .38 has not the 
punch, regardless of any arguments to the 
contrary, and besides, I’d even take that 
much extra chance by changing to the Smith 
& Wesson .44 if necessary—a gun I am less 
familiar with. My opinion only, remember, 
but I’d stake my life on it if it were neces- 
sary, and if it required more than the one 
shot the odds would still be more in favor 
of the double action. Even Chauncey 
Thomas favors the .44 Smith & Wesson 
Special, black powder, too, for defensive 
purposes if he were attacked by the other 
fellow, particularly at night; so I have also 
some support from this champion of the .45 
single action class to base my opinion on. 

Thomas tells in the following letter about 
the double action .38 Colt used as a quick- 
draw gun on a flying bird bat that was 
thrown with the right hand first; the gun 
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Auto Camp 
In Comfort 


The auto tent is no longer considered 
a fad, but a practical necessity to the 
camper and tourist, as proved by the 
experience of thousands of users. 


It spells independence--of hotels and 
railroads--enables you to come and go 
when and where you please--to select 
your own playground at roadside, 
beach or woods. 


Upon your choice of tent depends a 
large measure of enjoyment. The 


CTield 
AUTOKAMP 
ent 


is built sturdily of high grade waterproofed 
canvasto give the tourist or camper as many 
comforts as is possible on a trip. 


Each outfit has a sewed in waterproof floor 
cloth, windows of high grade bob netting with 
a waterproof flaptoclosein rainy weather. A 
bob netting encloses the entire front of the 
tent, making it vermin and mosquito proot. 
On either side of the netting is a patented 
Hookless Fastener. Pull the steel cord and it 
locks canvas and netting together as tightly 
as if it were sewed. 

In addition tothe front flapthere is an extra 
flap to go half way over the car to prevent 
rain from dropping between car andtent. The 
tent pins are made of alloyed steel. They are 
practically unbreakable and can be driven in 
any kind of ground, and will hold tent secure 
in stormy weather. A waterproof cover is 
provided with each outfit. 


The Standard Type is illustrated above and 
the Palmetto Type below. 


Write for free folder describing 
Field Autokamp Tents in detail. 


JAMES FIELD & CO. 


43 Exchange Street, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843) 


Live dealers wanted to handle the Field Auto- 
kamp Tent. Write for liberal proposition. 
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was then drawn with the right hand from 
holster, hung at waist on the left side of 
the shooter: 

“I have seen Mr. McGivern toss a brick 
bat—one-half a common house _brick— 
straight away from himself with his right 
hand, then pull his .38 Special, officers’ 
model, 6-inch barrel, Colt, with hand-loaded 
subloads, loaded by N. L. Ewers, break that 
brick bat into two parts at about nine feet 
from him at the height of his shoulders, then 
break the other two parts before they hit the 
ground—all in just three shots, and in con- 
siderably less than one second. He pulled 
the six-gun from a holster on his left side. 
I have seen him do this several times—not 
always, of course—as it is an exceedingly 
hard thing to do—something I never could 
do, and never expect to do. Even when he 
missed one of the broken part, he almost 
always hit the bat with his first shot, then 
hit one of the two pieces. What he did with 
the three shots mentioned was not a freak 
shot, but a feat he could do quite often out 
of a box of fifty cartridges. Taken as a 
whole, McGivern is the best double-action 
man I have yet met, as I have never seen 
him fire a shot single action. I urged him 
not to try long range, rest, still work, with a 
revolver, as that would unquestionably, in 
my opinion at least, injure his double-action 
skill—just as double-action snap shooting 
skill injures long-range still shooting with a 
six-gun. The result in McGivern’s case 
would be good at both and excellent at 
neither. So I pressed on him to stick to the 
one thing he was expert at, and to leave the 
long-range game alone; which he wisely did, 
so far as I know.” CuHauncey THomMas. 

(Mar. 6, 1921.) 


I have followed the advice of Mr. Thomas, 
and am inclined to believe that he knows 
whereof he speaks, as he has met many 
shooters—the best in the world among them 
—and he should know the game thoroly, as 
he has had a golden opportunity, both from 
his own unlimited experience and his asso- 
ciation with others from all parts of the 
country. Denver alone, producing some of 
the best shots in the country in all branches 
of the game, furnished him a vast source of 
ready reference always within reach. I look 
forward with pleasure to a return trip to 
Denver some time in the near future, when, 
no doubt, we will try out more stunts that 
may be suggested by that time by some of 
the shooters, but do not think I will ever 
take up slow-fire target shooting, except as 
we now do it, when we shoot something from 
each other’s hands or head with revolvers in 
exhibitions just to tickle the audience and 
show that we really can hit the spot, even 
tho there is a little danger attached to the 
stunt at the time. 

All tests for revolvers in the upright po- 
sition were first made with full service fac- 
tory loads, hundreds of which were shot in 
this way. We then loaded by hand all of 
the regularly recommended loads of the dif- 
ferent makes of powder and different weights 
of bullets, using new shells primed for 
smokeless powder; results just the same— 
everything O.K. We then wrote the Du 
Pont Powder Company. They replied that 
they could ascribe no reason for the guns 
bursting, their own experience compared 
with ours being very similar. They stated 
that any properly-constructed revolver in 
good condition was considered perfectly safe 
when used with any standard load recom- 
mended for use in such guns, and any hand 
load should be safe if the directions were 
followed and the load used that was recom- 
mended for the particular cartridge to be 
used in the gun. So far so good. We 
agreed, and there was nothing left to do but 
try some freak loads and see what would 
happen. 

Of course, the main object of these tests 
was to determine whether the guns would or 
would not burst if shot in the upright po- 
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sition as shown, and the question was an- 
swered in the negative. They did not! 
They stood the whole series of tests and 
showed no ill effects whatever, using all 
makes of dense smokeless powder and all 
kinds of loading. Of course, it will be re- 
membered that these guns were stationary in 
the machine all during the tests; they were 
not moved around nor shaken up in any way 
like they would be if held in the hand. The 
powder in the shells was always settled back 
against the primers, and each shot would 
settle it still more firmly in the base of the 
shell over the primer flash. No ill effects 
were noted either by first or last shot so far 
as we could determine. The pressure must 
have varied considerably, but we had no 
means of testing pressures, so could not de- 
termine this point. But we did determine 
the point that the pressures did not vary or 
increase enough to burst any of the guns. 

According to the velocities given by the 
powder makers for the different loads as 
printed on the cans, they must have had 
velocities ranging from 600 to 900 feet, with 
penetration perhaps around 6 to 8 inches in 
pine, but on returning to earth again after 
firing they did not bury themselves in the 
clay, and some that struck on stones, etc., 
did not show much damage, some being only 
slightly deformed. We gathered several 
handfuls of these bullets at different places 
around the pit, which was several acres in 
extent. 

We were working in a sand and gravel 
pit which had a small building well pro- 
tected on top. We fastened the guns to an 
upright timber outside and away from the 
building, so we were very safe from injury 
from falling bullets, and also from bursting 
guns. We operated the guns with small 
wires, strings, etc., and the firing machine, 
which was mentioned earlier, was fastened 
to an upright timber with heavy lag screws. 
By using washers we could adjust the ma- 
chine so that the bore of the barrel of the 
revolver was plumb, as nearly as we could 
measure, with a rod in the barrel and a 
plumb bob for comparison. Of course, this 
allowed some variation, but was the best 
means we had at hand. Rods, levels and 
weight on the end of a string hanging from 
above were the best means we had at hand, 
and we did the best we could with them. 
As the bullets dropped at different points 
around the lot anyhow, it didn’t seem to 
matter much whether the barrel was plumb 
or not. Dr. Mann in his book mentions a 
similar experiment with rifles. Getting out 
near the middle of a still lake, he tried to 
see where his bullets struck the surface of 
the water. As I recall it from memory only, 





without looking it up, he did not have much 
success. Many of the bullets he never lo- 
cated at all—if I am not mistaken. 

* One thing we did determine, however, is 
that the returning bullets fired in the air 
from a revolver did not have much “pep.” 
Also a fact that might prove interesting to 
many if mentioned here is that out of hun- 
dreds of thousands of bullets fired into the 
air by exhibition shots, how many reports 
are there of anyone being hit with one re- 
turning to earth? Think this over. We 
have fired hundreds of thousands of different 
bullets from different calibers. I have been 
hit slightly on the left side of the head by 
a falling .38 Special bullet, which did not 
even penetrate the brim of a Stetson hat 
close to the head. It just roughed the sur- 
face, bent the brim down as it passed on. 
The effect on me was like a very light 
glancing blow from a small tack hammer. 
I felt it only a very little, and only for a 
few minutes. This was in public, too. On 
another occasion, using a .44-40 soft nose in 
a Colt New Service revolver belonging to a 
friend, the returning bullet struck the upper 
part of the first finger of the left hand, 
taking out a small piece of the flesh near 
the knuckle. This was quite painful for a 
few days, but outside of a slight scar, no 
ill effects followed. It took this .44 bullet 
quite a little time to return—just how long 
I could not say, but I had not moved from 
where I stood when the shot was fired, ex- 
cept to lower the gun and change it to the 
left hand. I was holding the gun in the 
left hand when the bullet returned, dropping 
about twenty inches north and _ perhaps 
twenty-four inches east of point where it left 
the gun. This shot was fired straight up at 
a large iron washer, missing the washer—the 
last shot of six—the other five hitting the 
washers at which they were shot, which 
changed their course. 

I do not do this shot straight over head 
any more, but throw the washers slightly to 
the right and a little in front, never straight 
overhead. Once was plenty, thank you. 
.38 Specials are large enough caliber for this 
stunt; no more cannons for this boy unless 
I know Mr. Bullet will not be back again 
to caress me. These two incidents were the 
nearest to anything serious we ever had 
happen. Many bullets have been picked up 
that have hit the roof of the gun club house 
where we used to do a great deal of prac- 
ticing. I cannot recall any penetrating 
qualities of any of the falling bullets, many 
of which we collected and saved lay on the 
surface of the ground, apparently having no 
penetrating force on striking. Why this is 
I do not even venture an opinion, as I do 
not know. 





The Arms of a Past Age 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In these days of 
high-velocity rifles, such as the Springfield, 
.250-3000 Savage, .22 Hi-Power, special 
Niedner arms of even higher velocity and 
other modern weapons, it is interesting to 
turn back to the days that are gone, when a 
high-velocity rifle was but a dream, and 
hunters, plainsmen, cow-punchers and sports- 
men swore by such arms as the .44-40 model 
1873 Winchester, the Sharps of various cali- 
bers, the still more ancient Spencer & Henry 
and the Remington single-shot adapted to 
the several popular cartridges of the period. 

The use of these arms depended largely 
upon location and the individual fancy of 
the user. In the Southwest undoubtedly the 
14-shot .44-caliber Winchester and the Sharps 
.45-170-550, these latter known variously as 
the “Old Reliable” and “Buffalo Gun,” were 
the most widely used. The speed of fire of 
the Winchester made it a veritable Indian 
fighter’s friend at what we today would term 
short-range shooting. The positive anchor- 
ing qualities of the big Sharps made it ideal 


for the largest game, a second shot from 
this weapon being seldom required, whether 
the game were the stolid buffalo, huge grizzly, 
fleet antelope, active big-horn or the red, 
crafty and elusive Indian of the plains. The 
Ballard rifle and carbine were popular with 
those who desired accuracy and were not 
adverse to the hard-working mechanism 
which certain of these models possessed. 
Alfred Henry Lewis, in his excellent book, 
“The Sunset Trail,” speaking of a person 
yclept “The Tomcat,” says, “Regarding this 
gentleman’s choice in artillery,” * * * 
the Ballard attracted attention in a country 
where every fool carried a Winchester and 
a wise man a Sharps. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Lewis’ gentle slam at the Winchester, this 
arm was very popular, but he is correct in 
inferring that the Ballard was not universally 
used. 

It is understood by the writer that Gen. 
Custer, of Little Big Horn fame, used a 
Remington single-shot. His rifle was prob- 
ably adapted to the United States Govern- 
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sent .50-70 ammunition, tho I cannot state 
vositively as to this. The Spencer rifle and 
-arbine was used with fairly good results by 
buffalo hunters, and Col. Cody (“Buffalo 
Bill”) spoke rather favorably of these 
models, which will prove a surprise to those 
readers who have considered these weapons 
is lacking in killing power. With the troops 
the .56 Spencer carbine seems to have been 
strangely unpopular. I have heard of acci- 
dental discharges of the stubby rim-fire shells 
in the magazine thru recoil, the magazine, 
by the way, being located in the stock. 

My own experience with the Spencer is 
somewhat limited, tho I have witnessed the 
execution of a bad dog at a distance of 
thirty-five paces, and said canine went down 
for “keeps and a day” at the boom of the 
incient piece. 

Bannerman, in his catalog, speaks of the 
efforts of the inventor to interest Mr. Lincoln 
in this arm, and of our martyred president’s 
espousal of young Spencer’s cause after see- 
ing the rifle in action at a target. These 
arms are still to be found in considerable 
numbers all over the country. 

The .50-70 single-shot U. S. Government 
rifle was, according to Col. Cody (and he 
should know whereof he speaks), a sure- 
killing arm on buffalo, and used by him to 
the almost total exclusion of other models. 

I have at present stored away in the home 
of my father, Dr. W. W. Gerkie, a single- 
shot Sharps weighing about 11 pounds, with 
full-length stock, 30-inch barrel, fitted with 
small front sight set close to the barrel and 
elevating semi-military rear sight. This rifle 
has never been fired by the writer, nor has it 
seen hard service at the hands of others; 
the bore is clear as crystal, unmarred by a 
speck of rust; the case-hardening of gone-by 
days is beautiful to behold, and the ejector 
throws a loaded .50-70-450 shell hurling 
from the chamber with a powerful thrust. 
Fitted with a nickel-steel barrel, and cham- 
bered for, say, .30-40 ammunition, this rifle 
would be a better arm than even the more 
modern single-shot Winchester, after a few 
refinements of the stock had been made and 
a short fore-end substituted in place of the 
present musket-like fore-end. 

The study of these excellent old-time rifles 
is an intensely interesting one. In actual 
killing power many of these supposedly obso- 
lete arms possess knock-down qualities not 
incorporated in more modern rifles adapted 
to ammunition of the high-velocity type. A 
heavy lead or near-lead bullet of good bal- 
ance, backed up by a heavy charge of fine- 
grain black powder as in the case of the 
.45-120-550, constitutes a load which is 
greatly superior in actual killing properties 
to the .22, .250-3000, .30-'06 (with spitzer 
bullet), .30-30, and is at least the equal of 
the .405 Winchester. In flatness of trajectory 
the .45-120 is outclassed, but not as an actual 
slayer of big game. 

I am not advocating the use of the arms 
[ have described for use in modern hunt- 
ing, so readers of a quarrelsome turn of 
mind have no basis for the commencement 
of a controversy, but it is my opinion that 
such arms, as the best of a generation ago, 
possess entirely adequate killing power. 

Speaking from my own experiences, I 
vould not term the .22 Hi-Power type as an 
deal big-game getter, tho this arm seems to 
e made to order for deer. The use of this 
irm on bigger game will more often result 
n failure than success. The .30-caliber gov- 
‘rmment ammunition with 220-grain bullet 
vill be found, on the other hand, satisfac- 
ory for any game that roams the continent. 

16th U. S. Cavalry. Avr B. GEikIE. 


Note:—The .56 Spencer cartridge, being cen- 
‘er fire, inside paper primer, was very sensitive, 
ind as the bullet was pointed and bullet and 
artridge of the same practical diameter, the 
peint of the bullet would strike the center of 
the head, and thus the recoil was liable to cause 
the shell to be exploded, and if one cartridge 
Slew up the rest followed.—Editor. 


Krag and Springfield Loads | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Fifteen or twenty 
years ago I occasionally invaded the Arms 


and Ammunition columns of Outdoor Life, | 
but of late years, while no less of a gun | 


crank, I never seem to find time to put my 
experiences on paper. 

My greatest interest in this line centers 
in the reloading end of the game, and as I 
have noticed but very little “dope” on the 
subject lately in Outdoor Life, thought per- 
haps my experience might possibly be of 
interest to some one of the fraternity. Most 
of my reloading is of reduced loads in Krag 
and .30-’06 shells. 

After experimenting with at least a hun- 
dred different combinations I have settled 
upon one load for both of these shells—154- 
grain Ideal 308241 bullet cast 1 to 15, and 
12 grains Du Pont shotgun smokeless. Bul- 
lets are seated fairly tight without crimp; 
in Krag shell deep enough to cover one 
groove, and in the .30-'06 to crimp groove. 

In either my Krag or Winchester .30-'06 
this load will group with greatest regularity 
into % inch at 50 feet, 1% inches at 50 
yards, and in still weather 3% inches at 100 
yards, in strings of 25 or 30 shots without 
cleaning. This is from prone position with 
muzzle rest. Some 20-shot groups will be 
about 30 per cent smaller. I have Lyman 
receiver sights on both rifles, and in testing 
always use disc. 

The Krag action handles these reloaded 
cartridges beautifully in rapid fire, but the 
Winchester will occasionally jam with any- 
thing shorter than service loads. I have 
had no trouble whatever with expanded 
shells in this rifle, even after reloading four 
or five times with 48 grains of No. 18 and 
service bullets. 

Both rifles have been fired many thousands 
of times with both reduced and service loads, 
and there is no visible signs of pitting in 
either. After firing metal-jacketed bullets I 
clean with “Crystal Cleaner,” but if the foul- 
ing is from the reduced loads only, I use 
boiling-hot soapsuds, pumping it’ thru the 
bore. Then dry thoroly and grease. I never 
have any leading unless I fire cast bullets 
when there is heavy fouling from service 
loads in the barrel, and then the slight lead- 
ing which occurs is easily removed with a 
brass bristle brush. 

These reduced loads are perfect for any 
game smaller than deer, are accurate up to 
200 yards, cost less than .22 long rifle cart- 
ridges, and are easy on the barrel. The 
secret of success with these loads are: Have 
perfect bullets (they must be three or four 
thousandths over groove diameter) ; measure 
powder accurately and do not use too much; 
have the neck of shells all alike in size, 
either by sizing or reaming, as may be neces- 
sary to have bullets seat with, approximately, 
50 or 60 pounds pressure. 

The less you experiment after getting an 
accurate load, the better shot you'll be. One 
big game or long range target load, and one 
small game, short range load are sufficient 
for any rifle, and then there is no danger of 
forgetting the correct sight adjustments 
when in a hurry. 

I believe either the Springfield or .30-’06 
Winchester makes an ideal all-around rifle 
for game or target when properly sighted 
and loaded. Morris S. Brown. 

Wash. 





MISPLACED 


A well-known admiral—a stickler for uni- 
form—stopped opposite a very portly sailor 
whose medal-ribbon was an inch or so too 
low down. Fixing the man with his eye, the 
admiral asked: “Did you get that medal for 
eating, my man?” 

On the man replying “No, sir,” the ad- 
miral rapped out: “Then why the deuce do 
you wear it on your stomach?” 















NEW LEFEVER NITRO- 
SPECIAL onty $29.00 


Well finished, considering 
the price. Built to shoot 
right and stand as 
much use as the 
most expensive 
gun. Mostdur- 
able lock ever 
putina gun 
—first lock 
fired over 
77,000 
times. 
































































































Every 

gun proof- 
tested with an 
extreme load. \ 
Astandardized 
gun builtonly | 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about 2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic _ 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


“PEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my aenigg an stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafaess 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natura! Drums. a to put in 
o 





















easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.” In- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworm 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80, 70 Sth Avenue 7 . New York City 














Fishing Boating Motoring 


Why Burn? 


Why let the sun or wind burn you when 
fishing, or boating, or motoring, or doing 
anything else out-of-doors? Don’t wait till 
you’re blistered and burned. Prevent it! 
Noburn positively prevents sunburn and 
windburn! Have a bottle always on hand! 
Noburn’s a liquid. Quickly put on. Easily 
washed off — hence not good for bathing. 
Yet you tan like an Indian. 


NoburN 


isaremarkable specialty. We make it in our 
own laboratories, and sell it only by mail. 
If you appreciate a quality article, guar- 
anteed, fill out the coupon below and mail 
with one dollar. Money promptly returned 
if Noburn fails to do what we say. Look 
up our credit and rating in Dun or in 
Bradstreet. For 89 years our word has 
been said to be as good as our bond. 


Strong, Cobb & Company, Cleveland 


STRONG, COBB & COMPANY | 

204 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1 for a bottle of 
Noburn. You agree to return the dollar on 
demand if Noburn fails todo what you say. 
| NN eee 
Street : 
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ARMS ANDAMMUNITION 








Conducted by C. G. WILLIAMS 
Currespondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with questions if answers are desired by 


mail. 


Write questions clearly, legibly and briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not 


necessarily for publication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 








Outdoor Life in 1921 (I 
think ‘“‘Sheep of the Pincate’’), the narrator 
spoke of having trouble with cartridge shells 
sticking in the chamber of his Springfield. The 
editor, in a foot-note, said he had never met 
with this trouble. I am sending you two shells 
in chamber of my car- 


In some article in 


which stuck yesterday 
bine—Winchester, 1895, box magazine, govern- 
ment .30-’06. This lot of cartridges was pur- 


chased from Bannerman about a year ago, and 
are very accurate, but an average of three or 
four in every dozen would stick tight in cham- 
ber, and I would have to knock them out with 
a rod. It is reloaded ammunition, I am quite 
sure, and many of the cartridges have to be 
snapped a second time before they will shoot. 
All work perfectly through the mechanism be- 
fore firing, but I believe the shells were not re- 
sized before being reloaded, which caused them 
to stick in the chamber. My carbine is new and 
in perfect condition, and I have never had the 
least trouble with factory loaded cartridges.— 
Henry Fields, San Jancinto, Calif. 
Answer.—Your .30-’06 ammunition is not re- 
loaded stuff, but it was made during the war 
by the National Brass and Copper Tube Co., 
Hastings, N. Y., and the cases are too soft for 
the charges used, as they take a permanent set 
in the chamber Bannerman and others bought 
a very large supply of this war-time stuff shortly 
after the war, and now want to make about 200 
per cent on the sale. The National Brass and 
Copper Tube Company was one of the com- 
panies that began to load cartridges for the gov- 
ernment during the war, and found out that it 
was not a royal snap. In some cases that we 
have seen the primer pocket was too deep and 
too large, so that the primer was held in the 


pocket by the shellac around the primer.— 
Editor. 

Are the Winchester, U. M.C. and U. soft- 
point, .25-35-caliber Winchester c set the load- 


of powder? How 
Do the character- 


ed with the same amount 
many grains do they contain? 


istics .25-35 imply .25 inch diameter of bore and 
35 grains of powder? If not, please give me an 
explanation of .25-35, .30-30, .45-90, etc.—L. 


Buck, Golden, Colo. 

Answer.-—No make of cartridges always con- 
tain the same powder, nor are the weights al- 
ways the same Every batch of powder—that 
is, smokeless powder—has a different strength, 
so it is customary to change powders occasion- 
ally when the pressures and velocities do not 
balance for one batch. Each day may make a 
variation of from 1 grain to 1% grains in the 
weight of powder used. The first figures in a 
set of cartridge-designating figures always means 
the caliber in inches, the other set may mean 
the weight of black powder in grains that was 
originally loaded in that shell, or as in the Sav- 
age line of high velocity cartridges, it may mean 
the velocity given the bullet, then again, as in 
the government cartridge, it may mean the year 
in which originated or adopted.—FEditor. 


I purchased a new 


Lately single action Colt 
45 from the Benicia Arsenal of this state. It 
has a %%-inch barrel. The sides of the handle 
are of walnut. R.A.C. is stamped all over the 
frame and on the butt. On the side of the 
frame are: Patent, 1871, 1873, 1875. Is this 


the old frontier model? If it is, I can readily 
see why it was so popular. I have never held a 
gun that fitted my hand as naturally as this one. 
I observed that the firing pin, which is a part 
of the hammer, passes thru a hole in the frame 
to come in contact with the cap of the shell. 
There is quite a knack to cocking the single 
action rapidly, and so 1 practiced cocking and 
pulling the trigger of the gun. After consider- 
able of this the middle projection on the ham- 
mer hroke off—the one which holds the hammer 
in such a position that the cylinder may be spun 
freely Now the hammer must be held back 
with the thumb to load the gun. TI took it to 
an old gunsmith, who told me that only about 
one hammer in a thousand broke in this way. 
A defect in the metal. T would like to know 
where in Denver T could get a hammer, and the 
price A few davs later. while snapping the 
hammer. T felt something go loose. On the bot- 
tom of the frame there is a lug which engages 
the niches in the cylinder and holds it rigid. 
This lug now failed to rise when the hammer 
was moved The small curved spring below it 
had broken Ts it usual for these springs to 
break. or was T wrong in snapping and cocking 
the pistol or was the spring defective? T am 
enclosing rart of the spring for you to examine; 
it dropned out by shaking the frame. Please 


locate a new spring for me, along with the ham- 
mer. 


Return the broken piece, as I may need it 


in locating a new one.—T. E. Davison, Wood- 
land, Calif. 

Answer.—Your .45 Colt single action is the 
old ‘‘Peacemaker’ or New Army Colt. The 
“Frontier” was exactly like it, only was of 
.44-40 caliber. You have probably learned one 
of the lessons that all beginners have to learn 
when first using a revolver, and that is that 
when a revolver is snapped in that manner 
something must let go from the strains set up 
when the hammer hits the frame. We will now 
give you the remedy: Send your gun back to 
the factory, and when it is returned, when you 
snap it, fill the chamber full of empty shells so 
that the firing pin will strike the primer and 
thus break the fall of the hammer. You can 
snap it all you want to, providing you have old 
shells in the chambers. When your letter was 
opened by the office force, the enclosed spring 
was lost, so we cannot return it, but you will 
not need it if you send the gun back to the 
factory for the repairs.—Editor. 


Would like to have the following questions 
answered: On form No. 14, sales sheet issued 
by the War Department, it says: Ball cart- 


ridges, caliber .80, Model ’06, per case of 1,200, 
$68.99. Now, does this mean the regular 1921 
National Match ammunition used for the 


matches last fall? Ball cartridges, caliber .30, 
Model ’06, manufactured prior to July 1, 1919, 
in original containers, per 1,000, $18.00. Is this 
the regular service ammunition used in the war, 
with 150-grain M.P. bullets and loaded with 
Du Pont No. 16 powder? Why so much differ- 
ence in price? Ball cartridges, caliber 7.62 mm., 
for Russian rifle, per case of 1,000, $8.00. Is 
this the regular ammunition the Russians used 


in the war? What weight bullet have they? 
Bullets, caliber .30, 170-grain, gilding metal 
jacket, per 1,000, $9.00. Is this the bullets used 


in the 1921 National Matches? Can it be had 
in soft point for game shooting or can the metal 
point be cut in some way and used for hunting 
big game like moose, etc.? Service cartridge 
cases for Model 1906 ammunition, per 1,000, 
sone Does this mean primed empty shells, or 
what does it mean? Smokeless powder for ball 
cartridges, Model 1906, per pound, 68c. Does 
this mean Du Pont powder Ex. 1076 or Du Pont 
No. 16? Smokeless powder for caliber .38 re- 
volver and caliber .45 pistol and guard cart- 
ridges, Model 1906, per pound, 97c. What 
brand and number of powder is this? Also, 
what is the difference of guard cartridge and 
the service cartridge? Are the carbine barrels 
new that are furnished for the Krag rifle at 
$3.23? What is the smallest reduced load that 
can be used with Du Pont Ex. 1076 powder and 
150 or 170-grain bullet? Give ballistic in 
velocity and muzzle energy. Can the Russian 
rifle 7.62 mm. be rechambered for the .30-’06 
cartridge ?—H. A. Hang, Sacred Heart, Minn. 
Answer.—You cannot buy any of the National 
Match ammunition as used at the National 
Matches in 1921. This ammunition which you 
quote is the regulation .30-’'06 with the 150- 
grain pointed bullet. Your second question re- 
fers to the ammunition that was made during 
war times and during the life of the contracts 
made during the war. They will be found to be 
not quite as accurate as the former type. None 
of this ammunition is loaded with Du Pont No. 
16, but with a powder called Pyro O.G., and 
is equivalent to Du Pont No. 20. The ammu- 
nition for the 7.62 mm. Russian rifle is Ameri- 
can made ammunition that was not delivered to 
Russia during the war. It uses the 150-grain 
pointed bullet. These guilding metal bullets 
were not put out or used during the National 
Matches, but are some that have been put out 
since. They are all full-jacketed bullets, no soft 
point. If you will drill a .03-inch hole about 
4 inch deep in the point of the bullet you will 
have a_ very good hollow point or open point 
bullet for game. The service cartridge cases 
means empty shells not primed. The powder is 
the same as Du Pont No. 20 that is sold in 
canisters. Formerly the guard cartridges were 
loaded with 9.1 grains Bullseye pistol powder 
or 16.7 grains Du Pont rifle No. 1. The .38 
Colt revolver used the .88 Colt long cartridge, 
and the government loaded this cartridge with 
31%4 grains of a nitroglycerine sporting powder 
similar to that used in shotguns. Some of the 
.45 automatic cartridges that we opened up were 
loaded with 5 grains of Du Pont pistol powder 
No. 3. The guard cartridges have a light weight 
bullet and a small charge of powder, giving only 
about 1.000 foot-seconds velocity. We do not 
know what the barrels are that are sold as car- 
bine barrels at $3.23. As the powder known as 
Du Pont Ex. 1076 is not now on the market 
and never has been, excepting the one experi- 
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mental batch that was made up and sold to 
Frankfort Arsenal for use in the cartridges for 
the National Matches, we are unable to give 
you any figures for this powder. The Russian 
rifle cannot be rechambered for the .30-’06 cart- 
ridges, as the bolt-head is recessed for a rimmed 
shell, and the .30-’06 is a rimless shell. 


I have a friend, an elderly gentleman, who 
owns an old Winchester lever action repeating 
shotgun, and every little while he cuts off from 
3 to 5 inches of barrel and retapers with a piece 
of iron pipe and bolt, which he files into a taper 
in order not to crush barrel, and drives the pipe 
down to make a choke. As I stated above, he 
does this every little while to change pattern of 
shot. The barrel is now about 18 or 20 inches 
long. What I would like to know is what effect 
this short barrel has on shooting qualities, i. e., 
range and penetration? He claims he once had 
a shotgun that he cut down to a 15-inch barre) 
that was a dandy shooter and compared with any 
other gun in killing qualities at normal range 
I don’t see how this is possible. Will you kindly 
advise your statistics on barrels of this length? 
I own a double barrel 16-gauge Knickerbocker, 
30-inch barrel. Will you kindly advise in your 
opinion what would be proper load and size of 
shot to shoot in this gun for ducks. I am 
using at present Peters shells with a load of 
2% drams smokeless powder and % ounce No. 6 
shot—from all appearances a very good load. 
Is there a better balanced load?—C. L. Doty, 
Deweyville, Utah. 

Answer.—It is very doubtful if your friend can 
get any results worth while by cutting the bar- 
rel of his shotgun off to a length of less than 
24 inches—that is, providing he uses smokeless 
powders. It has been proven that with smoke- 
less powders in a shotgun, the powder is not 
entirely burned until the shot has traveled 22 
inches from the breech, and if he were to cut it 
off shorter than 24 inches from the breech he 
would not get the full driving power from his 
powder. With black powder it is somewhat 
different, for the powder is burned at about the 
time the shot charge has moved not over an 
inch from the position it occupied in the shell, 
and the rest of the drive is obtained from the 
expansion of the hot powder gases. If your 
shotgun is chambered for a 38-inch shell, you 
could load your shells with 24 grains of Ballis- 
tite and 1 ounce of shot, and have a very good 
duck load.—FEditor. 

I have asked many persons about the Win- 
chester .30-30, and now I am asking you about 
it. Would it be a good rifle to get deer or a 
mountain lion, and what is the largest bear it 
can kill? Is the Savage .30-30 a better gun than 
the .303? Would the .35 Remington and the 
.401 Winchester be all right on grizzly and 
moose, caribou and sheep? What is the accur- 
acy of the .30-30? Is this rifle all right to take 
to the Ozarks, as I have heard there is deer and 
small bears down there? Am I right ?—William 
Rebsomen, St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer.—The_ .30-30 is sufficiently powerful 
for all game but the most powerful—and that is 
the same as saying everything but grizzly and 
the largest brown bear. There is a new .30-30 
cartridge being put out which gives around 200 
foot-seconds more velocity than the standard 
type, and we believe that this cartridge will be 
powerful enough for all game in this country. 
The improvement in this cartridge should make 
this rifle more effective on game than the ge 
Savage, but we believe that this speeding u 
the .30-30 will cause the .303 to be speeded up 
also. Either the .85 Remington or the 
Winchester would be all right on grizzly =. 
at the short ranges at which this game is killed. 
The .30-30 would be all right for any game that 
you will ever see in the Ozarks.—Editor. 


Will you please tell me what is meant by 
“star guaged” with the Springfield rifle? What 
kind of sight is the rear sight on the Winchester 
22-caliber bolt action, No. 32?—Olaf Nordby, 
N. Dak. 

Answer.—There is a small micrometer or gauge 
for measuring the bore of guns, that from the 
radiating arms or legs somewhat resembles a 
star, hence the name star gauge. With this in- 
strument one can measure the bore of a rifle to 
.0001 inch, and if there are any holes or large 
spots in the barrel they will register. When a 
barrel is measured or gauged with this instru- 
ment at every inch, we say that it is a star- 
gauged barrel. The rear sight on the Winchester 
No. 52 is very similar to the one on the Spring- 
field rifle, and as this rifle was put out essen- 
tially as an ultra-accurate target rifle, we do not 
know where you ceuld get a better sight.— 
Editor. 





interested in the 9 mm. 
Luger. I shot one the other day, using a hollow 
point cartridge made by the U. S. Co. TI shot 
into a 2x4 edgeways about 14 inches from the 
muzzle. The bullet went nearly thru, but did 
not expand a bit. I also shot into the same 
piece using a German make cartridge, soft-nose 
This cartridge did not expand either—just wore 
the lead down to the steel jacket. The German 
make seemed to shoot a little harder, tho. Do 
you know how many grains of powder the Ger- 
man company use in this cartri Some peo- 
ple claim the reason the bullets ea not expand 
was because the steel jackets were too hard 


I am very much 
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B. TYLER’ 1821 
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Many there were who tried to make a 
repeating rifle that would really work, 
but it remained for B. Tyler Henry to 
combine the work of others with improve- 
ments of his own to produce the first re- 
peater. 

As far back as 1849 Mr. Henry was at 
work on his repeating rifle, and produced 
the “‘Volcanic” rifle and pistol. Smith & 
Wesson purchased the idea and manufac- 
tured the arms until 1855, when they sold 
out to the Volcanic Repeating Arms 
Company. Among the stockholders of 
this venture was Oliver F. Winchester, 
later president of the firm. Within two 
years the company ran into financial diffi- 
culties, and the New Haven Arms Com- 
pany was formed, of which Mr. Win- 
chester was president. Mr. Henry now 
began to experiment with rim-fire cart- 
ridges, which he patented in 1860, and 
this same year saw a new Henry rifle pro 
duced. 

In 1865 the Henry Repeating Arms 
Company was organized, and in 1866 a 
third model was made that was later 
changed into the model 1873 of today 
In 1867 came another reorganization, and 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
emerged to take its place among the great 
commercial enterprises of the nineteenth 
century. 

The organizer and guiding spirit thru- 
out the whole struggle was Oliver F. 
Winchester, who lived to see his organiza- 
tion enter the broad highway of success 
and prosperity. He passed away on De- 
cember 10, 1880, but the march of prog- 
ress continues. 


The illustration shows Mr. Winchester 
trying the first rim-fire cartridges in the 
1860 Henry. 
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HOOKED! 


Good fishing begins at the tackle counter. 
Confidence in your tackle is a big factor 
in landing the fish. 

The Tritch Special Rod with Rainbow 
Brand flies, lines, leaders and reels will 
satisfy fishermen who are particular, 
Ask your dealer for Rainbow Brand Tackle. 


THE TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 

" SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 

> 











MOSQUITOES 


Can't trouble you if you wear Beck's Improved Protector. 
Hunt, fish, ooep —_ eat without removing it_Cool, com- 
fortable. Easily taken off: carry in pocket Copper wire 
cloth, front and back, affords good ventilation. Ladies use 
them. Sportsmen, campers, ranchers, it's what you need! 
Send today for descriptive booklet, and be convinced. 
Use Factory Address CARL BECK 

425 Sixteenth Street _ DENVER, COLO. 








FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


Over fifty-five years making 
tackle. Our standard has 
been maintained through- 
out and is recognized by the 
best anglers of the country. 
Defects do not get by our 
rigid inspection. Our tackle 
is made to withstand severe 
treatment andit doesso. We 
refund the price you pay 
should the goods you buy of 
us be not satisfactory. 


Catalog No. 107 sent on request. 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
92 Fulton Street New York City 

















INNER 


ruse FREE 


6 000. Miles Guaranteed 








Hereis the greatest tire 
offerever made. Never be- 









on gh F, »*- only 
when convinced. 


Less Than Price 


28x83 $6.40 34x4 $995 
30x3 6.75 32x44 16.18 
30x34§ 6.95 34x46 10.95 
82x34 7.25 35x44 11.25 
31x4 8.25 36x44 11.75 
82x4 8.95 35x5 12.10 
33x4 9.25 387x5 12.25 
rite Today 





ber of tires wanted. 
mine and judge for yourself. ar 
m 
satinted Batre toetaisnine and whether clincher or straight 
side. Don’t delay—send now. Immediate shipment. 
Seven Ply Tire Co., 115 E. 38th St., Bept.460 Chicage 






Other people claim 
| wood because 





| would expand better. 


they wouldn’t expand in 
the wood pressing against the 
bullet would keep it from expanding. Still others 
claim that if I hdd been farther away, say 25 
or 30 feet, the resistence of the air would have 
heated the steel jacket to such an extent that it 
would have easily expanded in the wood. I was 
also told that if I had shot into flesh, no matter 
what the distance was, the bullet would have 
expanded. I shot a .388 Special in the same 
piece of wood and it expanded a little. Will you 
kindly explain to me why these bullets did not 
expand? The Winchester Company puts out a 
hollow point cartridge, and on the box is a red 
sticker with the words ‘For Rifles.” How 
many grains of powder do they use in this cart- 
ridge? What does the bullet weigh? What is 
the velocity? Can they be used with perfect 
safety in a Luger with a 4-inch barrel? And 
would they be as accurate as an ordinary cart- 
ridge? It these cartridges have more powder 
than those of other makes, I should think it 
would increase the velocity, and the bullets 
Don’t you? At the pres- 
ent time 1 have a .38 S. & W. Special, with 6- 


| inch barrel, but 1 want to dispose of it and get 


| automatic military model, 


its equal in an automatic. Now, I want a gun 
for all around purposes, one that Il can take in 
the hills with me as a side arm, or carry in the 
city, or for the house, and one that I can de- 
pend upon. 1 think the 9 mm. Luger with 4- 
inch barrel is a harder shooting gun, and just 
as accurate as the .38 Special, and just as reli- 
able. I also think the Luger is a better gun 
for accuracy, reliability, etc., than the .388 Colt 
and much easier to 
carry. Now, may be wrong, and want you 
to put me right on this. The Luger seems to 
fit my hand perfectly and much better than the 
other two mentioned. I think the 9 mm. is a 


| better gun than the .30 Luger, with same length 


| of barrel. 
| you would give me t 


| above? 


ye think of it? I wish 

grains of powder and 
weight of bullet; also gait you consider the 
most accurate, the 9 mm. Luger, .38 S. W. 
Special, .38 automatic military and pocket model. 
How does the .80 Luger compare with the 
I think it is too small.—W. L. John- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Answer.—No rifle or revolver bullet gets its 
full velocity until it has traveled from 5 to 15 
or 20 feet from the muzzle. Furthermore, the 
point is wabbling up to this distance, and here 
seems to steady down to straight driving power. 
For this reason ammunition makers make their 
tests for penetration at a distance of 15 feet from 
the muzzle. The bullets do not get heated from 
passage thru the air, but from passake thru the 
barrel and direct contact and radiation of the 
heat of the powder combustion, a:nounting, with 
smokeless powder, to over 3,000 degrees Cente- 
grade. It has been proven that bullets expand 
more readily in wood than in flesh, so your 
friend’s supposition will not hold true. You 
must be mistaken when you say that the Win- 
chester Company puts out a 9 mm. Luger cart- 


What do 


| ridge for rifles, as there are no rifles using this 


| causing 





| automatic has 


cartridge. It is at present an extremely high 
velocity or concentrated cartridge, and we do 
not see how it could be made more so without 
excessive pressure. We do not know 
exactly how many grains of powder either the 
Winchester Company or any other ammunition 
company use in the 9 mm., as they will some- 
times vary the powder, and they will vary the 
powder charge from day to day as climatic con- 
ditions influence the burning of the powder, of 
the primer and the flight of the bullet. There 
is but one shell to be used in the 9 mm. Luger, 
and, to our knowledge, none of these cartridges 
are high velocity—that is, higher than the stand- 
ard. If you have a .38 S. & W. Special, with a 
6-inch barrel, our advice would be to hang on 
to it and do not trade for any automatic pistol 
whether of American or foreign make. We per- 
sonally believe that the .388 Colt military model 


automatic pistol is a better gun than the 9 mm. 


Luger, as it has more velocity and more theo- 
retical energy. If any automatic were so made 
that it would not jam occasionally, we might 
prefer it to a revolver, but we have yet to see 
an automatic pistol that will not jam occasion- 
ally, and this just when you want it most; so 
if this is what you want, then scrap your old 
revolver and get the automatic pistol. After the 
been used, remodeled and im- 
proved as much as the revolver, it may get the 
degree of reliability that the revolver has 


same 

today, but until that time comes, we will hold 
on to the revolver. The .388 S. & W. Special is 
by far a more accurate arm than either of the 
automatic pistols mentioned. The .30 Luger is 
the equal in power of the 9 mm., and to our 


idea a more desirable caliber and arm.—Editor. 


As there is nothing that I like better than 
talking about a rifle (except shooting one), I 


thought I would write you a little about the 
American rifle. You can get all your Mann- 
lichers, Mausers, Jeffries that you want, but the 
American rifle for me. But even at that, the 
rifle will not do all some claim for it. I see in 


for March where 


your Arms and Ammunition 

you say you think a .250 Savage will shoot thru 
10 inches of green beech. I have never shot the 
hardy pet, but will give you my experience with 


other cartridges. I am just a boy 16 years old, 


but any rifle will shoot just as hard for me or 
for anyone if they are in first-class condition. 
30 Krag: 


First, a I tried one of these guns 


out one day about the middle of this February— 
Remington a. full-metal patch. I tried four 
times on a red oak tree that was not quite as 
thick as the 5-inch blade on my hunting knife; 
shot from about 40 feet, and not a bullet got 
thru. And I'll bet that 35 grains of smokeless 
powder behind a 220-grain metal-cased bullet will 
shoot thru more of anything than 36 grains be- 
hind an 87-grain bullet. _I also tried it on 6-inch 
green bur oak, hickory, hackberry, also 15-inch 
basswood, and not a bullet got thru any of 
them. I will now tell you what the same rifle 
did for me—same day, same lot of shells: It 
shot thru a 15-inch hard pine bridge timber 
time and again, and tried it on the steel trestle 
one-half mile south of Lewis, Iowa. The steel 
measured between % and 1 inch thick, and from 
150 yards it smashed thru it and stuck to the 
second piece six inches away. It tore a clean 
hole about twice as large as the bullet. Also I 
could hit gallon tin cans 375 long steps away 
every time. Am telling this to show there was 
nothing the matter with the rifle; only the dif- 
ference between shooting at dry pine and steel 
or green oak. Of course, this wood was green 
and frozen. I have never tried the Krag on 
green wood that was not frozen. Well, I hear 
you say the .30-’06 will do it. I saw a .30-'06 
metal case, 150-grain, shoot into a 12-inch bur 
oak that was not frozen, and it never came thru. 
Now about my only high-powered rifle—a .303 
Savage: With soft-nose _—— bullet it will 
shoot thru the following: 7 inches hard pine; 
3 inches red oak not frozen; % inch of steel, and 
3 inches of hackberry. With metal-case bullet 
the following: 12 inches hard pine; 12 inches 
green boss; 3% inches oak; % inch steel, and a 
6-inch bur oak dry post. "Now, I think beech 
is as hard to shoot thru as green oak, for a .22 
long rifle will just stick in it. I do not think 
that the .250- Savage would get more than 
half way thru your 10-inch beech or green oak 
tree. Now, here is my opinion: Not a rifle 
bullet made in America will get thru a 14-inch 
red or a bur oak when it is not frozen, but 
green. Now, try your .35 Newton, .30-'06, 
Savage or any other; and if it will, let me know. 
Most riflemen think a gun will shoot. thru more 
green wood than dry, but it will not with any 
gun I have tried or seen tried, which includes 
the following: .25-20; .303; .30-30; .30-40; 
.30-06; .22-5-40; .32-20; .82-40; .32 Special. 
I enjoy hunting and trapping very much, and 
about three months from now am going to 
the north woods somewhere—don’t know just 
where yet.—John Knoll, Nevada, Iowa. 
Answer.—Go to it, boy; but you have given 
those cartridges some work to do. Shooting 
into frozen red oak is about the hardest trial 
that can be given a bullet, and it is doubtful if 
it entered that tree over two inches. If you 
were telling what a bullet would do, would you 
pick out the easiest, the hardest or some medium 
task? In testing for penetration, the ammu- 
nition companies selected soft white pine, free 
from knots, something that would not deflect 
the bullets, and this has remained the standard 
for at least fifty years. In answering that ques- 
tion would you have said 10 inches as the result 
in green, unfrozen beech, or would you have 
said % inch, as taken from an experience I once 
had, parallel with the tests you speak of. I was 
shooting from my grandfather’s porch in Central 
New York when I decided to try the “big” 
rifle. I put a piece of pasteboard on a big 
beech tree about 60 yards from the porch, then 
went into the house for the big rifle, and in- 
vited my uncle, an old deer hunter, to come out 
and beat his Western nephew. I fired the first 
shot and heard a spat back of me, but thought 
nothing of it, as I saw nothing when I glanced 
back, nor did my uncle seem to pay any atten- 
tion. On the second shot there was another 
spat back of me, and on the third shot some- 
thing whizzed by my ear, cutting the fur off my 
cap; then I got busy. I found three patches 
on the side of the house about an inch and a 
quarter im diameter where the wood was battered 
down a little, and then looking in the frost on 
the porch I picked up three battered bullets. 
We then went out to the tree. Those bullets 
had only knocked off % inch of bark and slightly 
frayed the wood beneath. No penetration. 
stopped shooting. The weather was only 29 de- 
grees below zero, but that beech was frozen as 
hard as glass. We did no more shooting. I 
was working with a bridge gang in Central 
Wyoming, riveting up steel work, and one day 
when the air pump was out of order we got out 
the Springfield and tried shooting at a mark 
placed on a 10x 20x 6-foot bridge timber, of 
Oregon fir. Some of the bullets went. straight 
thru, and others did not show up. We took a 
10 x 20 x 4-foot piece of bridge timber that had 
been used for blocking, and shot into the end to 
see what penetration the .30-’06 would have. I 
shot five times at about 60 feet, and on the last 
shot the Swede foreman, who was standing off 
about 40 feet at right angles to the direction we 
were shooting in, grabbed the summer kitchen 
of his overalls and commenced to dance, yell 
and cuss. We went over to see what the trouble 
was, and by undressing him found a 150-grain 
bullet imbedded in his hide so that the base 
showed nicely. I dug it out and found it in the 
shape of a modified C or a half moon. We 
found that this bullet had hit about center of 
the timber, entered about four inches, struck a 
little pin knot and turned crossways, passed out 
of the timber and into the Swede. We had a 
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lot of fun over that event, but that Swede stayed 
with the gang when shooting was carried on 
iter that. The above is just another way of 
saying that you can’t tell what a “‘dinged’’ bul- 
t will do. Now, what I want someone to do 

o tell me if I would call that a 4-inch pene- 
ration, or should I also consider the depth of 
he Swede’s hide and say 5 inches penetration, 
r consider the whole travel of the bullet and 
say 40 feet 5 inches of penetration.—-Editor. 


Those Ross Articles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since the publication 
of my letters regarding the Ross rifle m a recent 
ssue of Outdoor Life I have received so many 
queries in regard to this arm from all parts of 
Canada and the United States that I find it is 
impossible for me to answer these by personal 
letter. I wish that you would advise your read- 
ers that, much as I should like to give a per- 
sonal answer to each letter received, I am un- 
able to do so. I trust that this explanation of 
my failure to answer all these letters will be 
LINDSAY C. ELLIOTT. 





fully understood. 
Canada. 


New A. & A. Goods 


Short notices of new goods of interest to sportsmen without] § 
cuts or comments 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 

30 Newton, 180-grain  boat-tail, Lubaloy 
jacket, open point expanding bullet; muzzle 
velocity, 2,860 foot-seconds; muzzle energy, 
3,270 foot-pounds. 

35 Newton, 250-grain Lubaloy open-point 
expanding bullet; muzzle velocity, 2,790 foot- 
seconds; muzzle energy, 4,340 foot-pounds. 

.30-'06, 180-grain boat-tail, Lubaloy jacket, 
open-point expanding bullet; muzzle velocity, 
2,750 foot-seconds; muzzle energy, 2,990 foot- 
pounds. 

.25 Remington rimless, 100-grain open-point 
Lubaloy jacketed bullet; muzzle velocity, 2,330 
foot-seconds; muzzle energy, 1,184 foot-pounds. 

.250-3000 Savage, 100-grain open point Luba- 
loy jacketed bullet; muzzle velocity, 2,823 foot- 
seconds; muzzle energy, 1,773 foot-pounds. 

.22 Extra long, lesmok, rim fire; 40-grain lead 
bullet; improved ballistics. 

.22 Remington automatic; hollow point lead 
bullet; standard ballistics. 

322 Smith & esson; smokeless; metal-patch 
bullet; standard ballistics. 

.388 Smith & Wesson; smokeless; metal-patch 
bullet; standard ballistics. 

.401 Winchester; smokeless; full-metal Luba- 
loy patched or soft-point bullet; standard bal- 
listics. 

.405 Winchester; smokeless; full-metal Luba- 
loy patched or soft-point bullet; standard bal- 
listics. 





REMINGTON 

Auto-loading rifle; .22 short; 15 shot; weight, 
434 pounds; barrel length, 19 inches; over-all 
length, 37 inches; take-down length, 19 inches. 

.25-35 Hi-Speed; mushroom; bullet weight, 87 
grains; muzzle velocity, 2,650 foot-seconds; 
muzzle energy, 1,360 foot-pounds. 

25 Remington, Hi-Speed; bullet weight, 87 
grains; muzzle velocity, 2,8 foot-seconds ; 
muzzle energy, 1,510 foot-pounds. 

30 Remington, Hi-Speed; bullet weight, 110 
grains; muzzle velocity, 2,600 foot-seconds; 
muzzle energy, 1,650 foot-pounds. 

30-30 Hi-Speed; bullet weight, 
muzzle velocity, 2,600 
energy, 1,650 foot-pounds. 

30-06 Bronz Point; bullet weight, 150 grains; 
muzzle velocity, 2,900 foot-seconds; muzzle 
nergy, 2,800 foot-pounds. 

.30-'06 Bronz Point; bullet weight, 180 grains; 
muzzle velocity, 2,900 foot-seconds; muzzle 
energy, 2,910 foot-pounds. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP. 


Trap-grade, pump action, 12-gauge shotgun; 
30-inch full-choke barrel with matted barrel or 
raised ventilated rib; specifications of stock, 1% 

ch drop at heel, 19-16 inch drop at comb; 
ength, 14 inches; weight of gun, 7% pounds. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 

All brass .410 shot shell; 2 inches and 2% 

nches long. 


110 grains; 
foot-seconds; muzzle 








PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


_ .45° Rimmed automatic cartridge; 200-grain 
ad bullet; for model ’17 revolvers only. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 

Ithaca Automobile and Burglar Gun; 20- 
gauge; 10-inch barrel; weight, 4 pounds; short 
‘Orearm; pistol type walnut stock; standard 
thaca double gun frame and locks. 


HUNTER ARMS CO. INC. 


_ New type beaver-tail forend for L. C. Smith 
louble guns. 





MARLIN ARMS CORP. 
22 Marlin, model .88, hammerless pump ac- 
tion rifle; thumb latch system takedown; han- 
les .22 short, long and long rifle cartridges. 
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RUSH OUTING OUTFITS 
WITH DELUXE BEDS 


Above picture shows a Rush Outing Outfit, Family Four Model 
(Emeraldine tent and full size 48 inch double Deluxe spring bed), 
Rush Camp Stove (a real camp stove that folds into fiber carton 
10x14x1/2) and Rush Kampkit (a combination camp table, camp 
cupboard and carrying case holding Outing Outfit and stove, and 
fitting on running board of any automobile). This is the most 
complete, compact, comfortable, collapsible automobile camping 


outfit ever offered the public. Rush Tango Minnows 
Write for catalog : showing Liveliest baits that float, 
other models, giving com- wiggle, dive and swim 

: ° like a live minnow in 
plete d escri p tions an action. Professionals, 
quoting moderate prices. 
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amateurs, women and 

J. K. RUSH of all kinds of game fish, tro!ling and casting with 
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8 even children are 
making record catches 
these baits. 
470 Ss. A. & K. BLDG. T. lure is our latest m« pene os dealer’s or direct prepa 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK ati lt: aad tnewvral—E6 cone, 
* 
No More Parched Burning Throats 
= 
u.r°" The MAIER Pipe 
The Maier is scientifically made to prevent nicotine and other substances from getting 
jnto the mouth, therefore the Maier makes smoking a lasting pleasure and delight - = 













Bitter, burning acids cannot reach the tongue because they are trapped in the special 
Maier aluminum spiral which traps everything but smoke. That's why you haven't exper- 
ienced the real joy of smoking until you have used a cool, *‘nicotineless Its pull 
is always free and uniform. Just the thing for golf or camping 


Maier 


sweet smoke there's no pipe 
“NICOTINE Made of fine 


You'll like the way a Maier draws—so easy. For adry, 
like it. The “‘MAIER’S’’ aluminum lined stem cannot absorb 


quality briar in straight, curved or flat bottom poker shapes 


**‘Guaranteed as represented or money back’’ 
Sent, postpaid, anywhere in the U.S. for $2.50 
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100 CALVERT STREET 
CHARLESTOWN, MARYLAND 








MAIER PIPE CO., Inc. 
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RACINE, 


‘GoLp MEDAL 


When Night Comes— 


When the day’s events become 
pleasent memories to be lived over 
again in camp-fire retrospection; 
when the whip-poor-will calls 


through the dusk and the 
moon silvers. mountain top, lake 
and stream—then you will ap- 
preciate the comfort and conven- 
ience of Gold Medal Folding 
Furniture. Ah, to settle down 
in utter relaxation, with nary a 
worry in the world—and just 
rest ! 


A good day deserves a good night 
—and a good night will make the 
next day better. Every camper 
knows that the pleasure of his days is 
measured largely by the comfort of 
his nights. Carry that feeling of out- 
door contentment and _ satisfaction 
through your nights with the help of 
a Gold Medal Folding Cot — just one 
item of this most complete line of fold- 
ing furniture for campers who know. 


Write for complete catalog Today 
GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO., 


1739 Packard Ave., 


TRADE MARK TENT OFFIC 


FOLDING | FURNITURE 


WISCONSIN 





























CREE’S STOVES 


Tourists and Campers 









WE MAKE 

and 

a complete 
line of stoves 

wood burning and 

Gasoline Stoves 

with and without 


OVENS 


carry 











Box 158-A 


Collapsible stove without bottom 
Write us or see your dealer 


D. W. CREE CAMP STOVE Co. 


CRIGGSVILLE, 





iLL. 


When answering our advertisements mention 





Outdoor Life 





it identifies you. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infractions of the game 


laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game depart- 


ment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which it wil) 
be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department’s duties 


in the 
channels, 
department by the informant. 


pre mises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game department 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the 








Montana’s Buck Law 


The law establishing a closed season on 
female deer in Montana has come in for its 
share of adverse criticism during the hunting 


season—a fact that surprises no one familiar 
with the history of wild life conservation 
movements. 


The buck law, as we speak of the measure 
giving protection to does, has had its ups 
and downs in every state where this game 
animal has been given adequate protection, 
but in practically every case it has finally 
been adopted as one of the greatest factors 
contributing to the perpetuation of the deer, 
until today does are protected in thirty-six 
states of the Union, special legislation in 
their behalf being in effect in twenty-five 
states, and they being protected with all deer 
by extended closed seasons in eleven states. 

In twenty-five states the killing of deer is 
confined to males only, and in some of these 
the males must have visable horns of varying 
length. To these may be added six provinces 
of Canada. In eleven states closed seasons 
of varying lengths are in effect on all deer. 

No deer may be killed or captured on Long 
Island. In Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire and Tennessee from two to twenty 
deer may be killed a day during the respec- 
tive open seasons, and there is no discrimina- 
tion on behalf of the does. No mention is 
made of deer in the laws of North Carolina 
and Delaware, and deer are ignored in the 
bag-limit clause of the Virginia game laws. 
The game laws of Minnesota permit a hunter 
to kill one bull moose or one deer, either sex, 
during the open season each year. (A, pretty 
protection for the deer.) In Massa- 
chusetts deer may be killed with a shotgun 


ood 


only, no hunter being permitted to hunt with 
rifle or revolver during the open deer season. 
In Connecticut only land owners or members 
of their families are allowed to kill deer, and 
then only those deer that are doing damage 
to fruit trees or growing crops. Maine, with 
a bag limit of two deer, requires that one be 
a buck. In Idaho deer may be hunted in 
thirty counties only, and the state game war- 
den can close season on any game species 
in any locality where extinction of same is 
threatened. 


I thoroly believe a careful reading of the 
above will convince any hunter whose mind 
is open to conviction that the members of 
our Fish and Game Commission are abso- 
lutely justified in their efforts to enforce the 
Montana buck law, which was written into 
our new laws only after careful investigation 
of the deer laws of other states where game 
conservation had proved successful. And 
right here let us give credit to Senator J. H. 
Stewart of Meagher County, who, when he 
discovered that the buck law provision had 
been stricken from the new measures, pre- 
sented it again in the Senate, making an 
earnest plea for its passage and securing the 
same by a very narrow margin. 

Probably the strongest argument against 
the law, and certainly the one most fre- 
quently heard, is that under its provisions 
does will be killed by mistake and left in 
the timber while the hunter goes on until 
he downs his antlered deer. Rumors of does 
being killed in this manner and left where 
they fell have drifted into my office from 
time to time, but from investigations made 
by sportsmen who are anxious to learn just 
how this new law is going to work out, it is 
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safe to say that about nine-tenths of such 
rumors are absolutely unfounded. It is also 
worthy of remark that the greatest number 
and most ardent kicks against the buck law 
eome from the districts where the most deer 
are found and where the most hunting is 
done, and it is from these districts that re- 
ports of doe being killed and left are re- 
ceived. To the deer hunters reporting such 
cases I want to say that you fall far short 
of being true sportsmen if you really know 
of such cases and do not see that the offend- 
ers are properly dealt with. You are not 
playing fair with yourself or with the law- 
observing sportsmen. 

Opponents of this new measure claim that 
protecting the doe will make no difference 
in the increase. We would call these 
hunters’ attention to the method by which a 
Mr. Rodier cleared 64,000 acres of Australia 
land of rabbits. He simply trapped the ani- 
mals alive, killed the females and released 
the males. Mr. Rodier was working on a 
theory he had found true with domestic ani- 
mals—that an excess of males always meant 
failure. 

The big argument in favor of the buck 
law in Montana or any other deer hunting 
state is that its’ observance safeguards the 
lives of the hunters, for he who makes sure 
the deer he is aiming at has visible antlers 
is equally positive that it is an animal and 
not a human being he is about to shoot at. 
Records of other states where the buck law 
has been tried for a term of years proves 
it a life-saver, and well worth while for that 
reason. 

To say the Montana buck law is unsound, 
not a true conservation measure, and will not 
effect the perpetuation of deer, is to say that 
the best game conservationists and the true 
sportsmen of a big majority of the big-game 
states do not know what they are doing, that 
their judgment is not worthy our considera- 
tion, and that its results in other states will 
not be the results in Montana. The truth 
of the matter is simply this: that the success 
of the buck law will come with a higher 
standard of sportsmanship in Montana—that 
type of sportsmanship which acknowledges 
that its duty to the future far outweighs any 
selfish pastime of the present. The future of 
hunting and fishing in Montana rests abso- 
lutely with the sportsmen of today and their 
attitude toward all protective and propaga- 
tion measures. Montana sportsmen are 
going to be found true to their trust—the 
buck law is with us to stay. 

Mont. N. S. CARPENTER. 


Quail Shooting in Maryland 


Altho the states farther south have more 
quail and better winter conditions for same 
than Maryland, there are sufficient numbers 
of these game birds within the state to fur- 
nish much good sport of the most exacting 
sportsmen, and the state bag limit of twelve 
birds affords ample opportunity for a good 
day’s outing and a reasonable bag. It is not 
ibsolutely necessary to kill the limit, how- 
ever, to have good sport, a few less than 
twelve contenting many who enjoy a day in 
the open with man’s best friend, the dog. 

What is more glorious than a rare day in 
November when “the frost is on the pump- 
kin and the corn is in the shock,” and good 
ld Rover, or Don, or Dot, or whatever the 
ame may be, to nose out the birds and 
tand like carven marble until his or her 
iaster’s voice sends him or her in to flush 
he birds? 

To some sportsmen quail are the hardest 
vame birds to hit. I know good shots that 
can hold their own in a duck blind who can- 
ot hit a quail a day. I know a hunter who 

in make anyone sit up and take notice 

hen it comes to downing the erratic jack- 
snipe, but just cannot connect with the 
peeding quail; yet many men, including the 
riter, find it the easiest game bird to kill. 


ig Game 


Black Bear 
Big Horn Sheep Mountain Goat 
Deer Caribou 


Magnificent trophies await the keen sportsman in the Can- 
adian Pacific Rockies The suspense of the stalk and 
the thrill of the ‘kill’ will furnish pulse-quickening mem- 
ories for the rest of your life. Plan your trip NOW. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway will take you quickly to the 
finest haunts of Big Game in the 

Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Information from A. O. Seymour 
General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 

Montreal, Canada 


Brown Bear 
Moose 


Grizzly Bear 








Take it easy with 


THE DEFIANCE 


Folding Steel 


CAMP STOOL 


The Biggest Blessing Ever invented for Automobil- 
ing, Fishing, Boating, Camping, Etc. 
Whenever an extra seat is needed—in the caror around the 
campfire—this strong, durable and comfortable stool is 
ideal All steel frame, strong canvas seat, and weighs only 
two pounds. Folds flat into a space of 7 1-2 x 10 inches 
Great for fishermen, whether fishing from bankor from 
pier. Helps take the weariness out of waiting for a shot 
at gray squirrels and other game that must be ‘‘waited 

out.”’ 


At sporting goods dealers, or sample prepaid for $1.35 
DEFIANCE WELDING CO. 
' 450 Harrison Ave., Defiance, Ohio 











Build Your Own Camp Trailer 


A million people are going motor camping this 
year. Youcan now heve an outfit of your own at 
the very minimumcost. For complete instruc- 
tions, billof material including price list of parts, 
send one dollar. (Money order or stamps) 


KEUKA INDUSTRIES 
HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK 





——— 


BUILD IT YOURSELF! 


Standardized Plans are amazingly simple and complete in all de- 
tails—by using them you can own a beautiful boat at least possible 
cost. Various fine motor and rowboat models. You've never seen 
anything like them—post card brings interesting boat folder 


STANDARDIZED BOAT CO., Dept. H-1, KUTZTOWN, PA. 














4 Comfortable Camping 


You'll need the best equipment you can obtain to enjoy the 
happy days to the utmost. 

A waterproof tent—a sleeping pocket so well constructed that 
warmth is assured—a light serviceable rain cape giving protec- 
tion without weight. 

To be certain of comfort, warmth and protection, insist on 


The Sleeping Pocket Packs 8x8x 
25 in. Weighs 12 pounds 


Recommended by thousands of M et i 0 p 0 ; : ta n 
campers, hunters, trappers, fish- 2 
Equipment 


i. SYOP.CETTING WET 


~~ Sa 








ermen, automobilists, yachtsmen, 
canoeists, and forest services as 
the most practical and dependable 
for outdoor use. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


METROPOLITAN AIR 
GOODS CO. 
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The Utility Auto Tent—Fits the Running Board The Perfection Cape Packs 8x4 
Packs 8x8x30 in. Weighs 26 pounds x1‘ in. Weighs 19 o es 


MASS. 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 








Could —— Get the 
NEXT One In? 


Suppose you found your rifle shooting 3 inches 
out at 7 o'clock. Could you put your next 
bullet plumb in the bulls-eye.? 


Youcan with a 


NEW MICROMETER No. 103 
Just Count the Clicks 

Now ready for Stevens cone, Ideal; Win- 
chester "90, 1906- .52; 22 and .30- 40; 
"92 and °94-all oa fen! 1919- .22; 
Price $9.00; Springfield ged Fy mounted on 
head of cocking piece, $ ewton with 
Springfield type dia bolt he araee ears we with 
wecil pat i for mounting on head of cocking 
piece, $ 

At your rae 8 of give us your make, model 
and caliber. 


Descriptive Folder on Request 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 





85 WEST ST., MIDDLEFIELD, CONN 
Look for this ; Or the Name 


—— 














LYMAN _ 











| Re HEAD LIGHTS 


for Hunting, Fishing, Camping, etc. Project a powerful beam 
of white light and shine 300 to 600 feet. 
illustrated catalog free on request 
BRILLIANT SEARCH LICHT MFC. CO. 
629 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 Chicago, Il, 
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Make Yourself 1007 Efficient 


You will do this by getting out 
into the open and living the natu- 
ral life. By camping out you can 
at alow cost have a most enjoyable 
outing and at the same time build 
yourself up physically. With our 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 
your wife and family will enjoy it 
as muchas youdo. Our prices are 
still further reduced this year. 
Send for our catalog—it is a com- 
plete camper’s guide. It’s free— ask 
for Catalog No. 604. 


Gro-B-Canrenter & Ca. 


Tentmakers for 80 years 








440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Iil. 





Time flies, but some of our red letter days 
in the Maryland stubbles are indelibly 
stamped on our memories and will remain 
as clear-cut thereon as a steel engraving 
until we pass on to our “Happy Hunting 
Grounds.” 

One of such days I recall at the present 
moment—a perfect November day, a brown 
wheat stubble with a background of pine 
trees, two wonderful setters, Ponto and 
Sancho by name, and wonder of wonders— 
two coveys in the same field; a stand by one 
of the dogs and a perfect back from the 
other announced the discovery of the first; 
the birds were duly flushed and made for 
the pines after toll was taken thereof. 
Starting for the woods to take a turn therein 
for single, scattered birds, we were rather 
startled by the actions of one of the dogs 
who seemed to be trailing something at right 
angles to the line of flight taken by the birds 
an their hurried passage to the woods—a 
alow trailing and then a steady point. What 
could it be? A crippled bird dropped out 
at a distance unnoticed? We shall soon see. 
Stepping up to the dogs, away goes covey 
No. 2, and what was left after we emptied 
four barrels sailed for the same piece of 
woods. Did we have fun in those woods? 
Well, I guess. 

And on our way home late that day with 
heavy pockets just before sundown we lost 
Ponto and had to go back for him, and found 
him standing another covey, which I verily 
believe he would have stood all night, and 
our guns spoke again, and more birds were 
added to our bag and the appetite and sup- 
per that night. 

How could we forget; and in these days 
of stress and worry and rumors of wars, and 
coal famine, sugar shortage and Bolschevism 
what could be more refreshing and peace- 
giving than to recall the good old days “be- 
fore the war,” when we were young and the 
quail were piping? Happy days. 

Let us be reasonable in our kill and leave 
to our posterity this wonderful heritage 
which we ourselves have enjoyed to the full- 
est extent. Long live Bob White. 


THOMAS SARLOE. 





A Bear Hunter’s Experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Did I ever tell 
about my hard-luck experience in Montana 
with a big brown or cinnamon bear? As a 
hard-luck experience I have always consid- 
ered it the 100 per center in my list. It was 
out in Montana, back in 1906, in the Lewis 
& Clark range. Smiley and I were climbing 
a long stretch of rock-slide after goats which 
we had seen thru the glasses from camp. 
The going was sure “rough,” and about every 
fifty yards I would have to stop, or I felt 
sure that my heart would. I had been using 
my rifle as a sort of an alpen stock, and 
after a couple of falls took the cartridge out 
of the chamber and put it in the magazine, 
as a “safety first” measure. Smiley was off 
to my left perhaps thirty or forty yards, and 
I had taken a few steps on another climb 
when I happened to look up a little ahead 
of me and to the right, not over sixty yards, 
was the first (and it has always seemed to 
me the biggest) bear I ever saw—a big 
brown fellow. He apparently had not seen, 
heard nor winded me, and his angling po- 
sition made as pretty a line shot from his 
rump to base of skull as one would want. 
I put the Lyman bead on the center of his 
back, just a little down from and between 
his shoulder blades—and believe me, when 
the hammer snapped on the empty chamber 
it sounded louder than any shot I ever fired. 
I can never forget the puzzled expression on 
the bear’s face as he turned and looked at 
me. He was over the rock, out of sight be- 
fore I could pump in a shell and shoot, or 
at least before I did. You can bet he kept 
that big rock directly back of him, and when 
I finally got in a couple of shots, he was off 


perhaps 150 yards, and I missed him clean. 
The second shot just before he got into the 
heavy timber struck a ledge a few inches 
over his shoulder, so I have the satisfaction 
of at least having “come close.” Years later 
I killed a fine specimen of black bear up in 
New Brunswick, but I guess I will never get 
over missing out on that old brown fellow; 
and since then have never carried my rifle 
into the woods without a cartridge in the 
chamber, as well as several in the magazine, 
never losing sight, however, of the care and 
caution with which a loaded arm should be 
carried and handled. 
Ill. Wm. A. THompson. 


Our Birds Fully Protected 


Senator Harry S. New of Indiana is a 
sportsman. One of his favorite forms of 
recreation is duck shooting. He not only 
enjoys the sport himself, but he wants to 
know that wildfowling will be perpetuated 
for all time to come and that the youth of 
coming generations will be assured the op- 
portunity of enjoying this clean, healthful 
form of recreation. 

Congressman Dan R. Anthony, Jr., of 
Kansas is also a devotee of the scattergun. 
For years he watched the flights of migratory 
waterfowl pass up and down the Missouri 
River. He saw them decrease in number 
and then come back after the effect of the 
federal migratory bird law began to be felt. 
He, too, like Senator New, realized that 
while the birds were increasing, additional 
legislation was necessary if the birds were 
to receive adequate protection and the sport 
was to be perpetuated. 

The introduction of the Public Shooting 
Ground—Game Refuge Bill in Congress is 
the result. Senator New introduced the 
measure in the Senate, and Congressman 
Anthony introduced it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This bill, officially known as S. 1452 and 
H. R. 5823, provides for setting aside suita- 
ble areas for the birds where they may breed, 
feed and rest without fear of being molested. 
It will set aside other areas as public shoot- 
ing grounds where the man of ordinary 
means may go and shoot so long as he obeys 
the game laws. And, besides this, it will 
furnish sufficient funds to protect adequately 
all migratory birds. 

All these things it will do and not cost 
the taxpayer one cent. The man who shoots 
the birds pays all expenses by buying a fed- 
eral hunting license. The most it can cost 
him any one year is a dollar—less than the 
price of a box of shells. 

Write your representative to give his time 
and attention to the above bills. 














Get-Acquainted Column 


Replies to letters in this column are requested from reli- 
able parties who may contemplate such a trip or trips as 
mentioned. Such replies may be sent direct to the author 
of the letter. We suggest that as much information con- 
cerning the writer be conveyed to the other as is possible, 
such as age, experience in hunting and camping, physical 
defects, if any, occupation, etc. Those who are looking 
for a companion on a hunting, camping or other outing 
trip may write us of their plans, keeping the matter within 


‘OU words, and we will gladly publish the letters—Editor 




















Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like a 
partner for a hunt this fall in New Bruns- 
wick. I already have guide engaged for my- 
self, but he tells me to bring a partner if I 
can get one. His charge for me alone is $10 
per day. Suppose it will be about $2.50 
more for one more person. He furnishes 
camping outfit, grub and transportation to 
and from the hunting grounds. License 
costs $50 for each hunter. If I go alone I 
expect the trip to cost between $225 and 
$250. That does not include railroad fare. 
I want to be in the woods fifteen days.—Jim 
Abney, Del Rio, Texas. 
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Good Meals Quick and 
Sure— OUTDOORS— 


No matter what the weather 








HERE’S A 
REAL 
STOVE— 


18x10x10 
inches—cast 
tron—won't 
rust or warp 
like sheet- 
iron. Weighs 
only 38 Ibs. 


Folds into a 
space 18x10 


Burns wood, 4 
ae ; x4 inches, 


coke or 
charcoal 








Don't let poor meals cooked on a make-shift stove 
spoil your outing. Wind and rain won't affect the 
bright, steady fire in the 


ae 


No bolts to lose—easy to handle—no fuel to carry 
with you on a trip—pick up wood anywhere. After 
the meal fold up AFCO and slip it into car or canoe. 


Packed In wood 
case, weighs 
42 Ibs. 


«Sue 


Write for name of nearest dealer or further information 
if desived to Dept. O 


TROY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Inc. TROY, N. Y. 


MILITARY 0 POLICE HOLSTERS 


SOM PATENT 








AP-332—Officially adopted by 


| a/x Y, Police Dept. and morethan 


Da 25 cities in N. J. The revolver }% 
‘€ *) gslipsinto the holster and is auto- 
matically locked. When drawn, 
-+{/ natural position of thumb re- 
leases catch. Black leather (un- 
less Russet specified) .32 and .38 
cal, up to 4 inch_____---_- $2.50. 


A-132—Officially adopted by the N. Y. 
State Troopers. Fitted with steel spring 
catch, automatically locking the pistol. 
When drawing, slightest touch of trigger 
} finger releases spring lock instantane- 
& ously, .32 and .38cal. up to 4 inch. $3.25. 


Write 





Complete Illustrated 
x Circular L-6. 














314 BROADWAY 
F ic Frank Newbert 
A Fish and Game 
Commissioner of 
California won 
the live bird 
championship 
of California, 
Pacific Coast 
| Handicap, 
) Nevada State 
Handicap, 
Etc., Etc. Ithaca 
lock speed im- 
proved Commis- 
sioner Newbert's 

shooting. 

Ithaca lock speed 


willimprove any 
man's shooting 





Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 














Edibleness of Deer 


I have just read an article in the May 
issue of Outdoor Life from Mr. Antoine La 
Trace of Spokane, Wash., concerning the 
buck deer in rutting season. Pardon me, 
Mr. La Trace, but my experience forces me 
to differ with you when you state that there 
is no difference in the meat. I have killed 
a few spike and two-point bucks in rutting 
season that were good meat, but the older 
ones are extremely strong. I have heard a 
good many suggestions as to how to prepare 


| buck meat in rutting season to make it fit 
So here is one that I have to | 


for table use. 
offer. Get the hide off the deer as soon as 
he is killed. Now cut the meat in strips, 
say one inch thick, salt it freely, lay it out 
on a board over night; nothing will disturb 
it; most any kind of a board will do. Then 
in the morning throw the meat away and 
eat the board. D. G. Drake. 

a. ns -- 

Capturing A Sea-Serpent? 

My step-father and I were on watch to- 
gether some thirty years ago while our 
schooner was anchored off Georges Bank. 
Shortly after daybreak father noticed a com- 
motion in the water close to the side of the 
ship. He watched it for a minute or so, 
and beckoned to me as he whispered hoarse- 
ly, “Come quick! A sea-serpent!” I rushed 
to the side, and sure enough, there in the 
water close to the side was a snaky-like fish 
at least sixty feet long, with a ribbon-shaped 
body about a foot thick, with the dorsal 
fin extending the entire length of the body, 
the caudal fins being placed obliquely. 

“I’m going for a harpoon; you call the 
cap’n; have him bring his rifle”; and father 
ran for a harpoon. All this time the serpent 
lay in the water, paying not the least bit of 
attention to us or the ship. I called the cap- 
tain, and told him to bring his rifle quick. 
He rushed on deck, while father with a har- 
poon, and the cook and old Scotchman 
rushed aft. 

“There he is!” cried father as he raised 
the harpoon, and at the same time Captain 
Silva aimed his rifle. : 

“Hoot mon! That’s nae sar-pent,” cried 
the Scotchman. “It’s only a_ ribbon-fish; 
they’re quite common off the coast of Scot- 
land. It’s nae use killing him.” Just then 
the sea-serpent made a dive and disappeared. 
As soon as we landed in Boston I headed 
for the public library to look up ribbon- 
fishes. And, according to zoologists, the 
ribbon-fish (Trachypteridae), has a long 
ribbon-shaped body, the dorsal fin extending 
near the entire length of the body, the caudal 
fins being placed obliquely. 

They are probably the origin of many sea- 
serpent stories. According to Professor 
Wilson, of the University of Glasgow, Lord 
Newbury’s smack Sovereign captured an 
allied form off the Scotch coast that was 
sixty feet in length and from nine to ten 
inches deep, the dorsal fin being six to seven 
inches deep. 7 

A short time 





ago the Captain and crew 
of the steamer Calvin Austin, bound for 
Boston, claimed they saw a sea-serpent off 
Situate, Massachusetts. F. H. Sipney. 


Mass. ——-——- 
Bulletin No. 1049 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has is- 
sued Bulletin No. 1049 of the Department 
of Agriculture series, entitled Game as a 
National Resource. This pamphlet goes very 
exhaustively into the study of the distribu- 
tion of the various species of so-called big 
game, the approximate number in each 
state and the probable value in dollars of 
the game so killed. There is likewise a 
summary of the game birds killed and of 
the efforts made to restock with the various 
types of imported quail, partridges and 
pheasants. This interesting pamphlet is for 
free distribution, and may be had for’ the 
asking. 














Binoculars For All 
Outdoors 


Whether it is hunting, fishing, yachting, 
hiking, motoring, or mountain climbing, 
the outing will be a greater success if you 
take along a pair of 


Bausch & Lomb 


Stereo-Prism Binoculars 


Bausch & Lomb quality, sturdy construction, 
compactness and a suitable range of powers 
makethesethe ideal glasses for the outdoor man. 
The optical correctness and mechanical per- 
fection of these glasses are the result of seventy 
years of scientific lens-making by the great 
American optical house of Bausch & Lomb. 


Write for new booklet 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


New York Washington 
San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Len- 

ses, Field Glasses, Microscopes, Projection App- 

aratus, Automobile Lenses and Other High- 
Grade Optical Products. 


Chicago 
ndon 











U. S. GOVERNMENT 


COMPASS 


For Sighting and Field Work 


Heavy Brass. 
Bronze hinged Case 
cover. Slotopening 
provides means of 
sighting and deter- 
mining direction 
accurately. 
Polished mirror at- 
tached inside cover 
reflects dial of com- 
pass when sighting 
without lowering 
instrument from 
eye. Compass is 2" 
in diameter. Mark- 
ed every 5 degrees, 
numbered every 20. 
Luminious arrows 
distinguish all di- 
rections easily in 
the dark. 


For sighting and 
field work, sports- 
men, unters, 
campers, scouts, 
tourists, engineers, 
surveyors. 


RADIO-LITE 


Equipped for Night Work 





OUR PRICE $ Set of 
All Compasses Are New 3 for 
VALUE $10 TO $12 $5.50 


Sent postpaid in U. S. or Canada with instructions for use 
Money Refunded If Not as Stated 
Mail Your Order Today 


COMPASS CO., P.O. Box 4536, Phila, Pa. 
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Davis Fly-Hook Holder 


Self Fastening 


long-felt want. It is made of 


supplies a 

the best spring brass wire; will not rust 

and securely holds 20 or more fly hooks. 
Hooks on the hat in this manner are 

easily selected and quickly removed by 


simply unhooking or lifting upwards. 


You may forget your fly book, but you 
won't forget your hat. 


Trylthe Davis 
Fly-Hook Holder 


HALE & CLARKE, Manufacturers, 
Box 383 Wallace, Idaho 








ARMY COTS, $2.25 


INCLUDING POSTAGE 








CLASS “B” = 
Tents and Camping Goods 
Write for free Catalog O. L. 
IRVING DRUCKER, 238 E. 59th St.. NEW YORK, N, Y. 











SPRINGFIELD CARBINE 


Made by U. S. Govt. 


Cal. 45 Breech Loading 
First Class Condition. 41 inches long, weight 7 lbs. $3.50. 
Then for $3 more you may have a@ smooth bore barrel 
to shoot shot This makes a wonderful combination. The 
smooth barrel can be interchanged by anyone in 5 minutes 
Millions of Bird or Ball Shot cartridges, 3 cts. each. Send 
for catalog 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 North 10th St. 
Dept. 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hammer Type 
Double Action 


Your choice of 
38 cal. 5 shot 
32 cal. 5 shot 
22 cal. 7 shot 


Our prices are the lowest. Buy a real revolver 
o»n't take chances on unknoWn, fete liable makes 
We oon only brand new, re putable , guaranteed re- 
r vice of nickel or blue steel. Finest ma- 

ar 4 workmans! ig * Perfectly balanced, ab 
1 accuracy, hard hitting. A real ba ala. 
Value $10.00—our sale price, only - ~ 


3 More Big Bargains 

Famous Iver Johnson Safety Hammeriess, Automatic, blue 
steel or nickel. Shoots any star idard cartridge. Re- $' 3 

markable bargain. Y« our choice of calibres, only 
Regina Automatic, 82 cal., 6 shots, barrel 4 3-4 in. long, 
magnificently mae Hard i hitter, accurate, with finest nts 

i - $25 value- 8 sensatic nal bargain 
Same Bante cj 25 cal. - - 

t th Pis tol. "" 65 mm, 


uger 

Sy), * shots. Uses American am. Barrel 35-8 in.: range, 

yds. Penetrates 1-3in. sheet steel at 5 50 yds. Accurate, 
simple, safe. Asuperbargain, only - - $22 
SEND NO MONEY! 922+" trom, thls, 0d. now! 

Don't miss these bargain 

Simply pay postman on arrival, plus few cents postage E: x- 
amine revolver fully—tf not as represented, return it and we 
refund money instantly. Order now while bargains last! 


ANCO SALES CO, °°t..28. 513 E. 43rd St. 


Chicago, Hiinois 


teri 





_ $545 





Tust write “T saw your 





ad in Outdoor Life.” 











Hints for the Hiker 


The experienced hiker observes two don'ts: 
Don’t make a pack-mule of yourself; and 
don’t hurry. Keep these two don’ts in mind 
if you would enjoy your hike. 

In the beginning there is another don’t 
that one would do well to observe—don’t 
plan too long a hike. Four or five days are 
usually long enough to give one the pleasure 
of a real hiking trip without the hardships 
of the longer jaunt. 

I know there is considerable talk of the 
hike of a thousand miles or so. I took one 
of that kind myself once—and enjoyed it, 
too. But the person who would undertake 
a hike of such length is, or ought to be, an 
experienced hiker, who has developed his 
own ideas concerning method and equip- 
ment. This article is written for the person 
who wishes to take a short hike, fifty miles 
or so, in comfort. 

Clothing deserves careful consideration 
from the hiker. The first requirement is that 
the clothes be loose. Some old clothes that 
you probably wouldn’t wear for anything 
else will do for an outing. Don’t sink a 
bunch of kale in a fancy rig of outing 
clothes. True, you'll look mighty spiffy in 
them at first, but by the time you’ve been 
out a couple of days your fancy outfit will 
look as if it had been fished out of an ash 
can, and you'll be wishing that you’d worn 
corduroys or overalls. 

Wear serviceable ‘stockings, not too heavy, 
and rugged, thick-soled shoes that fit. Noth- 
ing will spoil the pleasure of a hike quicker 
than shoes that are too tight or too loose. 
Be sure your underwear doesn’t bag and 
chafe. 

As to just how the outfit shall be carried, 
I prefer a pack sack. This may be bought 
or can be made by taking an ordinary seam- 
less sack and sewing straps onto it. A seam- 
less sack is long enough to make two ‘pack- 
sacks, or it can be left whole and the top 
folded down over the pack. 

As for food, one wants as little weight as 





possible for the amount of nourishment car- 


ried. Choose food that will “stick to the 
ribs.” 

While individual tastes will vary, the fol- 
lowing is a list of what I take for a five-day 
trip. I give it only as a suggestion; you 
should follow your own likes and dislikes in 
choosing the exact articles to take. 

Flour 3 lbs., baking powder 4 oz., cereal 
(rolled oats or grape nuts) 1 lb., rice 8 oz., 
powdered milk 8 oz., butter 8 0z., bacon 
2 lbs., cheese 8 oz., salt 4 0z., chocolate 8 oz., 
coffee 8 oz., raisins 1 lb., sugar 8 oz., dried 
or canned meat 8 oz. 

You will notice that I am not a believer 
in the “add water and serve” type of food. 
I use butter in place of lard. 

For cooking utensils I use the Stopple 
Mess Kit. It nests into a very small space 
and weighs about two pounds. It may be 
had at any hardware store or mail order 
house at a cost of about $3. I presume that 
any other camper or boy scout kit would 
answer the purpose as well. 

If, however, you have no such kit and do 
not care to buy one, you can do about as 
well with the following: One fry pan (fold- 
ing handle if possible) , one small tin pail 
(for coffee pot, etc.), two small stew pans 
(about one quart size), two cups, a knife, a 
fork, teaspoon and tablespoon. 

In addition to these, you should have a 
good, substantial pocket knife and a small 
ax in a sheath. The ax will probably weigh 
a pound and a half. 

Bedding is a matter that depends a great 
deal on personal preference. If one is so 
inclined, he can spend a tiny sum for a 
feather weight bed, but that isn’t necessary. 
I use a double blanket (mostly wool) that 
weighs about six pounds. It is doubled and 
sewed up to resemble a sleeping bag. Of 
course, I plan to place it on a bed of leaves 
or pine boughs. 

There are many feather weight tents on 
the market if one cares for them. So far as 
I know, they are all good, but I prefer a 
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Fishin’ 


Fever 


When the common garden hackle ambles forth and starts to cackle, 
It is time to fix your tackle, for the trout are on the wing; 
And the creeks at dawn are calling to the frisky snails a-crawling 


‘Cross the path where sunbeams, falling, 


advertise the coming spring. 


Feel the fever fast increasing in the veins and never ceasing 

As the trees, their leaves releasing, start a-dancing in the breeze! 
Just as well get out and at it—no use trying to combat it— 

Fishin’ fever’s here, and, drat it! it’s an awful, wild disease! 


Why, I’ve known a chap to sicken when his pulse began to quicken 
And his wits to clog and thicken ’til he lost all sense and tact, 


For when morning winds are lazy, and the mountain peaks are hazy, 


: Then that fever sets men crazy—yes, sir, that’s a solemn fact! 


Grace E. Hatt. 
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piece of waterproof muslin 7 feet long by 
> feet wide with two triangular end pieces 
each 5 feet by 4 feet by 3 feet. Stretched 
up as a slanting shelter, this protects a space 

7 feet long by 4 feet wide. It weighs about 
‘wo pounds, and answers all of the purposes 
fa complete tent. I build my fire directly 
in front of it and 5 or 6 feet away. 

This entire outfit will probably weigh 
about twenty-eight pounds. As the average 
man will carry about thirty-five pounds with- 
out any inconvenience, this leaves room for 

.22 rifle or camera or fishing outfit—or all 
three. 

Now I can see someone rigging up the 
outfit and starting out. He feels fine, and 
walks about twenty-five miles the first day, 
and is so tired at night that he makes camp 
in a bog and eats a half-cooked supper. This 
is one sure way to spoil your trip. 

Take your time the first day. If you are 
not used to hiking, ten miles is plenty. If 
you don’t tire yourself out, you will feel like 
looking for a dry and cosy camping ground, 
preparing* an appetizing meal and lolling 
around camp in comfort. 

Then if you walk alone, looking straight 
ahead at the road in front of you, and think- 
ing of nothing but how many miles you can 
cover, your hike may be a success from the 
standpoint of exercise, fresh air and clean 
living, but you will miss many of the pleas- 
ures of the true hiker. Study the flowers 
and birds and insects as you go. Do you 
know that each worm and bug that you pass 
has an interesting story to tell you concern- 
ing its habits, history, likes and dislikes, 
friends and enemies if you only possess the 
seeing eye and the hearing ear? It isn’t just 
an accident that the fuzzy worm is fuzzy. 
See if you can find out why it should be 
so. There are literally thousands of inter- 
esting and useful things that the little crea- 
tures and insects of the woods will tell you 
if you will only let them. 

Then here’s to you. May you have an en- 
joyable hike. Not once—but many times. 


Wyo. E. N. Moopy. 





Frying Pan Converts 

I think it is an uncommon thing for a 
party of fishermen who are out for just one 
day to take the frying pan along with them. 
[ know that, in my locality at least, it is 
the usual thing to find a group of three or 
four of the “boys” supported for the day by 
sandwiches tied up in pieces of paper. It 
is true, of course, that most people on a 
trip of a week or so will take the frying 
pan, but I’m arguing that a trip of even one 
day is not complete unless the humble pan 
goes along. And I'll cite one case to prove 
it—because all people can’t take a trip of a 
week or so, and everybody ought to know of 
the virtues of the frying pan. 

Last August we went for a day out to 
Big Whitewater, a small stream near Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. We were out for bass, and 
we set out to get them by the live minnow 
route, because in places that stream is not 
idapted to fly-fishing. 

We took that frying pan along with us— 

was the first time we had ever taken it 

a day’s outing—thinking we’d try cook- 

+ them on the spot instead of taking them 

for the wife to fuss over. We also 

‘k with us a pound of bacon, sliced, and 

hard skin trimmed off—all ready to 

‘kk. In addition we carried a supply of 

ns, meal, salt, pepper and coffee. 

But the bass that day refused absolutely 

become interested in live minnows, and it 

‘ked as if the four of us would be forced 

be contented with bacon strips and buns, 

ng with the coffee. One poor boob, how- 
r—the only one of the four—had had the 
‘erity to bring along a can of worms. We 
had some fun over the way he had 
rsed them thru the journey; but he had 
ught them all the way, just the same. 
This poor specimen had tried live minnows 
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THE HASKELL Canoe 


Moulded from three-ply waterproof plywood. Light, strong, fast and durable. No 
ribs. Write for booklet “Roughing It With a White Man's Birch.” 


HASKELL BOAT COMPANY 506 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


























HIGHEST GRADE GENUINE WAFFENFABRIK SPORTING MAUSERS 
The World’s Standard 








No. 2—Western Model, saddle rifle, like cut. Fancy stock to 
end of muzzle; 20 inch barrel; flat bolt; cleaning rod in butt; 
strong, accurate and dependable $60. No. 1—Fancy stock with horn cap, 24 ine h 
half Octagon tapered barrel, with raised matted rib; the last word in a fancy 
sporting arm $50. No. 3—Plain stock, 24 inch round tapered barrel; a rifle for 
service; a wonderful value at rong Hair triggers for No. 1 and No. 2 $2.50 extra. 





A fine leather adjustable sling is attached to each rifle without extra charg These ® fine rifles are correctly chambere. ur 
30-06 U. S. Govt. cartridge. They are brand new—made of the finest mate eiata, and the | werkuuasanin is of the t ts 
hand fitted. Each rifle star gauged v sae thoroughly tested. These rifles also chambered for 7 and 8 MM. We} n 
Model in 8 MM only, with doubie trigger, at spec wag per of $47. 50. Will ship C O. D. subject to examination, of 
$5.00 Money order. If cash in full is se nt we pack 25 rtridges free. Seud M. O, express check, tified per k, 
and immediate shipment guaranteed. These rifies will be much higher in price on passage of tariff | ‘tl Orde yr now. Circular 


on request. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., Authorized Agents 
(Formerly Brown & Kimball) 38 South Street, BOSTON, MASS. 




















a Darrow Steel Boat 


On Your Vacation Take iin 
» et 











Our WORLD FAMOUS Sectional Boats are the 
only practical and safe portable boats on the 
market. Twenty-five sizes. Any size easily ¢ yo 
ried by Auto. All sizes ship by Express | | 
regular merchandise rate. Take a SECTION AL picture s in natura colors. 
BOAT with you and make sure that your outing | Set of 25 for 75 cents. 

. - " , ea lkew y ¢ se | _ - 

ecto tg, nS - — sai = rrse Send 15 cents for complete 


CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST | art pictures. 


We also build Motorboats, Rowboats, Duck- 
boats, Canoes and special designs. 


DARROW STEEL BOAT CO. 


26§Clinton St., Albion, Michigan 


For the 


recognize the native birds from these large 


Camp, Home or School, 
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Learn to 


On paper 7x9. 


catalog of famous 








LEITZ Binoculars 


For Yachting, Flying, Racing, 
Travel, Hunt, Theatre 


Leitz Binoculars are Precision Instruments 





made with the same excellence as shown in our world fa- 
mous microscopes. The success of Leitz Prismatic Binocu- 
lars has compelled the enlargement of both staff and shops. 
Hence you can readily obtain from your own dealer the 
Supreme Binocular—the one that you have always wanted. 





Adjustuble to distance between the eyes 


E.LEITZ 


\ NEWYORK / 


Large Field of View 
Pronounced Relief Effect 
Mechanically Perfect 





60 East 10th St. 


Strong Light Transmitting Power 
Remarkably Sharp Definition 
Dustproof—dampprooi—compact 























All Big Game 
Hunters. 


If you are considering a trip to this won- 
derful Paradise, we would be pleased to 
advise you regarding the proper care of 
your trophies. 

Our experience in mounting African Big 
Game extends back over twenty years, both 
in America and abroad. We have the 
largest and most complete plant in the 
United States for the tanning of skins and 
expert mounting of trophies. 

Our free catalog, showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life, will impress upon 
you what a lifetime devoted to artistic taxi- 
dermy can accomplish. Write for it today. 


JONAS BROS. inc runniens 


1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 





F | L M Ss Mail to us. One day service. 
A-1 work gtd. Moderate price. 
Prints made. Scientific camera 


DEVELOPED 
repairing. Photo Supplies. 


RADIUM STUDIO No. 18 847 Belmont, CHICAGO 

















eS CNS 
- ROWBOATS 
Waa isinoats 
re MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 


Please state what you are interestedin 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1221 Ellis Ave. | PESHTIGO, WIS. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can be sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users :— 
HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 
It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this. 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply -you. 
You know your gun is clean—if 
you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bungalow, 
Garage 
Nobetter, more economical or bril 
liant light made. Clean, oderless 
WOLF SAFETY 
CARBIDE LAMPS 
Every one guaranteed. Prices: 
859c-$7.50; 301-$3.50; 871-$6.00; 
298-$6.00. Table and other lamps 
from $1.50 up. Write for illus- 
trated circular L-7. 
Dealers Inquiries Invited 
WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO., (Mfrs.) 
224 Taaffe Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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until his arms itched; and along about 12 
o’clock noon he changed his tactics and sub- 
stituted a worm. It could hardly have 
touched the water until a fish had it engulfed 
in his jaws; and when the hook came up, it 
had on it a white perch that weighed—no, 
we guessed him to weigh—three pounds. 

Now, anybody who knows anything at all 
about fish knows that a white perch weighing 
close to three pounds is a thing which comes 
pretty close to the ideal of good eating— 
which is equivalent to saying that each of 
the party was straining for the worm can as 
soon as the catch became known to him. 

To trim a long tale short, let me say that 
before 12:30 that day our party had regis- 
tered seven of those white perch, the small- 
est one about a pound and a half, and the 
largest about three pounds. 

We had dinner about 2 o’clock. As a pre- 
liminary action to it we cleaned those flat 
fish and cut them in:two pieces from nose 
to tail. We fried the bacon strips in the hot 
skillet over an open fire and laid the strips 
on a newspaper. Our flat pieces of fish, 
previously rolled in meal, salt and pepper, 
was then put into that hot bacon grease, 
where they remained until they were brown. 
The next step was to take them out and put 
them -near the strips of bacon to cool a bit. 

There is no need of dwelling longer. 
There is no better meal on earth (I'll back 
this statement with all my possessions—a 
gun, a kodak and a typewriter) than fish 
you have caught yourself, bacon (browned 
to a crisp), buns and coffee—cooked in a 
minnow bucket. We had reached the cli- 
max of the day. The only thing to dull the 
glow of good fellowship was the fact that 
fourteen pieces divided by four wouldn’t 
come out even—and two of those fellows 
were short one piece of fish. We flipped a 
coin. I for one didn’t feel good for a week 

[ was one of the two who lost! 

We've taken a good many trips since then, 
most of them only day’s outings. We’ve had 
in our parties all kinds of people, from 
tobacco twisters to school teachers. We've 
never failed to take that frying pan since 
that day, and we’ve never heard a protest 
from either tobacco twisters or school 
teachers because we have taken it. They’re 
frying-pan converts! J. ArtHuR Dunn. 

Neb. 





Strong Medicine 
The coyote has strong “medicine” against 
me. I have never been able to kill one with 
a bullet, and the last one I poisoned cost 


the ranch two dogs and the house cat. How 
“61° ” “ ” 

potent the “kick” in the “home brew” is can 

be sensed from the following incidents: 


I had been waiting for a wagon to take me 
to the ranch house when a squirrel yipped 
in alarm and I turned to see a coyote within 
fifty yards of me watching the squirrel. I 
drew a bead on his shoulder and got a mis- 
fire—the only one with that rifle in many 
thousand shots. I had remained on guard 
while a companion went around a point in 
the canyon to look at some points that might 
harbor a deer. About the time he was due 
to come back around the point a coyote 
stepped into the trail in direct line with the 
corner around which my companion must 
come. Riding with my brother-in-law, I saw 
a coyote standing under a tree and got off 
to shoot it. He assured me it was not a coy- 
ote, but a dead branch that had fallen, as 
he had seen it many times. I got back on 
the horse, and as I did so the “log” ran 
around behind the tree. Had one cornered 
in an angle of a big rock and had fired at 
it and missed. It jumped into a hole in the 
rock and I sent a bullet into the hole after 
it, only to find that the hole was a cave that 
had an exit on the other side of the rock. 
Wash. S. O. BLopcetTrT. 


Learn from the clock; it nasses.the time 
by keeping its hands busy. 


Only a Dog 


My eyes grow dim, but I seem to see 

The wastes, where the Arctic winds blow free. 
They say when the breath of a dog is done 
That he'and the clay of his grave are one— 

A lie I say, for there is no end 

So long as he lives in the heart of a friend 


—Ester BirpsaLL DARLING 
BALDY OF NOME IS DEAD 


If unflinching courage, unwavering pur- 
pose and a resolute faithfulness to do his 
duty are the atributes of a hero, then, not- 
withstanding that at least one life has been 
saved, Baldy has earned a hero’s reward. 

Only a dog! And yet what a dog! 

Not only did he have the heart and cour- 
age and strength to lead seven successive 





races across that grueling 418-mile course in 
the Alaskan Skeepstakes, but he gave his 
own attributes to twenty-six of his shaggy 
sons, who on the battlefields of France could 
emulate their sire’s deeds and show the same 
courage as he showed on the ice fields of 
Alaska. 

Notice of the death of Baldy has traveled 
from California to Alaska and to the capitol 
of France. 


Only a dog, did you say? 


Camp Roosevelt—Builder of Boys 


“Directed work, directed play, directed 
recreation, all done in a way that lets a boy 
develop his own initiative and his own facul- 
ties for any of these three,” is the way Maj. 
I’. L. Beals, commandant, explains the way 
boys are trained at Camp Roosevelt, which 
is located near LaPorte, Ind. 

Here, for a period of six weeks of intensive 
play and study, boys spend a happy, care: 
free life out in the open, close to nature, al 
the while receiving instruction in the princi- 
ples of democracy, in the meaning of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to country and flag, and in 
self-reliance, initiative and leadership. 

Camp Roosevelt is the only boys’ camp 
coming under the auspices of a board of 
education. It is the only philanthropic or- 
ganization catering to all American lads, an 
not to a select few. 

A splendid program is operated, including 
military instruction, physical exercises, bas- 
ketball, baseball, swimming, target practice 
and other sports. The evening entertainment 
includes movies, stunt nights by the com- 
panies, lectures by well-known business men, 
and campfires. 
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$1250 South Bend Reel $990 


Genuine South Bend Anti-Backlash Cast- 
ing Reel—guaranteed not to backlash, snarl 
or tangle. Reel stops running instant bait 
hits water. Thumbs itself. Makes experts of ama- 
teurs. Beautifully made of Liberty Silver. Ivaroid 
grip, adjustable jew- 
eled spool caps. Quad- 
ruplemultiplying gear- 
ing. Capacity, 100 yds. 
Guaranteed indefi- 
nitely. Regular 
~ price, $12.50. 
Our bargain 
price, $9.90. 


$750 Steel Casting Rod $4 80 


Steei Casting Rod—5 and 6 1-2 ft. lengths. Three 
4 joints; enameled black. Double grip handle, extra 
fine quality. Mounted throughout with extra large, 
wide crystal agate guides set in highly nickeled silver 
m ts, with large crystal agate offset top to match. Finest 
. materialsa d workmanship. Packed in partitioned, high 
quality, flarnel bar. A wonderful bargain! Regular price, 
$7.50. ‘Our bargain price, $4.80. 


FREE $1.50 Steel Tackle Box 

Handsome, galvanized, rust- 
proof, black enameled. Partitioned into compart- 
ment . Locks. inside dimensions, 11 x § 1-4 x 2 1-4. 
Reg lar prive, $1. nt free fi 7 order Reel and Cast- 
ing Pod. $21. 50 tng only $14.70. Order now and save 
$6.80. Reel or Casting Kod Ried alone if you wish. 


Send No Money 


Our prices below wholesale. Simply y post- 
man, plus few cents postage. Examine carefully. 
If not as represented, return to usand we refund your 
morey. Oreer either or both of these smashing bargains 
now—whi.e they last. 


: ANCO SALES CO. 
Dept. 92, 513 East 43rd St., Chicago, IIl. 

















































se Full-Size Tent That You 

Can Carry in Your Pocket 
Sportsman's COMPAC tent rolls 4x 16in. Weighs 
3% lbs. Sleeps 2. Pitches without poles. Guaranteed 
waterproof, snakeproof, bugproof. Tent and floor com- 
bined. Write for catalog of this and other 


co M PA © Touring 
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At least 12 miles to the 
gallon of gas—that’s what 
you get with the Lock- 
wood-Ash Rowboat Motor. 

Reasonable first cost, low 
operating cost and many 
years of life make the L-A 
a most economical motor to 
run. And at alltimes you'll 
find the L-A speedy, easy 
to operate and reliable. 
Write for full particulars. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR 
COMPANY 
2209 Jackson St., Jackson, Mich. 


'OCKWOOD- 


“i = MARINE @ Exaines - 


The L-A Magneto 
+8 ectra powerful, 
i} makes for 
sure performance, 
Gnd ease in start- 
‘9. Magneto and 
engine are rever- 


sible, 


| taining a license. 


‘|| 





BULLETIN 
American Game 


Protective Assn. 
“MORE GAME” 











R. P. HOLLAND, Eprror 


Progressive Game Legislation 
The last legislature of New York State passed 
a bill that the sportsmen have been advocating 


for many years. While possibly not so far- 
reaching as the Pennsylvania alien law, it will 
practically prevent unnaturalized citizens from 


hunting in New York state. 

Briefly, the law provides that every man ap- 
plying for a hunting license must furnish the 
usual information, and in addition thereto must 
tell where he was born, and, if a foreign-born, 
naturalized citizen, he must produce his natura)- 
ization papers before a license can be issued him 
by the town, city or county clerk, whose duty 
it is to issue such licenses. 

The bill provides further that it shall be un- 
lawful for any unnaturalized, foreign-born per- 
son resident in the United States to hunt any 
wild bird or animal in New York state except 
under special license issued directly by the Con- 
servation Commission, and to that end it is made 
unlawful for any unnaturalized, foreign-born per- 
son resident in the United States within New 
York state to own or possess a shotgun or rifle. 


| The special license provided to be issued direct 


by the Conservation Commission leaves a loop- 
hole for the granting of licenses to responsible 
persons who will not violate the law and who 
can demonstrate that they are doing more than 
their share to protect and increase the game. 

Any person violating this section forfeits such 
gun to the state of New York. The presence of 
a shotgun or rifle in a building, tent or camp 
of any description within the state, occupied or 
controlled by an_ unnaturalized, foreign-born 
resident, is prima facie evidence that the gun 
is owned or controlled by such unnaturalizea 
resident. 

The best part of this law is that section re- 
quiring naturalized, foreign-born citizens to pre- 
sent their naturalization papers before a license 
can be issued to them. If those issuing licenses 
will insist upon this procedure, a big proportion 
of our alien hunters will be prevented from ob- 
The sportsmen of this country 
are united in their belief that any man who 
wishes to avail himself of the advantages here 
for sport in the field should be interested sut- 
ficiently in this country to become a citizen. 

A movement is on foot at the present time in 
Michigan to do away with the description of the 
licensee which must be written on state hunting 
licenses, and in place thereof simply have the 
thumb print of the owner of the license. The 
New York Central Railroad requires all com- 
muters to have their photograph pasted on a 
folder containing their commutation ticket to 
prevent the transfer of these tickets. Likewise, 
the thumb print on a hunting license might be 
advisable, but we think it should be used in 


addition to the general description and not in 
lieu thereof. 5 ; 
All such legislation is, aimed at the hunter 


from the south of Europe, who has shown him- 


self most destructive to the wild life of this 
country, especially our song birds. The de- 
scription furnished by one of these fellows will 
answer very nicely for the next ninety- nine 
therefore, a thumb print which cannot be forged 
would greatly facilitate the wardens’ work in 
preventing a dozen or so of these men from 


operating on one state hunting license. 





Fish or Canned Corn 


We have published several notes about the 
proposed dramage of marsh land bordering the 
upper Mississippi. A bill is now before Congress 
to extend the present drainage district from 
Rock Island, Ill., to St. Paul, Minn. If this is 
done, we aze told, it will mean that the United 
States Government will put up $2 to the pro- 
moters’ $1 really to destroy a great resource. 

The Winnishiek Bottoms along the Mississippi 
River between De Soto, Wis., and Lynxville, 
Wis., constitute a tract of about 13 ,000 acres 
A company is already being promoted to drain 
this area and convert the bottoms into farm land. 
Unless some check is placed on the activities of 
promoters and others interested in these projects 
for financial gain, it will only be a short time 
until all the lowlands, marshes and lakes border- 
ing the Father of Waters will be diked and 
growing cereals that in dollars and cents will 
not begin to produce the food value of the fish 
and game crops that these areas are now pro- 
ducing. 

The areas mentioned above constitute one of 
the greatest breeding places for fish in the United 
States. Continue this policy and the man who 
likes fish to eat will soon have to be satisfied 
with canned corn. 





A Joy To Campers! ! 


All the fascination of cooking over an open 
fire—plus the convenience of a kitchen range 
-is yours with 






TRACE MARK BEG STEREO 


Can be set up anywhere 
in one minute. Two part 
stake fitted with adjustable 
racks for meats, skillet, 
pots and pans. Racks can 
be raised, lowered or turn- 
ed as desired and stay in 
positicn without setscrews 
or lugs. 


Compact! Portable ! 


Weighsonlysevenpounds. 
Fits snugly in small con- 
tainer. Easily carried in 
hiker’s pack, under auto 
seat or in bottom ofcanoe. 
Guaranteed against break- 
age or defects. 


Ask Your Dealer: 


If he cannot supply you, we will ship anywhere in 
U S. or Canada, parcel post paid, on receipt of price. 


$3.50 in U.S. $4.00 in Canada 


CAMPFIRE MFG. CO., 
1036B Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


NES 
W Bk HUNTING 


—- 


A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. 





Made 


of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 


nel, has rubberized lining, which 

makes it abso.utely waterproof. 

Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 

band to be pulled down over 

ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
outdoors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.50. Write for booklet of 


other styles, including Auto Caps. 
Beware of Imitations. Look-for Label In every Car 


jo not send per- 
sonal check 


Mention size 


wanted and your 
dealer's name. 


PRICE 
$2.50 


Jept. A 
JONES HAT COMPANY 





ST. JOSEPR 
MISSOURD 
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This Outing 








} Satisfaction 
Shirt As Guaranteed 
Illustrated "| Or Money 
Prepaid i Prometly 
Only $3.50 Refunded 


A Real Outing 
Shirt 


Complete your outing equipment with 
this strong, twilled khaki shirt. Cut 
extra large to permit perfect freedom. 
roomy pockets; in fact, 
that the 


Mailed prepaid to 


Has two large, 


every convenience outdoor 


man appreciates. 
point in U. S. upon receipt of 
order for $3.50. Or send $10 


three shirts and Give 


any 
money 
for save 50c. 


size with order. 


OUTERS SHIRT CO. 
1521 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








MIL FLEX 


The new flexible back Hack Saw 
Blades, made of Tungsten Steel. 
Particularly recommended 
for the use of Electricians and 
Plumbers for cutting Bx, Flexible 
Conduit, Tubing, Thin Sheet 
Metals, etc. 


M. L. FOSS, Distributor, 
1729 California St., 


Denver, Colo. 











WATERPROOF NON-FRAYABLE 
WINGED TROUT FLIES 





INDESTRUCTIBLE WINGS 
B. WATERFOUL FEATHERS 
C. HIGHEST QUALITY 
TESTED HOOKS 
D. SELECTED HACKLES 
E. HIGHEST QUALITY GuT 
. HAND MADE 









If your dealer canont supply you write us today. 
WRIGHT & McGILL 


21 Clayton Bldg. Denver, Colo. 





SNAKE LORE 














Conducted by W. A. Bevan 


My observations on the sex of snakes are 
partly second-hand, but until I am proved abso- 
lutely wrong by first-hand observation, I can 
privately hold to my views on the subject. If 
Lincoln County in “Billy-the-Kid’’ days—is still 
living, he might be able to say something in 
behalf of my views on the sex of rattlesnakes 
being indicated by the shape of the rattles. I 
do know that snakes with tapered rattles are 
more often found around dens where young 
rattlers seem to be plentiful, and that rattles so 
shaped are shriller in tone, and that the sound 

» by them carries much farther than that 
by a set of rattles all the same size or 





nearly so. Now, as to my suggested target prac- 


tice at the heads of swimming snakes, the term 
“harmless snake’ is rather vague in this con- 
nection non-venomous 1S a more correct term, 


In actual practice the Florida coral snake is al- 


most harmless, tho highly venomous. Now, most 
American-made watersnakes are non-venomous, 
but when it comes to destroying the musical 
little frogs, song birds and many species of fish 
and their eggs, most of them are anything but 
harmless. I object to the habit of four-foot 


watersnakes coming alongside a boat moored in 
two-ioot water, and suddenly poking a foot of 
their length out of the water right at you; or 
for certain other species to try and drop off a 
slanting log just at the same moment your boat 
drifts under said log. Of course, the suggested 
target practice may be the result of prejudice, 
but I think it does as little harm as any target 
practice that may be had at living targets. As 
to the snake staff illustrated, let me suggest one 
of larger size and greater length made of poplar 
or cedar instead of oak. The method of attach- 
ing the strap with two %-inch screws to wood 
as susceptible to heat and moisture as oak is 
open to serious criticism, and the whole thing 
seems to me a rather flimsy affair for collecting 
rattlers of the five-foot-plus class. Of course, 
those who go afield to collect record snakes can 
have different ideas as to equipment same as 
those who “‘collect’’ record bears and bass. Per- 
haps before the snakes begin to crawl I may 
send you a model of what I think an “all- 
around” snake staff should be like.—Chris L. 
Adair, Casper, Wyo. 


Answer.—If you thought you detected an im- 
patient note in my previous letter to you, I as- 
sure you it was because I was compelled to 
write very tersely owing to the manifest impos- 
sibility of devoting very much time to written 
discussions of comparatively unimportant mat- 
ters. I think Mr. McGuire always has more 
material than he can use in the many depart- 
ments of Outdoor Life, and he has very little 
space to spare for extensions of ‘‘Snake Lore.” 


The fact that snakes with tapered rattles are 
found in numbers in same localities as many 
young snakes indicates that which is obvious. 


Living conditions which favor the rapid growth 
of the individual are also favorable to the pro- 
duction and development of many young. A 
rattlesnake which grows rapidly during the first 
two years of its life will have a well tapered 
rattle whether it be male or female. Whatever 
Mr. John Owens might have to say concerning 
the sex of snakes will not carry much weight 
if his work in the zoological field did not cover 
dissection and histology. One cannot determine 
the number of ganglion cells in_a snake’s spine 
by the way it parts its hair. The snake strap 
I described is one which I have used for several 
years, and I have used similar straps on poison- 
ous snakes from every part of the world where 
there are any during the twenty years I have 
been a student of herpetology. f my strap is 
not safe and efficient the fact will probably be 
detected some day. All_ the above might appear 
very meanly put, but I assure you that it 1s 
only put that way because we are both going 
to be pretty much at sea until we are aware of 
each other’s comprehension of the technical side 
of herpetology. If you ever come to Denver 


look me_up and we can discuss all you are in- 
terested in in much less time than we can write 
it.—W. 


A. Bevan. 










Camp out in any weather—save 
hotel bills. Two can sleep comfort- 
ably in the Foldaway Ford Bed. 
Ready for use in4min. Doesn'tin- 
jure Ford. Sedan and touring car 
models, $14.50. SEND NO MONEY 
—-just pay postman. Money back 
Live sales opportunity for avon. 4 Order today from 


agents and dealers. Write OUTERS EQUIPMENT CO. 


or wire for an agency pro- 
position. 832 Mayer Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Breakfast or Lunch in the Open Air! 


in the woods or on the highway, for vaca- 
tions, week-end trips or picnics, with auto- 
mobile, canoe or horseback, use a 


HANDY OUTING STOVE 


and have a meal fit for a king! 

Uses as fuel, E. Z. LITE FIRE START- 
ERS, which are made of the finest pit- 
burned charcoal. Intense heat—and your 
fire’s ready in three minutes. No rain or 
wind can put it out. No kindling. No 
dangerous oil or vapor. 

Stove is made of heavy galvanized iron, 
size 914x514x4%4 inches. To increase 
cooking surface put two or more stoves 
together. 

and receive postpaid one Handy 


Send only $2 Outing Stove and three E. Z. Lite 
Fire Starters. Additional Starters, 6 for $1.00. Getone NOW, so 
that when you're ready to start, you will simply need to tuck 
your stove in your automobile, canoe or motorboat, and be 
off! 


E. Z. FIRE STARTER CO. 


DEPT. L. JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 











GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
AMMUNITION 


COLT AUTOMATICS 


£2 Cal. Coit Automatic................... $25.00 
26 Cal. Colt Automate. —.—............. 16.00 
.32 and .380 Colt Automatic_-__.-..-...---. 18.75 
.45 Cal., Model 1917, U. S. Army; uses 

Ct 6 BOUIN, 5 ci saasecnkncacesees 36.50 
.38 Cal. Colt Army special__...........--- 23.75 
.45 Cal. Colt, Gov’t Model, Auto____-.__-- 25.00 


SMITH & WESSON REVOLVERS 
.88 Cal. Model 1905, Military and Police; 


chambered for special cartridges -_-__. $27.75 
AMMUNITION (Per 100) (Freshly Loaded) 
: eee S560 ‘COR ese 3.00 
cS eee hl 3.50 
.3803 Ross-Enfield 6.50 765mm Luger_-... 3.50 
6.5mm Mau. Short 7.50 9mm_--....--.--.. 4.50 
8mm Mauser-.--- 6.50 768mm._....:.... 4.00 


6.5mm Mannlicher 7.50 .45 Colt Auto_... 3.50 
Field Glasses—Officers 8 power, price_.._. $15.00 


WALL TENTS (White) 
x7, 19 Ossciice -.$ 9.00 9x9, 10 oz., Duck...817.00 
Tat, 23 Ohsev< 11.00 9x12, 10 0z., Duck.. 20.00 
7x9, 12 oz 2.765 Fly Extra, 46 Tent price. 
All tents are furnished complete with poles, stakes, ropes, 
etc. Well made and brand new. 








We can save you money on anything you need. 
Anew PRICE LIST ato gd the press—write for 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP 


88 B Chambers St, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We Save You 50 % 


Your choice of 


ANDARD MAKES, 
UNDERWOOD. 0 Cc. 


AL, SILE L. 
REMINGTON, etc, 
Process.’ 


Self-starting 
b: aon Famou ous ** Young 
me go annew, Lowest aus 
wi + 
me paymen or Feat — stock “i bry 














Goin Fishin? 


Then read what Irvin 8. Cobb, celebrated hum- 

oust has written in the introduction to Heddon’s 

catal Og of bait casting tackle. Rods, reels. 

and baits beautifully illustrated in color. Send 
‘or it today. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiae, Michigan 

Wa. Croft & Sons, Ltd, , Toronto, Exclusive Canadian Agents 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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You! 


DELIVERED 


Made of Shedpel Khaki—double front and 
seat—windproof and water resistant. 
They look well, fit well, and as to wear— 
the following testimonial tells the story: 
Knowles, Calif. 
May 15, 1922 
C. C. Filson Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Dear Sir:— 
Enclosed find stamps for lacings for breeches. I 
bought them of you at Seattle stove in 1919 and good 
for another pair of lacings. Iam sure getting some 
wear out of them. I wore them 6 months steady, 
and two trips of 3 months each in the mountains, 


hunting and fishing. Am starting on the Ist of 
June for another 3 month trip. 


W. C. KERSLAKE. 
Send waist measure, only. Our catalog 
No. 5 shows many outdoor garments 
that will interest you. It’s free. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1011 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 














70 POUNDS OF FISH 
Bass, Pike and Pickerel 
Caught in Two Days 


By Jos. Perolini and family 
on Lake Champlain at High- 
gate Springs, Vt., on 

ROACH’S CASTING FLIES 


“The perfect Bass lure”’ 


The Fly That Casts Like a Plug 
for Bait Casting and Trolling 












Made in oz. and %4 oz. Weights 


At your dealer’s or direct from us 
75 cents each. Send for pamphiet 
explaning this unique lure. 


THE ROACH BAIT CO. 
162 Barre St. Montpelier, Vermont 


SAVE 


(4659 to 15 


ui We guarantee to save you money 

on new, full weight, fine quality 

tents. Hundreds of auto own- 

ers are profiting by our low prices. Buy direct from us— 

fon't pay more. The wonderful Moto-Tent shown has fam- 
is PRESERVO waterproofed and mildewproof KHAKI duck 
p; 2 large shutter type screened windows; sewed in floor; 

& wall next tocar anda wide flap to go over top of car. 
sect and bug proof. Complete with ropes and stakes. No 
les needed. Size, 7x7 ft. $14.66, 25 lbs. ; 7x10, $17.86, 
lbs. Other auto tents $6.60 and up. 


SLEEP 


In Your Auto—> 


\ new, greatly improved, ex- 

ptionally comfortable, full y 

ze sagless bed for two. Put & 

) in3 minutes. Fits any 5 or 7 passenger $ 45 

uring car from Ford to Packard or can be 

ed in tent or house. Camp anywhere—put 

p curtains and be as cozy as at home. Saves you $4 to $8 
® night—price $11.45. Made of finest material and will last 

r years. Rolls up, 7x36 inches, wt. 28 lbs. Order direct 
from this ad and include postage. If you are not entirely 
satisfied upon examination, return at once and we will re- 

FREE Booklet. 











fund the price you paid. 
AMERICAN CAMP EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. C, 
700 So. Crawford Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 


CONTEST 
CLOSES 


Outdoor Life’s First Sub- 
scription Contest has closed, and we 


Annual 


are ready to announce the winner. 
The competition proved to be a won- 
derful success, bringing as it did a 
large addition to our already swelling 
subscription list. Nearly every state 


in the Union was represented by at 
least one contestant for prize honors. 
Ninety-eight enterprising American 
sportsmen competed, and altho pro- 
vision was made for but one winner, 
all the others will be given premiums 
(to be selected by themselves) ap- 
proximating in value 50 per cent of 
the amount of money turned in by 
them. Thus everyone will be made 
happy over the outcome, and besides, 
the experience of each of these con- 
testants in mixing with their friends 
on such a pleasant errand has been 
valuable and educational. We doubt 
if one of them would forego the pleas- 
ure that he (or she) enjoyed or give 
up their premium for twice its value. 


In our announcements on this con- 
test during the past six months we 
offered the winner (the one turning 
in the greatest number of cash sub- 
scriptions to Outdoor Life from Jan. 
1 to June 1, 1922) a choice between 
a two weeks’ hunting trip in any state 
of the Union, Ontario, Quebec or New 
Brunswick, Canada, and a_ three 
weeks’ sojourn at one of our first-class 
American resorts. On the hunting 
trip we offered to pay all expenses 
from the time the winner left the out- 
fitting point (including guide, food, 
tents, horses, etc.) until the return to 
the outfitting point—a period of two 
weeks. In addition we agreed to buy 
the hunting license and railroad and 
Pullman tickets. On the recreational 
trip we offered to pay for the board 
and room for three weeks, and also 
the transportation charges, including 
Pullman. 


The winner has been informed of 
his success, and as soon as he decides 
which form of trip he desires, and to 
what state he shall go, we shall im- 
mediately plan to take the best care 
of him. 


The Committee’s Report: 


Denver, Colo., June 6, 1922. 


We have examined all the records 
in the Outdoor Life Subscription Con- 
test described above, and find that the 
winner of this contest is 


HARRY SCHAMELL 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Frank A. Ellis, Jr., 
D. L. Mechling, 
Chauncey Thomas. 
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Here’s a Real 
Vacation 


\\ if you want to really enjoy your va- 


cation this year, getthisOUTODOOR 
Portable Cottage, and “‘live like a 
king”, in your own private home, 
with all the conveniences a summer 
home could give—a roomy, comfort- 
able cozy cottage, completely 
screened in—full protection against 
heat and storm—an‘ideal summer 
home in every respect. 


TRADE MARK REG 





OUTODOOR Portable Cottages are made 
in various sizes. The construction is of 
wood frames, covered with best grade, 
waterproofed canvas. It has a double 
roof, with inside and outside curtains. 
The outside curtains may be extended as 
awnings, and serve to close up the cot- 
tage in stormy weather. 

OUTODOOR Cottages are made up in 
panels, and anyone can easily erect them 

Assemble the roof on the ground, push it 
up, insert the wall sections, fasten all 
Parts together, and move in. Thousands 
are being used everywhere—at golf clubs, 
resorts, etc. 

10'x12" OU TODOOR Cottage, as illus- 
trated, packed ready for shipment—$140. 
Sectional floor, $25.00 extra. Also made 
with wooden walls, instead of canvas, 
and with kitchenette attachment. Write 
for complete description. 

















OUTODOOR 

TOURING TENT 
Made of first grade 
waterproof canvas. Can 
be carried onthe running 
board. 
with telescope poles, 
stakes, guys, and chafing 
bag, $30.00. 


Price complete, 






OUTODOOR WEEK- 
END AUTO TENT 
Can be carried on run- 
ning board. Price com- 
plete, with telescope 
poles, stakes and guys, $10.50. 


U. S$. Tent and Awning Company 


E. P. Neumann, Pres. C. B. Leffert, Vice-Pres. 
E. R. Litsinger, Vice-Pres. G. J. Pilkington, Treas, 


‘C 221 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
<I wy, ee) 






Just write: 





“T saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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PARKER GUN 


All Through the Summer 


there is keen enjoyment 
to be found in bringing 
down the “clay birds” 


with an “Old Reliable” 
Parker. 


Single and double barrel models; at your 
dealer's, or made to your specifications. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. du Bray, Box 102, San Francisco 
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At New Reduced Prices—Save Half 


Complete tourists outfits. Tents, , wearing 
apparel, Shoes, Blankets, New / 
and used Army Goods at money 
saving prices. Send atonce for 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
Full line of tents, made from heavy 

duck. Used army clothes 


suitable for, knockabout. nd your 
ress. A postal will do. 


Carnie-Goudle Company, 
| Dept. 614 Mansas City, Mo. / 








Tents, Cots, Blankets, 
Haversacks, Mess Kits, Hunting 
Knives, Canteens, Bugles, Boots, 
Leggins, Shirts, Pants, and other 
supplies for sportsmen. “‘If the 
Army used it, it’s here.”” Write 

for free copy. 

ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY +. 
Dept. “D”, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 
































ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 


Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for- 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes 
or stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones And never a bit of 
ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain mat- 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style. 

You’ll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURISTS —Scnd for catalog on the ‘‘Auto"’ Air Bed, 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
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BOOK ON | 
EXPERT 


DOG DISEASES! § Taxidermists and Furriers 


Mailed Free to and how to feed. | M. R. MOHR & Co. 
any address by |} H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 
the Author 129 West 24th St., New York 























120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








POWER PRISMATIC 


BINOCULARS 


Don’t fail to send for complete 
list of world’s finest prismatic 
binoculars and special trial offer. 


Read This 











P Enterprise Distributing Co. 
Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped to 16 E. 3rd St. . 


Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, SCs | CINCINNATI . OHIO 














Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 80c; Size 10, 90c; Size 


Size 10, 60c; Size 8, 65c per dozen. 
WM. J. HACKMEIER 


8, $1.00 per dozen. TAXIDERMIST 
Catalogue of Flies, oe Rods, Reels, Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Lines, etc., Post ree. Rugs 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 
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U.S. ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, 1 900 


Good as new, all in perfect condition, inside barrel bright 
Thousands of people say ‘‘Just as good as the best rifle in the world.’’ Just out of 
Government Arsenal. Cal. 30. Blank and Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20. Government Carbines, Cal. 
$3.50. Shotguns, $4.50 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 22, 1627 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















PRE see Chaamtebehip 


Will Be “Open to All Amateurs” Instead 
Only State Champions 

The chief of all the championship events to 
be decided next September during the Grand 
American Handicap Trapshooting Tournament at 
Atlantic City will, of course, be the one that 
decides, for the succeeding year, the title of 
amateur champion of North America at singles 
targets. 

For the past eight years the champion has 
been arrived at by bringing together at the 
G. A. H. meeting the winners of all the several 
state championships. A special event was made 
for the purpose of arriving at ‘“‘the champion o 
champions.” All stood at 16 yards; ‘the hess 
three years the competition was at 200 targets 

This year the American Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation has thrown the event “open to all ama 
teurs,” going back to the conditions which pre- 
vailed the seven years prior to 1914, with this 
exception, however, that the distance will be 16 
yards instead of 18 yards as it used to be. The 
number of targets, 200 per man. 

While the recent competitions have been 
popular from a spectacular point of view, the 
outcome of such competition did not always 
bring with it a firm conviction that the winner 
was necessarily the best in the country. While 
we regret the passing of the competition among 
champions of the various states and the divisions 
of Canada, because of its many good qualities, 
we liked the old style of “Open To All Ama- 
teurs” much better, and expect the reversion to 
the previous conditions to meet with general 


approval. 


It would seem, however, as if it might be best 
to put a limit on a man’s qualifications for the 
privilege of entering the race. For instance, to 
be eligible to take part in the event a man had 
to have an average of 90 per cent or better. 
By so doing, the management might be protect- 
ing the chance of some real contender who 
might otherwise be eliminated from all possible 
chance of victory by being sandwiched in a 
squad between two veritable dubs. 


The Season’s Amateur Average 


Only a shooter at the traps can know the 
strain of the-task and the fortitude required to 
continue shooting thruout the season at the clip 
that will land one at the top with a score en- 
titling one to the honor of being the season’s 
amateur average winner among the list of 15,000 
trapshooters in the United States. 

The following are the season’s average winners 
for the years since 1908: 





Year Name Shot at Broke Pct. 
1908 C. M. Powers........ 5690 5583 .9460 
ine 63; SS. Youre... 4730 4498 -9509 
1910 ye a TE ac sacieas 4280 4164 .9728 
1911 W. S. Spencer........ 2100 2022 .9628 
1912 Wm. Ridley............ 800 767 .9587 
1018 Bart Lewis.............. 6080 5811 .9557 
1914 W. Henderson........ 2050 1981 .9663 
1915 W. Henderson........ 2800 2731 .9753 
1916 Fred Harlow.......... 2010 1964 .9771 
1917 W. H. Heev............ 2050 1997 .9741 
1918 F. M. Troeh....... ... 6845 6655 .9722 
1019 Mark Afie ........... 2920 2856 -9780 
1920 F. M. Troeh.......... S880 8660 9752 
1921 Art Risser .. ocsssa Sa 2104 .9786 


It will be noted ‘that the scores have been 
slowly mounting, with but few breaks since 1908 
until today the winner must come very close to 
the perfect mark to win this honor. 

Who will be the 1922 winner? 


The Western Ace of Traps 


Two out of three takes the purse and estab- 
lished the record, droned the reteree. 

By all tokens of the sporting world, Rush 
Razee, professional trapshooter of Curtis, Bob 
is awarded the title of champion of the profes- 
sional trapshooters in the United States. 

In 1919 Rush Razee won first place in the 
country when he won the season’s professional 
average, and again in 1921 he again won the 
victory, but while he failed to land first place 
in 1920, he was not so very far behind, as he 
won the professional average on doubles. In 
1919 he also had the honor of being the only 
man recorded who has made a straight in a 300- 
target event—this at the Wyoming State Shoot 
held in Sheridan. At the Colorado State Cham- 
pion event in Denver, Colo., he finished with 
another straight, and at this tournament he also 
made a run of 307. 

In 1908 Rush Razee began to shoot as a pro- 
fessional with rifle, revolver and shotgun, and 
it was not until 1916 that he really began to 
show what he could do at the traps, and since 
that time his record is as follows: 





Year Shot at Broke Pct. 
| gl Ty EPR STR ISR St 2190 2114 9652 
Ss ES ee . 2400 2317 9654 
1918 . SSS Nctbds Sep 2231 .9700 
| ee eT 2078 9801 
1920 Baker SN pie ie 2950 2850 9661 
1921 siishipstucsheesduldnca 1838 9802 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisement 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month. 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 


_Tkin Fleas| 


on your instantly with ¢ 
Q-W MANGE & FLEA SOAP 
$1.00 per large can _ postpaid. 
One wash kills fleas, stops scratch- 
ing, cures skin disease, grows rich 





coat. Disinfects dog, destroys doggy 
odor, ma him clean, healthy, 
wholesome. other famous 





Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


FREE DoG BOOK 


on How to Feed and Train Dogs. 150 illustrations 
of Chains, Collars, Whips, Kennels, etc. Send for it. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








DOG SELLERS, dog buyers, if unfairly treated, 


we handle claims. International Collection 
Agency, Berry, Ky. 7-tf 
THOROLY broken beagle hounds; guaranteed 
good workers and not gun-shy; also partly 
broken. Warren S. Henderson, Downingtown, 
Pa. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—Puppies from coyote killing dogs, 

4% stag, 4 grey; sire and dam very speedy 
and gritty; never whipped and have killed 19 
and 30 coyotes each. H. R. Heyland, Route 2, 
Peabody, Kans. 7-1t 











Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 
Ranch Raised Puppies, Excel- 
lent Blood-Lines on approval 
at $50 and up 


GEORGE E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 











DOGS, HOUNDS—All kinds; Airedale 
trial; guaranteed; 100-page illustrated 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ae 

7-t 


BIRD 
terriers ; 
catalog 10c. 


B, Berry, Ky. 
FOR SALE—Two Chesapeake Bay bitches, 1 
year old, from thorobred registered stock, 
rked some, in fine healthy condition; paper 
for het 3 with each bitch. Cash price $35 
*h . W. Pifer, Box 113, Powell, Wyo. 7-1t 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice ro 
difference after a few doses, gists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


A L ITTER of pure-bred Irish setter pups—the 
_ kind that make bird dogs—$50. Send stamp. 
Mr R. H. Washburn, Montrose, Colo. 7-1t 


<EGISTERED pointer and setter puppies, well 
bred, good lookers, strong and healthy, 2 to 5 
nths old, $35-$75 each. Trained and experi- 
d shooting dogs and bitches, some bred 
es showing in whelp; prices $125-$500 each. 

te your wants. Ross Capps, Amite, La. 7-1t 
MONEY in raising coon hound pups. Buy an 
id-fashioned Southern coon hound bitch at a 
uced price from McLister Bros., Brigton, 
Also trained coon hounds and combina- 

m hunters. List 10 cents. 7-1t 
























CHAMPION HUMANE MUZZLE 
Permits dogs to eat and drink While muzzled, but lock 
automatically when the head is lifted. 


Small 
Plain Fancy 
$1.25 $1.75 
Large 
|} Plain Fancy 
$1.75 $2.00 


Not suitable for very 
small dogs. 


Humane Muzzle 
& Supply Co. 


198 R. Alliston St. 
Brighton, Mass. 











wm STIMULATING OllS° PINE FORESTS 
72 FLEAS*> MANGE_ 


useo ey me A.S.P.C.A oF new vorx city 
.35* at dealers ™, 


-ar direct 33a St Baooxtyy NY OF 








COON HOUNDS and combination fur hunters; 
free trial before you buy. 
trated catalog 10c. 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. Dk a 7-3t 
BROKEN pointers, pedigreed and unpedigreed 
coon and rabbit hounds. H. H. McGovney, 
Washington, C. H. Ohio. 7-1t 
TERRIERS, RAISED 


AIREDALE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Hunted on big game and ducks 











Such dogs in their pedigrees 
as Ch. Tintern Tip Top, Ch. Kenmare Conjuror, Oorang Line, 
etc., with brains and guts. Puppies $15.00 to $25.00. All 
eligible Write F. W. VON ELM, HIAWATHA. UTAH, 











AIREDALE PUPS, ‘registered, 4 ‘months old ; 
sired by Champion Tintern Tip Top. 
Gaylord, Boise, Idaho. = it 
GREYHOUND pups and bitches from registered 
champion stock. Spring Brook Farm, Little- 
ton, Mass. 7-1t 


BUCKHORN KENNELS 


Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock for sale 

at all times. 





Guarantee, Breeding, Saf, 

Delivery and Satisfactio,, 

INSURE YOUR DOG—Death from every 
cause; theft and disappearance. Lloyd’s Un 

derwriters, Dept. L, Springfield, II. 7T- it 


CHESAPEAKE puppies, natural 
three litters whelped May 25, 1922, 
splendid retrieving stock; dead grass (tan) 
color; nothing better; in fine healthy condition; 
papers for registration go with each puppy; fe- 
males $20, males $25. L. L. McMillin, wane 
bago, Minn. 7-1t | 


AIREDALES 


FOR LESS MONEY 


NO BETTER ANYWHERE 
AT ANY PRICE 


A most wonderful dog. Great 
watch, stock, rat and hunting 
dog: does anything any dog will 
do; does it better. Pure-bred puppies at 
farmers’ prices. Descriptive circular free. 


| 
O. Lz SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. | 
| 
| 
| 


retrievers ; 








FOR SALE—Two bear dogs, $50 each; litter of 
Belgium police dogs from $50 up. M. F. | 
Schieb, 2325 Parade, Erie, Pa. 7-2t | 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, trial, guaranteed. 
_ Three States Kennels, 


Somerset, Ky. 6-2t 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very 
best imported strains, 
Puppies ready for | 
shipment, 3-38 | 
Prices reasonable. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C. Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. | 





Large new illus- | 
Southern Farm Coonhound | 


from | 


| coated, 
trained dogs. 





DOG FOODS 


“CERO- MEATO” “K.F.S. ,BISC UITS (with 
meat)’’, ““P UPPY FOODS”, “PERFECT CON- 
DITION CANNED MEAT” and other brands of 
the high-grade Dog Foods made by THE KEN- 
NEL FOOD SUPPLY COMPANY, FAIR- 
FIELD, CONN., are distributed through the 
states west of Chicago direct from our Ware- 
house in Chicago, managed by TILLES & CO., 
2862 WEST 38th St., CHICAGO, ILL. For these 
> nn shipments, send orders to the above ad- 

ress, 


THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO., 











Factory and Main Office, 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
OZARK MOUNTAIN HOUNDS that are 


trained to tree coon, cat, opossum and skunk. 


A. L. Austin, Cass, Ark. 7-1t 
AIREDALE PUPS on approval. Booklets. E. 
_G. Clough, Greenland, New Hampshire. 6-2t 





PEDIGREED Airedale female puppies, $10 to 
$20. Lloyd Silcher, Isanti, Minn. 7-1t 








DEERHOUNDS—IRISH AND RUSSIAN 
Wolfhounds, Norwegian Bear Dogs, Foxhounds, 
Coonhounds, Bloodhounds; big interesting, highly 

illustrated catalog, 10 cents. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 

trained dogs also; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 
peake Bay retrievers and pointers, pups and 
trained dogs. Enclose stamps for lists. Thoro- 
| bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 10-tf 














DOGS FOR SALE 

From fivedollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 Forest Streeer, DENVER, COLo. 











| COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 
_ World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 


auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. 3-tf 








ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 


The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Gioth, $1.60. Perer $1.10. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Colorado. 





Denver, 




















IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Imy porter, breed- 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 





AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, author of many well known books 


160 pp, 30 illustrations, cloth 31.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let — rest gc This 
book tells you how to raise and train t) t cods from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is als oo chaps eron the 
Pointer and [Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your order 


and remittance to 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 














Kills Dogs’ Fleas s 


positively kills fleas, lice, etc. Won't irritate skin 
leaves it ae soft, fluffy. 25c cake lasts long time. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standa 


FREE DOG BOO 


chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 














hPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 


Polk Miller's famous Dog Book. 64 pages on care, 
feeding and training, also pedigree blank 


11 Governor Street. 


Sergeant’s a A MEDICINE FOR “8 
‘ EVERY DOG 
kip-Flea Soap GE) AILMENT 


or eyes nor mat hair, 
At dealers or from us, 
rd 40 Years. 







SERGEANT 
Polk 
ailment Miller's 
Write fora free copy. Bird 
RICHMOND, VA. O05 
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Special Close-Outs 


— .22 Hi-Power Savage, in factory 


Colt .22 Target Pistol, 6-shot, factory 
condition .... : . 20.00 
New .45 Colt ‘Auto., - in factory box.... 28.00 
Auto. Graflex Jr., 2%4x3%, Bausch- 
Lomb Tessar series 1c 5.6F4.5, with 
roll holder and leather case; original 
price $92.50; absolutely in new con- 
dition ..... 
Gibson Guitar and ‘Case, ‘style O, artist 
model; cost $174.25; almost new 
Will send any above articles C. O. D. 
to examination 


SOLOMON LOAN CO. 
1653 Larimer St. Denver, 
Established 1878 


$32.50 


65.00 


90.00 
subject 


Colo. 











oF 


8-POWER field glasses $12.50, value $45; .2z 

caliber rifle, chambered for short, long ana 
long rifle cartridges, $4.25; .22-caliber bolt ac- 
tion target pistol, take-down, $8.50; .32-caliber 
military model automatic, extra magazine, $9.50; 
Luger automatic, .30-caliber, $19.50; Mauser, 
9 mm., interchangeable rifle and _ pistol with 
wooden holster and stock, $27.50. Ammunition 
freshly loaded, per hundred, .30-’06, $4; .30-40, 
$4; S mm. Mauser, $6; .25 auto., $2.75; 32 
auto., $3.25; .380 Luger, $3.50; .45 Colt auto., 
$3.50. Let us know your needs before buying 
elsewhere. All merchandise f.o0.b. Wash. Ref- 
erence: Franklin National Bank. National Mili- 
tary Shop, 742 Ninth St., Washington, D.C. 





“Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship”’ 


published thru the United States Infantry 
Association. This book takes the place of 
Small Arms Firing Manual, which was the 
authorized text in the army. It is the au- 
thorative text on the subject from now on. 
This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and 
foot-noted so as to be easily understood. It 
gives the new methods of training in marks- 
manship, which are much superior to the old 
methods, ard is on the whole an excellent 
training manual. 
Any rifleman who will read and study the 
text of “Rifle Marksmanship” will surely 
make an expert shot of himself. For the 
expert the book will be most interesting. 
Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


$1.00 POSTPAID 


Outdoor Life Publishing Company 
DENVER, COLO, 











FOR SALE—New model 1886 Winchester .45- 

70, extra light weight, half magazine, pistol- 
grip stock, special checkering, Silver’s recoil 
pad, checkered trigger, Lyman receiver rear and 
bead front. Best offer gets it. L. R. Wyckoff, 
Manasquan, N. J. 7-1t 





THE AMERICAN RIFLE 
By Major Townsend Whelen, U.8.A. 


The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the Arnerican rifle in all its phases. 

M: ajor Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms, 


$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life . : 








Denver, Colo. 








REMINGTON model .30, bolt action, service 

cartridge, slightly shop worn, $52. Kirkwood 

Bros.. Inc.. 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 7-1t 
— 





The Modern Rifle 


an up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, 
dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D., 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 


193 Pages; Cloth,$1.25; postpaid; Leather, $1.75, postpaid 


Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


Denver. Colorado 
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BRAND NEW 





Good grade Gemehrfabrik 8 MM Mauser Rifle 


Specifications: Take down, 
steel barrel. Bolt action. Positive automatic ejector. 
total length 36 inches. 





(Formerly Brown & Kimball, Woburn, Mass.,) 


FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER TELESCOPE RIFLE 










with fine Gerard six power telescope sight. A value which could not be 
offered except for unusual exchange conditions and which cannot be offer- 
ed after new tariff bill passes, Specifications: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, 
cheek piece, 23 inch barrel, silver bead front sight, two leaf hunting rear sight, which can 
used whether telescope is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, weight 6% lbs., 
using American or imported cartridges. Six Power telescope worth $25.00. We have tested this rifle for hye 
it isan instrument of precision. You can drive a nail with it. Real value $100.00. Price while this lot lasts $37.50. 
Metal case or soft point imported cartridges $7.50 per hundred. Sent C. 0. D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5.00 M. 0. 
all orders with cash in full we will pack 25 cartridges free. Order immediately—quantity limited. 
FINE IMPORTED .22 CALIBRE BOLT ACTION TARGET RIFLE—$5.00 

Plain walnut stock with pistol grip. Metal butt plate. Plain front and open rear sights. 
Fine smooth trigger pull. A splendidly made, accurate arm. Weight 344 Ibs., 


Shoots .22 short, long or long rifle cartridges. 
parcel post 30c extra. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 


—s" 


calibre 8 MM only, 


19 in. Krupp 


A rifle you will be proud to own. Special price $5.00, 


38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRISM binoculars, 7-power Weiss “Alpine” 

Stereoscopic. Retail price $55.15; only $28. 
Brand new; prepaid. Gordon MacMillan, Box 
291, Waukesha, Wis. 7-1t 
FOR SALE—New .388 Colt $21.50, new .32 

Colt $16.50. Never shot. Box 35, Outdoor 
Life. 6-tf 


BEST BARGAINS ever offered in holsters, rifle 

scabbards, spurs, saddles, laboratories balances, 
flashlights, ‘melting pots, drills, 
typewriters, metals, hardware 


grinding wheels, 
T. T. Pierce, Tenafly, 


and tools. List ready. 


ee! 7-1t 


7-1t | T-T. 
| SELL OR TRADE— 


| GUN BARGAINS—Brand new 


| front, 


| Circulars 


FOR SALE—Fifteen 12-gauge Winchester ham- 
merless repeating shotguns, riot barrels, $30. 
T. T. Pierce, Nitro, West Va. 7-1t 


SELL—Specially selected Springfield, new, $43. 

Arthur E. Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 7-it 
FOR SALE—.30-caliber_ gilding metal target 

bullets, 170 grains, $1.25 per hundred. Arthur 
Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 7-1t 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—About 25 rifles, shot- 

guns and pistols of every description, new and 
good as new; binoculars, Todd check protector, 
typewriter, kodaks, several sizes; belts and scab- 
bards. Want Mauser automatic 9 mm. _ Box 
336, Pioneer, Texas. 7-1t 


MAUSER SUPER ACCURATE RIFLES, 











sporters, .30-’06 Springfield cartridge. The 
all-around rifle. Immediate delivery. Circulars 
10c in stamps. Pacific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, 
Idaho. 6-tf 








L OR TRAD Brand new 12-gauge Rem- 
ington trap grade, matted barrel, for prism 
binoculars. C. C. Brown, Satanta, Kans. 7-1t 


ADJUSTABLE rear sights for .45 Colt auto. 
ae. $3. Sportsman’s Service Station, ror 
y, N. lt 





N B “new. .22 Colt auto- 


matic, $20; new .38 S. & W. hammerless, 
$18.50; 25-20 Winchester, excellent, $18. Any- 
thing C. D. on approval. D. A. Wallace, 
Rutledge, Ga. 7-1t 


SELL—1912 Winchester 16-gauge, matted rib, 

leather leg-o’mutton case, new, never fired, 
$55; .250-3000 Savage bolt, Lyman peep, sheard 
King’s intermediate, saddle scabbard; A-1 
W. D. Van Housen, Avery, Ida. 7-1t 


condition. 


CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 
Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 12-tf 


BLUEING SOLUTION that actually blues— 

a scientific preparation that is put out with a 
money-back guarantee to do the work in twenty 
minutes; no special equipment required; used 
and recommended by our greatest rifle authori- 
ties ; $2.50 per bottle; enough for 6 guns. F. L. 
Hoffman, Box 251, Fredericksburg, Va. 7-1t 








sporter, full pistol-grip stock, 

sling swivels, Lyman 48 rear sight; very ac- 
curate; $75; money order only. Particulars for 
stamp. J. H. Stephens, Box 447, Ponca City, 
Okla. 7-1t 





SPRINGFIELD | 








IN STOCK 


Western Lubaloy International Match 
Ammunition, 30-06 


This is the ammunition that won over all com- 
petitors, in the tryout at Quantico, and will be 
used by the American Team in the Olympic 
matches. Get in practice for the Wimbledon cup 
at Camp Perry. 


W. B. KNOBLE. P.O. Box 1085, Tacoma, Wash. 











BEST—Luger pistols, 4, 6, 8, 12 
or 16-inch barrels; Mauser pistols, long bar- 
rels, holster stocks for both. Mauser Spring- 
field and Mannlicher-Schoenauer sporting rifles. 
10 cents in stamps. Pacific Sales, 

Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. T-tf 


WANTED—Marlin hammerless .12- 30, full «“pD” 
grade only; must be fine condition, price rea- 


WORLD'S 


sonable. Ed. S. Peak, 3171 W. 92nd, Cleveland, 
Ohio. _ ae _ 
WAN’ TED—High- -power telescope” sight; will 

| exchange or pay cash. W. H. Frederick, 
Thief River Falls, Minn. nceisaiaalten 
FOR SALE—New Springfield, - star- apt, 
strap, appendages, 240 cartridges, $47. Krag 


rifle, perfect, 200 cartridges; Krag carbine, per- 
fect, 200 cartridges, extras, rods, etc.; either for 
$19 or good .45 Government auto. F. W. Gray, 
Oconto, Wis. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—Winchester .30-40 95 model sport- 
ing rifle, perfect condition, $35. J. Pritchard, 
215 W. Wayne St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 7-1t 


35 REMINGTON automatic, oil finished, in- 
side perfect, sling; money order $43. has. 
Chapin, Mt. Bullion, Calif. 7-1t 
TRAD E—.250-3,000 Savage, perfect condition, 
checkered fore piece and pistol grip, take- 
down model, for .300 Savage. A. N. Fraser, 
Ben Avon, Pa. 7-1t 

18%- 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER rifles, 

inch barrels, full stock, butt trap, etc.; 6.5 
mm. and 9.5 mm.; genuine, brand new, not cut 
down, refinished army rifles. Prices, June- -July, 
$47.50. Immediate delivery. Circulars 10c 
stamps. Pacific Sales Ltd., Moscow, Ida. _ 7-tf 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


| We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
| moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
| drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
| chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 
' YANKEE SPECIALTY 00, 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 




















GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; fancy, $2; 
extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, ‘$1.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella bt 
Springfield, Ohio. 
GUNS, new and second hand; Senator 
Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van mete 
873 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 


Birds and Animals 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest and 
best fighting of all pit games, Aa 
and the most beautiful of all 4% 
fowls. Send for catalogue. 
Young trios (1 male and 2 
females) hatched spring 
1922 $10.00. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


FOR SALE—Pair mountain lions, age 8 months. 
Nrite me your best offer. Horace Orr, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Mont. 7-1t 


A\RAISE SILVER FOXES 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for Foxes 
raised from my stock and buy back 
all you raise. Registered stock 
furnished. Three plans of purchase. 


R. A. TRAIL, TROY, MO. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Males $1.50, bred {e- 
males $5 to $6. Chamberlain Bros., Ferret 
Colony, Ashland, Ohio. 7-1t 


Sheffield Silver Foxes 


Won every Prize Cup but one at last Nat- 
ional Fox Show. Beat all competitors. The 
Sweepstake Prize Winner ‘‘Sheffield 
Scout’’ scored 98 points, beating all previous re- 
cords for championship scoring by 1% poin 
Pups and Proved Breeders from Prize Whanit g 
Stock for Sale. Send for FREE Booklet. 
Sheffield Silver Black 
Fox Co. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Tust write: “I saw ‘your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Sawtooth Range, 


Fork. Best of trout fishing and salmon spearing. 
Game in season—Goat, Deer, Bear, 
Cougar, Make reservations early, address, 


W.H. WOOLLEY 





Summer camping and vacation trips by pack 
train. See the scenic wonderland of central Idaho, 
Redfish Lakes, Payette Game 
Preserve, Thunder Mtn. Country and Middle 


Elk, and 
STANLEY, IDAHO 








WANTE ‘D—Exclusive parties “sightseeing, 

ing and hunting in Big Horns or Rockies, 
reliable guide, twenty years’ experience. 
Fred Hilman, Big Horn, Wyo. 


fish- 
by 


Write 
7-1 





“‘Borestone Loami 96,"" inter: 
“‘Borestone Reid 96 i «,°* i 
“Borestone Selma VII 96"" Gnas asin 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


FERRETS 


ronal | Ch 








for killing rats, 
heap. Write for prices. Irving Stocking, 
W an. Ohio. 7-1t | 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | 

than any other live stock rais- | 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 





also bred females, 


RAISE SILVER FOX ES 


c.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 





Books and | Magazines — 


AUTOMOBILE 


Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repairmen, 
send for free copy America’s Popular 
Motor Magazine. Contains-helpful instruc- 
tive information on overhauling, ignition 
wiring, carburetors, batteries, etc. 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 











PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dye,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish 
PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
70 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 








others f. 
“A. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











Fishing Tackle 


FOR SALE—South Bend level winding 1200 | 
reel, new, never used, $15. E. Faunce, 
330 Richardson Drive, Toledo, Ohio 7-1t | 








SPLENDID FISHING AND 
VACATION TRIPS 


with best Mule Packtrains in the west. Make 
reservations early. 

Will also take parties for Elk, Goat, Deer, and 
Bear in the fall, and winter Cougar hunting. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 








|| FERDINAND, IDAHO 
| WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, elk, deer 
and bear. J.G.W alker, Alpine, Idaho. 3-6t 





ALASKA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 

Expeditions this summer, with especially 
adapted fast vessels, personally conducted. 
Experienced hunting guides. One such 
vessel as will be used on above trips has 
just been chartered by Capt. F. E. Klein- 
schmidt, the Arctic and Alaska hunter and 
explorer, for use this summer in the North. 

I will take you and your party for a 
cruise up the Inside Passage of Alaska, 
visiting the glaciers and all the wonderful 
places the passenger steamers never touch 
—one of the finest fishing trips in the 
world—harpooning, trolling and fly-fishing. 
Also 


For a brown bear hunt on the Alaska 
Peninsula; for a polar bear and walrus 
hunt inthe Arctic; for a trip to Kamchatka 
for Siberian bear and sheep; for a fall hunt 
on the Alaska Peninsula for caribou. 

On all these hunts I guarantee my parties 
their game. You can get game within two 
hours’ walk of the vessel. 

I solicit parties of from one to eight. 

K. H. SCHEEL 
Alaska Big-Game Hunting and Fishing 
Expeditions 
Pier 1, Seattle, Wash. 








pack trains in the wildest spots. Guides 
and outfitters for hunting parties. Book 
your trip early. 


ANGLE & FOX 
DUBOIS) - - WYOMING 


Camping, Fishing, Summer Outings with 








Live Baits 
FISHERMEN—Live bait for fresh and salt 
water fishing sent parcel post. Send for de- 
iptive price list. American Bait Co., 10 So. 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 7-1t 
Homesteads and Lands 
$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres acres fruit, poul- 
try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 

ting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
"Ritth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


Patent Attorney | 


‘NVENTORS should write for our book, “How 
to Obtain a Patent,” which contains valuable 
‘rmation which every inventor should have. 
you will send us a sketch, model or photo- 
1 of your invention we will promptly make 

h of the Patent Office records and advise 
whether or not your invention is, in our 
inion, patentable; our charge for the service 
ng $5. With an experience of over 20 years, 
feel that we are fitted to render you prompt, 
lent service which will merit your confidence. 
derate charges. Write today. Talbert & Tal- 
rt, 457 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 7-1t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 


MM ERICANS—Learn to know the most beau- 
tiful part of your country—the mountains of 

West or Alaska—with a well experienced 
v1SS mounsanne and glacier guide. Parties 
— long or short trips everywhere. 
A chael. Wipf. R. F. D. 3, Box 167, Tacoma, 
as 7-1t 





oth St. 
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INDIAN MEADOWS RANCH 


Spend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, on 
the north fork of Wind River, in the big game 
country. Trout fishing, horseback riding, camp- 
ing trips in the mountains with pack outfits. 
Trips to Jackson’s Hole and Yellowstone Park. 
Elk, Sheep and Deer hunting in season. Write 


for rates, etc. 
T. M. BAIN 
Indian Meadows Ranch, a. renin 








Big Game Hunting 


Wyoming has the best big game hunting in 
the United States-Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep 
and Bear. Write for particulars and rates. 


Nordquist Bros. P-P Ranch 
copy, WYOMING 











FISHING AND CAMPING 


Make Reservations Now 

I can take you to the finest fishing and camping 
grounds in the West. Come where they catch 
the big ones, and enjoy the beautiful scenery be- 
sides. Can also take you for big game in the 
open season. Guarantee all my work and can 
furnish best of references. 


W. C. VAIL, (Licensed Guide) Alpine, Idaho 
















































LOUAS 






RIED ADVERTISING 


___ Taxidermy = 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


Ican save you money 


Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
Natural History, 








3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 

Phone Champa 5678 
FOR SALE—Tanned bear skin, cougar, cat, 
lynx; all kinds of natural skulls; some speci- 
mens left; all A-1 goods. D. C. Bryant, 2132 
Wesalake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 7-1t 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED TANNING SO- 

LUTION—Tan your own furs, leather and 
rugs; tans in thirty minutes; moth-proof forever; 
also washable without shrinkage or hardening; 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty years’ ex- 
periment; solution for 100 square feet of skins 
and full instructions for use, $2 money order 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 5-tf 


GET A RAWHIDE CHEST 


for the running board of your Car: light, convenient, dur* 
able, adjustable, practicable. Big inducement for YOU to 
introduce in your locality. 


0. R.GILBERT, Taxidermy and Furs, Lander, Wyo. 
UNCLAIMED GAME 














HEADS, fur rugs, birds 


beautifully mounted sold for charges. Great 
bargains. Write for list. Jonas Bros., 1024 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 5-3t 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., 


Best in the West 
TAXIDERMIST 
AND FURRIER 


Send 3 your Fish to the best artist and have it* 
mounted right. It may be your last good catch. 


Foreman at Jonas Bros. for nine years 


JOSEPH KATONA 
606 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


BETTER fishing and more ducks next 


GLASS 


EYES 


Omaha 























fall if 


you plant muskgrass and other attractions 
now. Write Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. B-244 
Oshkosh, Wis. 7-1t 
GENUINE WILD MALLARDS, $3 setting 


prepaid. English callers, 
O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effec Soaks 

from any lake or river; write for particulars. 
Aschert Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 5-tf 


$5 setting —. 
4-4 


Miscellaneous 


CAMP TRAILER—Adams motorbungalo, model 
1921, in exceptionally good condition; accom- 
modates four; kitchenette accessible from inside 
or out; easily opened or closed; can be instantly 
attached or detached from car. W rite for photo- 
graphs. Cost $525; will sell for $225, or trade. 
A. Jj. Bejma, Hammondsport, N. Y. 7-1t 





Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays Wanted 
We teach you how to write; where and when to sell. Publication 
of your work guaranteed by new method. 

WALHAMORE INSTITUTE Dept. uv, 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
16-FOOT ROWBOAT, 12%4-foot rowboat, 12- 
foot rowboat, easily made; construction blue- 
prints 30c each. Wee-Sho-U Co., 41-L, Western 
Market, Detroit, Mich. 7-1t 


500 Things to Sell by Mail 


Remarkable new publication Workable plans and meth« 
Loose-leaf, cloth binder. Prepaid $1.00 


WALHAMORE COMPANY 

Lafayette, Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 
START profitable mail order business at home. 
We teach you by successful method. Par- 


ticulars free. Walhamore Company, Mail Order 
Dept., Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 7-tf 


Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. 
We teach you how and where to sell. Write 


WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You are assured the best of ser- 
vice by mentioning OUTDOOR 





Make vacations pay 














LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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[TemamrE PRISM 1 
BINOCULARS 


WORLD'S STANDARD 


INSTANTLY 
CHANGEABLE 


8-10-12x 


The Lemaire Instantly Changeable 8-10-12x is 
the most flexible, the most wonderful glass ever 
devised. Threestereo-prism binoculars in one, 
without added weight or bulk, at the price of a 
single glass. Fills the most exacting require- 
ments under all weather and climatic changes. 
Other sizes and makes to 18x. Telescopes 10 to 60x. The 
largest assortme.t in America. Catalog. 


um 








America’s Leading Optical House 


A Glass for Every Purse 
A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO., DEPT. 0-7, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





PRISM BINOCULARS, high-grade, 8-power, 
$18. Adams, North Canton, Conn. 7-1t 
FOR SALE—Four Weiss Alpine Stereo prism 


binoculars, 7-power, with tan sole leather 


brand new and sealed in original 


carfrying cases, 
boxes, $28 each. J. M. George, Cedar an. 
Iowa 


h aA hd A 


WESTERN SPECIAL LEADERS 


where others fail because color blends with natural growth 
in water. Sample 3 ft. lengths 25c., 30c., 35c., according 
to weight of leader, 6 ft. 50c., 60c., 70c., for ‘trout, bass 
and all game fish. Silver Lake Special Trout Flies, 
assorted dozen $1.00. 


THE GLEE wooD CAMP STOVE 


Best made, no no ing or getting 
on your knees. Burns gasoline. Ret shield, working 
shelf, folding Ly ye two full size burners, runs 5 hours with 
one filling with burners going. Suit case size when 
folded, weight 19 lbs. Price $18.50 here. Sent by ex- 
pressin carton. Circular upon request. 


SPORTING GOODS SPECIALTY CO. 
420 N. Pasadena Ave. Pasadena, Calif. 


A POST CARD will bring you the blueprints | 
and photograph of an enclosed truck body | 
which is especially made for traveling. After 
carefully examining the blueprints, you think 
they are worth $3.50, keep them and send me 
that amount; if not, just return them. 
Clark, 101 W. 15th St., Hutchinson, Kans. T1t 








WANTED—Address firms in San Francisco 
handling boats for outboard motor. Dr. 
Schoening, Hilo, Hawaii. 7-1t 





ALCOHOL BOOK 


Treating on the Distillation of Alcohol from grain 
(wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), 
beets, potatoes, molasses, etc. Processes for malt- 
ing, mashing and fermenting, and formulas for 
de-naturing. . Written in plain language. Hand- 
somely bound in heavy black buckram; $8, pre- 
paid; or sent C. O. D. if desired. G.O. SHAVER, 








| Plat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. 
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824 Grant Street, - - - = 





NOTICE TO SPORTS 


We can save you money on any sportsmen’s supplies and equipment. 
revolvers, case ammunition, fishing tackle, canoes, rowboats, motor boy 
tents, auto camp outfits, campers’ supplies, reloading tools, hunting 
Send us a complete list of your requirements and we will quote lov 4 
No catalogs issued. No cheap foreign, army, or second hand gooc 


SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLY ich can be 








motors, 
4 prices 
livery. 






pistol grip, 





o 
, calibre 8 MM only, _ 
» = ested this rifle for ayy oF ey 


e while this lot lasts, 





) bond letterheads or envelopes, 
Moyer’s Supply House, Milton, 


PRINTING—25( 
— W. E. 


5-6t 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 





Protected Ivory Bead, 
Price $1.00 e $1.60 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, Mics blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead haspatented STEEL CENTER 

and braced construction. 


1 —_ Gold Bead, 


These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- | 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. | 






SCREW-DRIVER POINT 


EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.76 
Has adjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondonone side 
— EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
river point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. 
adjustable white 
» diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when so 
dark a peep sight 
is useless)5§ Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
*O"’ of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 
“‘Modern Sights for 
ea free, 


— Flat-Top, Folded, 
$1.60 


Price 


D. W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





With | 








Wise BRIO IBOREE. cnc ciccnnccvcsccced $1.00 
PEG 20 te CI odds noc wumensacnn 1.50 
ENS SS ee Se eee 4.00 


Either Cash or C. O. D. 


FEATURE PHOTO SERVICE 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. BOX, 188 








LO. L. 20, ¢ Oil City, Louisiana. 
tailed plans and instruc- 
tions for making and oper- 
size in 1 hour for $3. Largerin proportion. No 
special tools or soldering required. Buy materials 
thing to know and dosentsealed for $1. Free with 
my alcohol book advertised elsewhere. 


STI LLS SHAVER’S complete de- 

ating astill. Build 5 gal. 
anywhere. Diagram of completed still, with every- 
G.0. SHAVER, O.L. 20, OIL CITY, LOUISIANA. 











WANTED—Breck’s “Way of the Woods.” 
Walter Hilliard, Bradford, Pa. 7-1t 
PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes. Mohawk. Fla. = 7-2t 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 


SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, 


three dozen $1. 
Illustrated catalog with 


a pretty shell 15c. | 


Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf 
WANTED—Arrow heads from all western 

states. G. Entner, 908 Jackson St., Oregon 
City, Ore. 5-6t 


FOR SALE—No trades, 90 books, $54; popular | 
authors. Box 1293, Hettick, Il. 7-1t 





A.W.PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No Ex- 





No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made 

periment Work Done. No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. .22 Barrels relined, all lengths, $6.00 

22. Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $50 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope fer reply) 











xamination privil¢ 














-ntity limited. 


AN _AMRGET REN GUIDE IN 
BRITISis"cAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters, 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 


TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 


than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 























Practice in the U. S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 
and Copyright Cases, Patents obtained in U.S 
Foreign Countries, Trade marks registered 

and Copyrights procured. 


A. J. O’BRIEN 
PATENT LAWYER 


Rooms 601-602-610 Interstate Trust Building 
Phone Main 2853 








DENVER, COLORADO 





| 








Post Studio 


Expert Photographers 
Ask us 


Corner 15th and Lawrence Sts. 
DENVER, . COLO. 











BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. bog ml _REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ ri in 

West. Best of ir wg including ae h.- Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 

















THE MINDS AND MANNERS 
OF WILD ANIMALS 


By DR. Wm. T. HORNADAY 


Just off the press of Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 
330 pages; liberally amenteas ud $2.50 post- 
paid. 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country need be told 
anything about Dr. Hornaday For many years he has been 
recognized as America’s greatest protector and etudent of 
our wild life in all its forms. The following chapter titles 
suggest the contents of the book: The Language of Animals, 
The Most Intelligent Animals, The Brightest Minds Among 
Animals, The Mental Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of 
the Elephant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, The 
Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the Serpent, The 
Training of Wild Animals, The Morals of Wild Animals, The 
Laws of the Flocks and Aerds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, 
Fighting Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals and 
Crime. 


Order now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 



















FISHING TACKLE | 


NO CATALOGS THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK i’ kuna "epaiane 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS,AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 














